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SARDINIA AND 


THE volume giving the call and 
proceedings of the meeting held last 
January at the Academy of Music, 
in this city, in celebration of Italian 
unity, especially the occupation of 
Rome and the suppression of the 
Papal government, is handsomely 
printed, and does credit to the taste 
and skill of our New York book- 
makers; but it is a sad book, and 
almost makes one despair of civil 
society and natural morality. No- 
thing can be more sad and dis- 
couraging to all right-minded men 
than to see a large number of the 
most distinguished and influential 
men of a great nation—statesmen, 
politicians, judges, lawyers, officers 
of the army, ministers of religion, 
journalists, poets, philosophers, scho- 
lars, professors and presidents of col- 
leges and universities—assisting, by 
their presence, addresses, letters, or 
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comments, to applaud events notori- 
ously brought about by fraud, craft, 
lying, calumny, and armed force, in 
contravention of every principle of 
international law and of public and 
private right. It is a sad thing for 
our republic when so many of its re- 
presentative men, whose names are 
recorded in this volume, can endorse 
the fraud and violence by which the 
Sard king has effected what he calls 
the unity of Italy, and congratulate 
him on his successful sacrilege and 
spoliation in the Roman state; and 
the only consolation left us is that, 
with a solitary exception, no Catholic 
name appears on the list, and all the 
sympathizers are Protestants, and all, 
or nearly all, prominent adherents of 
the same dominant political party. 
To the unity of Italy, under some 
circumstances, we might not seriously 
object. It is true, we hold small 
states are more favorable to the 
growth of intelligence, the develop- 
ment of elevated and strong personal 
character, to individual liberty, to 
social well-being, to the moral pro- 
gress of the people, than huge cen- 
tralized states or empires, which can 
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be governed only despotically, and in 
which there is so great a distance be- 
tween power and the people that 
personal and affectionate relations 
between the governors and _ the 
governed, and which do so much 
to soften the asperities of authority 
and to render obedience willing and 
cheerful, are, for the most part, im- 
practicable. But if the several inde- 
pendent Italian states that have been 
absorbed by Sardinia to form the new 
kingdom of Italy had freely and of 
their own accord given their consent 
to the absorption, and no craft, fraud, 
violence, or disregard of public or pri- 
vate right had been resorted to in 
order to effect it, we might doubt its 
wisdom, but we could not object to it 
on the ground of international law or 
of natural justice. We, of course, de- 
fend the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope; but if the Pope had, motu pro- 
prio, without coercion, the show or the 
threat of coercion, given his consent 
to the absorption of the Roman state 
in a united Italy, we should have no- 
thing to say against it, for it would 
have been the act of the Roman state, 
no public or private right of justice or 
morality would have been violated, 
and no blow struck at the equal rights 
of independent states or nations, at the 
authority of the sovereign power of a 
state to govern it, or to the duty of 
obedience to it. 

But it is well known that such is 
not the case either with the Holy 
Father or the several other Italian 
sovereigns that have been dispos- 
sessed and their states absorbed by 
Sardinia in order to effect Italian 
unity. In every case, the absorp- 
tion was effected by violence and 
force, without and against the con- 
sent of the sovereign authority. The 
Pope refused his assent to the ab- 
sorption of the ecclesiastical state, 
and said, to the demand to surren- 
der it, “Von possumus.” The Ro- 
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man people, without the Pope, gaye 
no assent—had no assent to give or 
to withhold; for, without the Pope, 
they were not a state ora sovereign 
people. It matters not whether ple- 
biscitums can or cannot be alleged, 
for a plebiscitum, where there is a le- 
gitimate government, cannot be taken 
without its authority, especially not 
against its authority; for without its 
authority it would be a legal nullity, 
and against it it would be revolu- 
tionary and criminal. Nor would it 
help the matter for the absorbing 
state to invade with its armies the 
state to be absorbed, overthrow the 
legitimate government, take forcible 
possession of the territory, and then 
call upon the population to decide 
their future condition by a plebisci- 
tum, so long as a legitimate claimant 
to the government remains living. 
This was the case in the Roman 
state and in the other independent 
Italian states that have been ab- 
sorbed. As a plebiscitum before the 
conquest is treasonable and not per- 
missible, after the conquest it is a 
mockery, for the fate of the state is 
decided, however the population 
may vote. 

Let us look the facts in the face, 
and see by what deeds and on what 
principles the unity of Italy has been 
effected. Sardinia, aided by France 
and Prussia, made an unprovoked 
war on Austria, and wrested from her 
the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, and 
appropriated it to herself. Neither 
she nor her allies had any just cause 
of war against Austria, or even of 
offence, except that she wanted to 
get possession of all Italy. France 
wanted the left branch of the Rhine 
for her boundary, and Prussia wanted 
to absorb the rest of Germany. There 
was no other reason for the war. The 
several independent Ducal states fell 
with Austria, with whom they were 
closely allied, and were invaded and 
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taken possession of by the Sard king. 
The Kingdom of the Two Sicilies was 
invaded by Garibaldi and his fili- 
busters, backed—covertly at first, 
openly at last—by the Sard govern- 
ment, conquered, because the Ne- 
apolitan king listened to the in- 
sidious advice and deceitful promises 
of Imperial France, said to have been 
given not to offer any serious resist- 
ance, taken possession of and ap- 
priated as the highwayman appro- 
priates the traveller’s purse. The 
#milian provinces of the Roman 
state, prepared for insurrection by 
the secret societies and Sardinian 
emissaries, were invaded by the Sar- 
dinian forces and appropriated by 
the House of Savoy. Finally, the 
Roman state was invaded by the 
same Victor Emmanuel, with too 
strong a force for the Papal govern- 
ment to resist, tts sovereign declared 
deposed, its government suppressed, 
and its territory and people annexed 
to the so-called kingdom of Italy. 
This simple recital of facts tells the 
whole story. Sardinia, aided by the 
arms and diplemacy of France and 
Prussia, by the foreign policy of the 
Whigs and Radicals of Great Britain, 
the intrigues of the secret societies, 
the money and co-operation of the 
Protestant propaganda, the malcon- 
tents and malefactors of all the states 
of Italy, and adventurers and miscre- 
ants from all nations of the earth, has 
succeeded, without any right, without 
having received any offence or pro- 
vocation, in the violation of every 
principle of international law and 
every precept of morality or natural 
justice, in absorbing every Italian 
state, and effecting the unification of 
the whole peninsula under her own 
royal house. These are the facts, 
stated in their simplest form, without 
passion and without exaggeration. 
These facts, being public and noto- 
rious, must be as well known to those 
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distinguished American sympathizers 
who addressed the meeting or wrote 
letters of approval to the committee 
that called it as they are tous. We 
dare not so insult the intelligence of 
such eminent men as to suppose, for 
a moment, that they did not know 
what they sympathized with, or that, 
in applauding the unity of Italy, they 
were ignorant of the craft, violence, 
and robbery that had been resorted 
to in order to effect it. What, then, 
must we and all right-minded men 
think of their own principles, of their 
religion, their politics, or their sense 
of justice? Does their Protestantism 
or their hatred of the Papacy justify, 
approve the violation of international 
law, the equal rights of sovereign 
states, the sacred rights of property, 
public and private, the principles of 
natural justice the basis of the state 
and of all legitimate authority, with- 
out which not even natural society 
itself can subsist? Does it authorize 
them to applaud unprovoked war and 
conquest, and public and private rob- 
bery? If so, how can they justify 
their Protestantism or their hatred of 
the Papacy? If they cannot assert 
either without denying all public and 
private right and trampling on all 
laws, human and divine, how can they 
regard either as defensible ? 

There is no mistaking the real cha- 
racter of the acts by which the sove- 
reign states of Italy have been sup- 
pressed by Sardinia and her allies, 
and the present unification of Italy 
effected; and it only adds to their 
atrocity that it was done in part by 
exciting the populations, or a portion 
of them, to insurrection and rebellion 
against their respective sovereigns. 
There is nothing meaner or more un- 
justifiable than for one sovereign to 
tamper wiih the fidelity of the sub- 
jects of another, especially in time of 
profound peace between the two 
states. If persisted in, it 1s a justi- 
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fiable cause of war. International 
law, or the law of nations, makes all 
sovereign states equal in their rights, 
without regard to the form of govern- 
ment, size, race, language, or geo- 
graphical position; and the law of 
ethics, at least, requires each sove- 
reign state to respect, and to cause 
its sub‘ects to respect, the authority 
of every other sovereign state over 
its own subjects, as it requires every 
other to respect its authority over its 
subjects. The rule is, no doubt, often 
violated, but it is none the less sacred 
and binding on that account. It is 
equally wrong for the citizens of one 
state to attempt to seduce the citizens 
of another state from their allegiance. 
International law, national law, mu- 
nicipal law, as well as the moral law, 
know nothing of the doctrine, so elo- 
quently preached by the ex-Governor 
of Hungary, of “the solidarity of 
peoples.” 

Hon. Richard H. Dana, Jr., an 
able lawyer, reputed to be well 
versed in the law of nations, and 
who affects, in his elaborate letter to 
the committee, to argue the question 
as it affects Catholics with fairness 
and candor, appears to have some 
doubts whether the invasion of the 
Roman state by the Sardinian troops, 
the deposition and virtual impri- 
sonment of its sovereign in his own 
palace, and the annexation of its terri- 
tory and inhabitants to the dominion 
of the House of Savoy, is really a 
violation of international law; but 
he evidently, besides arguing the 
question on a collateral issue, takes 
a juridical instead of an ethical view 
of international law, and considers it 
only so far as it enters into the na- 
tional jurisprudence, and is enforcible 
by the nation through its own courts 
on its own citizens. Yet he cannot 
be ignorant that there are violations 
of international law which cannot be 
taken cognizance of by the national 
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jurisprudence, and which may be, and 
often are, justifiable causes of war, 
The basis of international law is the 
law of justice, or droit naturel, as jt 
is the basis of all natural ethics. 
There may be treaty or conventional 
agreements between nations, which 
must be considered whenever {t! 

case comes up juridically, or the lay 
is to be juridically enforced, but thes 
cannot abrogate or modify the law ot 
justice, the jus gentium of the Romar 


th 








jurists, which is the principle and foun- 
dation of all law. Acts in contraven- 
tion of justice, St. Augustine and $¢. 
Thomas after him tell us, are vio- 
lences rather than laws, and are nul- 
lities. International law applies jus- 
tice to the mutual relations of soverei 

states, precisely as ethics does to the 
relations of individuals. It declares 
all sovereign states equal in their 
rights, the territory of each to 

sacred and inviolable, and that no one 
is permitted to do to another what 
it would not have another to do to 
it. The rule is plain and practica- 
ble, and under it Mr. Dana’s doubts 
ought to vanish. 
state to invade with its armies 


For one sovereign 


other, suppress its government, 
absorb its territory and population, 
without any provocation or any of- 
fence given, but merely because 
wants it to complete and round off its 
own territory, as Sardinia has done 
to the Roman or ecclesiastical state, 
is too manifestly a violation of in- 
ternational law to leave any doubt 
on any mind that does not hold the 
principle of all law to be that might 
makes right.* 

* The question, Mr. Dana really argues, 1s, 
whether Catholics in other than the Roman s 
have, under the law of nations, a right to insist 
that by virtue of their donations, or what the law 
treats as eleemosynary gifts, they shall continue 
to be vested in the Holy See? The answer 
must be founded on the acknowledged prin- 
ciple of law, that all gifts of the sort must 
be invested and appropriated according 
the will of the donors; and in the interest 
of all Catholics in the Holy See, as the mis 
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No doubt certain untenable theo- 
ries of popular sovereignty and cer- 
tain alleged plebiscitums have had 
something to do with blinding the 
eves of our American sympathizers 
to the atrocity of the acts they ap- 
plaud. But plebiscitums cannot be 
yleaded when taken without the or- 
der or assent of the sovereign au- 
on au- 
thority, as we have already said. In 
the case of every Italian state ab- 
sorbed, there was a sovereign au- 
thority, and the plebiscitum taken was 
not by its order or assent, but against 
its positive prohibition, It is idle 
to say that the people of these seve- 
ral states gave their consent to be ab- 
sorbed, for except as the state, repre- 
sented by its sovereign authority, 

is no people with a consent 

to give or to withhold. ‘The 
eople, no doubt, are sovereign in 
he constitution and government, but 
for otherwise they 
lave no existence. A people or po- 
pulation of a given territory wholly 
disorganized, without constitution or 
laws, and deprived of all government, 


thority, if there is a sovereign 


otherwise, 


and mother of all the churches, Catho- 
hroughout the world have an ethical right 
their gifts shall be invested and appropriat- 
d to the purposes for which they are given; but 
we doubt if their right can be juridically assert- 
ed under international law, in the courts of the 
1 ing state, or of any other state, since the 
state of the church is suppressed. But there can 
be no doubt, from the relation of all Catholics to 
the Holy See, the invasion of her rights and de- 
spoiling her of possessions, whether absolute or 
only fiduciary, gives to all Catholic powers the 
right of war against the invader and despoiler. 
At the order of the Holy Father, Catholics 
throughout the world would have the right, even 
without the license of their temporal sovereigns, 
to arm for the recovery and restoration to the 
Holy See of the possessions or trusts of which 
she may be despoiled, because these possessions 
and trusts belong to the spirituality, and the Ho- 
ly Father has plenary authority in spirituals, and 
is the spiritual sovereign, not the temporal sove- 
reign, of all Catholics. 1f Italian Catholics had 
understood that the Roman state belonged to 
the Holy See, and therefore to the spirituality, 
they would have understood that no order of 
their king could bind them to obey him in de- 
spoiling the Roman state, or in entering it against 
the order of the Pope, for in spirituals the spiritu- 
al sovereign overrides the temporal sovereign. 


must necessarily, for simple preserva- 
tion, reorganize and reconstitute gov- 
ernment by conventions or plebisci- 
tums as best they can; but when 
they have reconstituted government 
or the state, their sovereignty merges 
in it. The people of the United 
States and of the several states can 
amend the constitution, but only 
constitutionally, through the govern- 
ment. ‘The notion which has latter- 
ly gained some vogue, that there per- 
sists always a sovereign people back 
of the government and constitution, 
or organic people, competent to al- 
ter, change, modify, or overturn the 
existing government at will, is purely 
revolutionary, fatal to all stable gov- 
ernment, to all political authority, to 
the peace and order of society, and 
to all security for liberty, either pub- 
lic or private. We see the effects of 
it in the present deplorable condi- 
tion of France. 

The resolutions reported by the 
committee and adopted by the meet- 
ing, and which Dr. Thompson in his 
address tells us “ are constructed ona 
philosophical order of thought,” at- 
tempt to place “the temporal power 
of the Pope within the category of 
all earthly human governments, and 
bound by the same conditions and 
subject to the same fortunes.” This 
may be successfully disputed. ‘The 
Roman or ecclesiastical state was a 
donation to the Holy See or the 
Church of Rome. Gifts tothe church 
are gifts to God, and when made are 
the property, under him, of the spirit- 
uality, which by no laws, heathen, 
Jewish, or Christian, can be de- 
prived of their possession or use 
without sacrilege. They are sacred 
to religious uses, and can no longer, 
without the consent of the spirituali- 
ty, be diverted to temporal uses, 
without adding sacrilege to robbery. 
Whoso attacks the spirituality attacks 
God. The property or sovereignty 
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of the Roman state vests, then, in the 
Holy See—-hence it is always called 
and officially recognized as the state 
of the church— and not in the Pope 
personally ; but in him only ex officio 
as its incumbent, as trustee, or ad- 
ministrator. Hence the Pope de- 
nied his right to surrender it, and an- 
swered the Minister of Sardinia, Von 
possumus. The temporal power of 
the Pope is therefore not within the 
category of all earthly human govern- 
ments, but is the property of the spirit- 
uality. Victor Emmanuel, in despoil- 
ing the Pope, has despoiled the Holy 
See, the spirituality, usurped church 
property, property given to God, and 
sacred to the religious uses. The 
deed which our eminent jurists and 
Protestant divines sympathize with 
and applaud, strikes a blow at the 
spirituality, at the sacredness of all 
church property, of Protestant church- 
es as well as of Catholic churches—at 
the sacredness of all eleemosynary 
gifts, and asserts the right of power 
when strong enough to divert them 
from the purposes of the donors. 
These Protestant ministers assert in 
principle that their own churches 
may be despoiled of: their revenues 
and funds without sacrilege, without 
injustice, by any power that is able 
to do it. They defend the right of 
any one who chooses to divert from 
the purpose of the donors all do- 
nations and investments to found 
and support hospitals, orphan asy- 
lums, retreats for the aged and des- 
titute, asylums for idiots, deaf-mutes, 
the blind, the insane, public libraries, 
schools, colleges, seminaries, and 
academies, peace societies, tract so- 
cieties, home and foreign missionary 
societies, and Bible societies; they 
not only defend the right of the state 
in which they are placed to confis- 
cate at its pleasure all funds, reve- 
nues, and investments of the sort, but 
the right of any foreign state to in- 
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vade the territory in time of peace, 
take possession of them by armed 
force, as public property, and to divert 
them to any purpose it sees proper, 
Did the learned divines, the eminent 
jurists, who approve the resolutions 
ever hear of the speech of Daniel 
Webster and the decision of the Sy- 
preme Court of the United States in 
the famous Dartmouth College case ? 
Or are they so intent on crushing 
the Papacy that they are quite will- 
ing to cut their own throats ? 

But the fact of the donation to 
the Holy See is denied. Be it so. 
Certain it is that the Roman state 
never belonged to the Sard king- 
dom; that the church has always 
claimed it, had her claim allowed 
by every state in the world, has _pos- 
sessed the sovereignty, not always 
without disturbance, for a thousand 
years without an adverse claimant; 
and that is sufficient to give her a 
valid title by prescription against all 
the world, even if she have no other, 
which we do not admit—an older and 
better title than that of any secular 
sovereign in Europe to his estates. 
Every sovereign or sovereign state 
in Europe is estopped by previous 
acknowledgment, and the absence 
of any claimant with the 
shadow of a right, from pleading the 
invalidity of the title of the Holy 
See. The Roman state is therefore 
ecclesiastical, not secular. 

Whether Pére Lacordaire ever said, 
as Dr. Thompson asserts, that “in 
no event could the people be donat- 
ed,” or not, we are not authentically 
informed; but if he did, he said a 
very foolish and a very untrue 
thing. The people cannot be donat- 
ed as slaves, nor could any of their 
rights of property or any of thei 
private or public rights be donated. 
Every feudal lawyer knows that. The 
donation, grant, or cession could be 
and was only the right of govern- 


adverse 
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ment and eminent domain, or the 
right the grantor possessed ; but that 
could be ceded as Louisiana was 
ceded by France, Florida by Spain, 
and California by Mexico, to the 
United States. In the cessions made 
to the Holy See, no right of the peo- 
ple to govern themselves or to choose 
their own sovereign was ceded, for 
the people ceded had had no such 
right, and never had had it. The 
sovereign who had the right of gov- 
erning them ceded his own right to 
the church, but no right possessed or 
ever possessed by the people or in- 
habitants of the territory. Interna- 
tional law knows no people apart 
from the sovereign or government. 
The right of self-government is the 
right of each nation or political peo- 
ple to govern itself without the dic- 
tation or interference of any foreign 
power, and is only another term for 
national independence. What was Pe- 
pin’s or Charlemagne’s, either could 
cede without ceding any right or 
possession of the people. So of the 
donations or cessions of that noble 
woman, the protectress of St. Grego- 
ry VII., the Countess Matilda. If 
Pére Lacordaire ever said what he 
is reported to have said, he must 
have forgotten the law to which he 
was originally bred, and spoken rather 
as a red republican than as a Catho- 
lic theologian, statesman, or jurist. 
But waiving the fact that the so- 
vereignty of the Roman state has a 
spiritual character by being vested in 
the Holy See, and granting, not con- 
ceding, that it is in “ the category of 
all earthly sovereignties,” its right is 
no less perfect and inviolable, and 
the invasion and spoliation of the 
Roman state by Sardinia, as of the 
other Italian states, are no less in- 
defensible and unjustifiable on any 
principle of international law or of 
Christian or even of heathen ethics ; 
for one independent state has no 


right to invade, despoil, and appro- 
priate or absorb another that gives 
it no just cause of war. Nor is the 
act any more defensible, as we have 
already shown, if done in response 
to the invitation of a portion, even a 
majority, of the inhabitants, if in op- 
position to the will of the legitimate 
authority. Such invitation would 
partake of the nature of rebellion, 
be treasonable, and no people has 
the right to rebel against their sove- 
reign, or to commit treason. Men 
who talk of “the sacred right of 
insurrection,” either know not what 
they say, or are the enemies alike of 
order and liberty. The people have, 
we deny not, the right to withdraw 
their allegiance from the tyrant who 
tramples on the rights of God and 
of man, but never till a competent 
authority has decided that he is a 
tyrant and has forfeited his right to 
reign, which a Parisian or a Roman 
mob certainly is not. How long is 
it since these same gentlemen who 
are congratulating Victor Emmanuel 
were urging the government, leading 
its armies, or fighting in the ranks, to 
put down what they termed a rebel- 
lion in their own country, and con- 
demning treason as a crime ? 

But the Romans and other Italians 
are of the same race, and speak the 
same language, we aretold. That they 
are of the same race is questionable; 
but, suppose it, and that they speak 
the same language. They are no more 
of the same race and speak no more 
the same language, than the people 
of the United States and the people 
of Great Britain; have we, on that 
ground, the right to invade Great Bri- 
tain, dethrone Queen Victoria, sup- 
press the Imperial Parliament, to an- 
nex politically the British Empire to 
the United States, and to bring the 
British people under Congress and 
President Grant ? 

But as Italy is geographically one, 
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it ought, we are told again, to be poli- 
tically one. The United States, Cana- 
da, and Mexico, including Central 
America and British Columbia, are 
geographically one ; but will any of 
the honorable or reverend gentlemen 
who addressed the meeting, or wrote 
letters to the committee that called 
it, contend that we have, therefore, 
the right unprovoked, and simply be- 
cause it would be convenient to have 
them politically a part of our re- 
public, to invade them with our 
armies, suppress their present gov- 
ernments, and annex them to the 
Union ? 

“ Rome is the ancient capital of 
Italy, and the Italian government 
wishes to recover it, and needs its 
prestige for the present kingdom of 
Italy.” But in no known period of 
history has Rome ever belonged to 
Italy; Italy for ages belonged to 
Rome, and was governed from and 
by it. Never in its whole history 
was Rome the capital of an Italian 
state, or the seat of an Italian gov- 
ernment. She was not the capital 
of any state; she was herself the 
state as long as the Roman Empire 
lasted, and as such governed Italy 
and the world. The empire was not 
Roman because Rome was its capi- 
tal city, but because Rome was the 
sovereign state itself, and all political 
power or political rights emanated, 
or were held to emanate, from her; 
and hence the empire was Roman, 
and the people were called Romans, 
not Italians. If you talk of restora- 
tion, let it be complete—recognize 
Rome as the sovereign state, and the 
rest of the world be heid as subject 
provinces. Italy was never the state 
while Rome governed, nor has the 
pame Italy at all times had the same 
geographical sense. Sometimes it 
meant Sicily, sometimes the southern, 
other times the northern, part of the 
peninsula—sometimes the heel or the 
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foot, and sometimes the leg, of the 
boot. 

It might or it might not be desira- 
ble for the pretended kingdom of 
Italy to have Rome for its capital, 
or the seat of-its government, though 
we think Florence in this mercantile 
age would be far more suitable. But 
suppose it. Yet these Protestant min 
isters must know that there is a di- 
vine command that forbids one to 
covet what is one’s neighbor's, 
Achab, king of Israel, wanted Na- 
both’s vineyard, and was much trou- 
bled in spirit that Naboth would not 
consent to part with it either for love 
or money. His queen, the liberal- 
minded Jezebel, rebuked him for his 
dejection, and, fearing to use his 
power as king of Israel, took mea- 
sures in his name that Naboth should 
be stoned to death, and the vineyard 
delivered to Achab. It was all very 
simple and easily done ; but we read 
that vengeance overtook the king, 
fell heavily on him, his household, 
and his false prophets ; that Jezebel 
fled from the Avenger, was overtaken 
and slain, and “the dogs came and 
licked up her blood.” ‘There is such 
a reality as justice, though our Ame- 
rican sympathizers with the liberal 
and enlightened Jezebel seem to 
have forgotten it. 

Dr. Stevens, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of Pennsylvania, rejoices 
at the spoliation of the Pope, the ab- 
sorption of the Roman state, and the 
unification of Italy, because “ Ital} 
thus opened to liberal ideas, and 
Rome itself unlocked to the advanc- 
ing civilization and intelligence of 
the nineteenth century.” Which ad- 
vancing civilization and intelligence 
are aptly illustrated, we presume, by 
the recent Franco-Prussian war, the 
communistic insurrection in Paris, the 
prostration of France, the nation 
that has advanced farthest in liberal 
ideas and nineteenth-century civili- 
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zation. We have here on a fly-sheet 
a specimen of the liberal ideas to 
which Italy is opened, and of the 
sort of civilization and intelligence 
towhich Rome is unlocked. We ex- 
tract it for the benefit of Bishop Ste- 
yens and his brethren : 


“Religions said to be revealed,” these 
free-thinkers tells us, “ have always been 
the worst enemy of mankind, because by 
making truth, which is the patrimony of 
all, the privilege of the few, they resist 
the progressive development of science 
and liberty, which can alone solve the 
eravest social problems that have 
mented entire generations for ages. 

“Priests have invented supernatural 
beings, made themselves mediators 
tween them and men, and go preaching 
always a faith that substitutes authority 
for reason, slavery for liberty, the brute 
for the man. 

“ But the darkness is radiated, and pro- 
gress beats down the idols and breaks 
the chains with which the priesthood has 
bound the human conscience. Furiously 
has raged the war between dogma and the 
postulates of science, liberty and tyranny, 
science and error. 

“The voice of justice, so long silenced 
in blood by kings and priests conspiring 
together, comes forth omnipotent from the 
secret cells of the Inquisition, from the 
ashes of the funeral pile, from every stone 
sanctified by the blood of the apostles of 
truth. People beli¢ved the reign of evil 
would last for ever, but the day is white, 
a spark has kindled a conflagration. 
Rome of the priests becomes Rome of the 
people, the Holy City a human city She 
no longer lends herself to a hypocritical 
faith, which, by substituting the form for 
the substance, excites the hatred of peo- 
ple against people solely because the one 
worships a God in the synagogue and 
the other in the pagoda. 

“The association of free-thinkers is es- 
tablished here most opportunely to give 
the finishing stroke to the crumbling edi- 
fice of the priesthood, founded in the ig- 
norance of the many by the astuteness of 
the few. Truth proved by science is our 
creed ; respect for our own rights in re- 
specting the rights of others, our morali- 
ty. 

“It is necessary to look boldly in the 
face the monster which for ages has 


tor- 


be- 


made the earth a battle-field, to defy him 
openly and in the light of day. We 
shall therefore be true to the programme 
of civilization, in the name of which the 
world has applauded the liberation.of Rome 
from the Pope, and we call upon all who 
love the moral independence of the fami- 
ly, prostituted and enslaved by the priest, 
upon all who wish a country great and 
respected, upon all who believe in human 
perfectibility, to unite with us under the 
banner of science and justice. 

“To Rome is reserved a great glory— 
that of initiating the third and most 
splendid epoch of human civilization. 

“Free Rome ought to repair the dam- 
age done to the world by sacerdotal Rome. 
She can do it, and she must do it. Let 
the true friends of liberty be associated, 
and descend to no compromise, no bar- 
gain with the most terrible enemy the 
human race has ever had.” * 


* Le religioni dette rivelate sono state sempre il 
pii grande nemico della umanita, poiché facendo 
del vero, patrimonio di tutti, il privilegio di po- 
chi, si opposero allo sviluppo progressivo della 
scienza e della liberta, le sole capaci di risolvere 
i pti gravi problemi sociali, attorno a cui da se- 
coli si agitano intere generazioni. 

Il sacerdote ha inventato degli esseri sopran- 
naturali, e fattosi mediatore fra questi e gli uomi- 
ni va predicando ancora uda fede, che sostituisce 
l’autoritd alla ragione, la schiaviti: alla liberta, 
il bruto all’uomo. 

Perd la tenebra sié diradata, ed il progresso 
abbatte glidoli e svincola l'umana coscienza 
dalle catene, di cui i sacerdoti l’aveano cinta. 

Accanita ferve la lotta fra il dogma ed i postu- 
lati della scienza, tra la liberta e la tirannide, fra 
la scienza e l’errore. 

La voce della giustizia, fatta tacere nel sangue 
da re e preti assieme congiurati, é risorta onni- 
potente dai penetrali della inquisizione, dalle 
ceneri dei roghi, da ogni pietra sanctificata dal 
sangue degli apostoli della verita. Si credeva 
durasse eterno il regno del male, perd l’alba é 
diventata giorno, la favilla si é fatta incendio. 
Ora Roma del prete diviene Roma del popolo, la 
citta santa citth umana. Non piisi presti fede 
a credenze ipocrite, che sostituendo la forma alla 
sostanza suscitarono odi tra popoli e popoli, sol 
perché gli uni adoravano un dio nella sinagoga e 
gli altri nella pagoda. 

L'associazione dei liberi pensatori si stabilisce 
qui opportunamente per dare l’ultimo colpo al 
crollante edificio sacerdotale, fondato nella ignor- 
anza dei molti e per l’astuzia dei pochi. Le veri- 
td provate dalla scienza costituiscono la nostra 
sola fede, il rispetto al diritto proprio nel rispet- 
tare il diritto altrui, la nostra morale. 

E d‘uopo guardare arditamente in faccia quel 
mostro secolare, che della terra ha fatto un cam- 
po di battaglia, sfidarlo all’aperto ed alla luce dei 
giorno. Saremo cosi fedeli al programma della 
civilta, in nome della quale il mondo ha applaud- 
ito alla liberazione di Roma dal Papa. 

Noi facciamo appello a quanti amano davvero 
l'indipendenza morale della famiglia, prostituita 
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This programme of the Association 
of Free-thinkers in Rome is not an 
inapt commentary on the letter of 
the Bishop of Pennsylvania, and is a 
hearty response to the sympathy and 
encouragement given them in their 
work of destruction by the great and 
respectable New York meeting. It 
at least telis our American sympathi- 
zers how their friends in Rome un- 
derstand their applause of the depo- 
sition of the Pope from his temporal 
sovereignty and the unity of Italy. 
Are they pleased with the response 
given them ? 

There may be a difference between 
the free-thinkers and their American 
friends; but the chief difference ap- 
parently is, that the free-thinkers are 
logical and have the courage of their 
principles, know what they mean 
and say it frankly, without reticence 
or circumlocution, while their Amer- 
ican sympathizers have a hazy per- 
ception of their own principles, do 
not see very clearly whither they lead, 
and are afraid to push them to their 
last logical consequences. They 
have not fully mastered the princi- 
ples on which they act; only half- 
know their own meaning; and the 
half they do know they would express 
and not express. Yet they are great 
men and learned men, but ham- 
pered by their Protestantism, which 
admits no clear or logical statement, 
except so far as it coincides with the 
free-thinkers in regarding the Papacy 
as a monster, which must, in the in- 
terests of civilization and liberty, be 


e fatta schiava dal prete—a quanti vogliono una 
patria grande e rispettata—a quanti credono alla 
umana perfettibilita—uniamoci tutti sotto la ban- 
diera della scienza e della giustizia. 

A Roma é riservata una gran gloria—quella 
d’iniziare la terza e pid splendida epoca dell’in- 
civilimento umano. 

Roma libera deve riparare ai danni arrecati al 
mondo dalla Roma sacerdotale. Essa pud far 

0, essa deve farlo. I veri amici della liberta si 
associino, e non iscendano a patti sol nemico pid 
terribile che abbia avuto l'umana famiglia. 

Roma, Febbraio, 1871. La CoMMISSIONE. 
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got rid of. Yet we can discover no 
substantial difference in principle be- 
tween them. The deeds and events 
they applaud have no justification or 
excuse, save in the atrocious princi- 
ples set forth by the free-thinkers. 
We are willing to believe these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen try to persuade 
themselves, as they would fain per- 
suade us, that it is possible to war 
against the Papacy without warring 
against revealed religion or Christian 
morals, as did the reformers in the 
sixteenth century; but these Roman 
free-thinkers know better, and tell 
them that they cannot do it. They 
understand perfectly well that Chris- 
tianity as a revelation and an au- 
thoritative religion and the Papacy 
stand or fall together; and it is 
because they would get rid of all 
religions that claim to be revealed 
or to have authority in matters of 
conscience, that they seek to over- 
throw the Papacy. They attack the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope 
only as a means of attacking more 
effectually his spiritual sovereignty ; 
and they wish to get rid of his spirit- 
ual sovereignty only because they 
wish to rid themselves of the spirit- 
ual order, of the law of God, nay, of 
God himself, and feel themselves free 
to live for this world alone, and 
bend all their energies to the pro- 
duction, amassing, and enjoying the 
goods of time and sense. It is not the 
Pope personally, or his temporal gov- 
ernment as such, that they call the 
worst enemy of mankind, or the 
“ monster that for ages has made the 
earth a field of blood,” but revealed 
religion, but faith, but the supernat- 
ural order, but the law of God, the 
spiritual order, which the Pope offi- 
cially represents, and always and 
everywhere asserts, and which his 
temporal power aids him to assert 
more freely and independently. They 
recognize no medium between the 
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Papacy and no-religion. They dis- 
dain all compromise, admit no zia 
media, neither the Anglican via me- 
dia between “ Romanism” and dis- 
sent, nor the Protestant via media be- 
tween the Papacy and _ infidelity. 
They war not against Protestantism, 
though they despise it as a miserable 
compromise, neither one thing nor 
another; they even regard it with 
favor as a useful and an efficient ally 
in their anti-religious war. 

The free-thinkers in Rome and 
elsewhere present the real and true 
issue between the Papacy and its 
enemies, and give the real mean- 
ing of the atrocious deeds which 
have effected the deposition of the 
Pope, the absorption of the state of 
the church, and the unity of Italy 
under the House of Savoy. They 
present it, too, without disguise, in 
its utter nakedness, so that the most 
stolid cannot mistake it; precisely as 
we ourselves have uniformly pre- 
sented it. The issue is “the Papacy 
or no-religion,” and the meaning of 
the deeds and events the New York 
meeting applauded is, “ Down with 
the Papacy as the means of putting 
down religion and emancipating the 
human conscience from the law of 
God!” How does the Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
and his brother Protestant Episco- 
pal bishops among the sympathizers 
with Italian unity, like the meaning 
or the issue, when presented truly 
and honestly, and they are forced to 
look it squarely in the face? What 
does Mr. Justice Strong, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
think of it? He is the president of 
an evangelical—perhaps we should 
say fanatical—association, whose ob- 
ject is to procure an amendment to 
the preamble of the Constitution of 
the United States, so that the repub- 
lic shall be made to profess, officially, 
belief in God, in Christ, and the super- 
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natural inspiration of the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments. 
What says he. to the assertion that 
“religions said to be revealed have 
always been the worst enemy of man- 
kind”? Yet his name appears among 
the sympathizers with Italian unity. 
Do these gentlemen know what 
crimes and atrocities they applaud, 
and what is the cause with which 
they express their sympathy? Or, 
like the old Jews who crucified the 
Lord of Life between two thieves, 
are they ignorant of what they do? 
These Roman free-thinkers only 
give us the programme of the secret 
societies, who have their net-work 
spread over all Europe, and even 
over this country; of the Mazzinis 
and Garibaldis, of the Red Repub- 
licans and Communists, who have 
instituted a new Reign of Terror in 
Paris, who are filling the prisons of 
that city while we are writing (April 
7) with the friends of order, with 
priests and religious, plundering the 
churches, entering and robbing con- 
vents and nunneries, and insulting 
and maltreating their peaceful and 
holy inmates, banishing religion from 
the schools, suppressing the public 
worship of God, and drenching the 
streets in the blood of the purest 
and noblest of the land, all in the 
name of the people, of liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity—the programme, 
in fact, of the whole revolutionary, 
radical, or so-called liberal party 
throughout the world. The realiza- 
tion of civil liberty, the advancement 
of science, the promotion of society, 
truth, and justice, are—unless, per- 
haps, with here and there an indi- 
vidual—a mere pretext to dupe sim- 
ple and confiding people, and gain 
their support. The leaders and know- 
ing ones are not duped; they under- 
stand what they want, and that is the 
total abolition of all revealed religion, 
of all belief in the spiritual order, or 
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the universal, eternal, and immutable 
principles of right and justice, and 
the complete emancipation of the 
human intellect from all faith in the 
supernatural, and of conscience from 
all the law not self-imposed. 

Are our American sympathizers 
with Victor Emmanuel in his war 
on the Pope, with the unity of Italy, 
and the revolutionary party through- 
out Europe, and with which the Pro- 
testant missionaries on the Continent 
in Catholic nations are in intimate 
alliance, really dupes, and do they 
really fancy, if the Papacy were gone, 
the movement they applaud could be 
arrested before it had reached the 
programme of the Association of 
Free-thinkers in Rome? We can 
hardly believe it. Europe was re- 
organized, after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, by the Papacy, and conse- 
quently on a Christian basis—the in- 
dependence of the spiritual order, 
and the freedom of religion from 
secular control or intermeddling, the 
rights of conscience, and the supre- 
macy of truth and justice in the mu- 
tual relations of individuals and of 
nations. No doubt the Christian 
ideal was far from being practically 
realized in the conduct of men or na- 
tions; there were relics of heathen 
barbarism to be subdued, old super- 
stitions to be rooted out, and fierce 
passions to be quelled. The Philis- 
tines still dwelt in the land. In re- 
organized Europe there was no lack 
of great crimes and great criminals, 
followed often by grand penances 
and grand expiations; society in 
practice was far from perfect, and 
the good work that the church was 
carrying on was often interrupted, re- 
tarded, or destroyed by barbarian 
and heathen invasions of the Nor- 
mans from the North, the Huns from 
the East, and the Saracens from the 
South. 

But the work was renewed as soon 
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as the violence ceased. Under the 
inspiration and direction of the Pa- 
pacy and the zealous and persevering 
labors of the bishops and their clergy, 
and the monastic orders of either sex, 
assisted not unfrequently by kings and 
emperors, secular princes and nobles, 
the Christian faith became the ac- 
knowledged faith of all ranks and 
individuals and _ nations. 
Gradually the old heathen supersti- 
tions were rooted out, the barbar- 
isms were softened if not wholly sub- 
dued, just and humane laws were 
enacted, the rights of individuals and 
of nations were defined and declared 
sacred and inviolable, schools were 
multiplied, colleges established, uni- 
versities founded, intelligence dif- 
fused, and society was advanci 
if slowly yet surely, towards the 
Christian ideal. If men or nations 
violated the immutable principles of 
justice and right, they at least recog- 
nized them and their duty to conform 
to them in their conduct; if the law 
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was disobeyed, it was not denied or 


classes, 





so altered as to sanction men’s vices 
or crimes ; if marriage was sometimes 
violated, its sacredness and indissolu- 
bility were held to be the law, and 
nobody sought to conform it to the 
interests of lust or lawless passion ; i 
a feudal baron wrongfully invade 
the territory of his brother baron, or 
oppressed his people, it was acknow- 
ledged to be wrong; in a word, if 
the conduct of men or nations was 
bad, it was in violation of the princi- 
ples which they held to be right—of 
the law which they owned themselves 
bound to obey. The conscience was 
not perverted, nor ethics and legisla- 
tion made to conform to a perverted 
conscience. 

But in the sixteenth century, bold, 
base, and disorderly men rose not 
only in acts of disobedience to the 
Pope, which had been no rare thing, 
but in principle and doctrine against 
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the Papacy; declared it a usurpation, 
hostile to the independence of sove- 
reigns and the Bible; denounced the 
Papal Church as the mystery of Baby- 
lon, and the Pope as the man of sin. 
The sovereigns listened to them, and 
the people of several nations believed 
and trusted them, cast off the Papacy, 
and interrupted the progress in man- 
ners and morals, in society and civili- 
zation, which had been going on from 
the sixth century to the sixteenth un- 
der the auspices of the Popes. ‘The 
reformers, as they are called, no doubt 
really believed that they could cast 
off the Papacy and retain the church, 
Christianity, revealed religion, in even 
greater purity and efficiency. Yet 
the experiment, it must be conceded, 
has not succeeded. The church, as 
an authoritative body, has been lost 
with the loss of the Papacy. The 
Bible, for the want of a competent 
and authoritative interpreter, has 
ceased to be authority for faith, and 
has been made to sanction the most 
various and contradictory opinions. 
Faith itself has been resolved into a 
variable opinion, and the law of God 
explained so as to suit each man’s 
own taste and inclination. Religion 
is no longer the recognition and asser- 
tion of the supremacy of the spiritual 
order, the rights of God, and the 
homage due to our Maker, Re- 
deemer, and Saviour; nothing eter- 
nal and immutable is acknowledged, 
and truth and justice, it is even con- 
tended, should vary from age to age, 
from people to people, and from in- 
dividual to individual. 

The state itself, which in several 
anti-Papal nations has undertaken to 
supply the place of the Papacy, has 
everywhere failed, and must fail, be- 
cause, there being no spiritual au- 
thority above it to declare for it the 
law of God, or to place before it a 
fixed, irreversible, and infallible ideal, 
it has no support but in opinion, and 


necessarily becomes dependent on 
the people; and, however slowly or 
reluctantly, it is obliged to conform to 
their ever-varying opinions, passions, 
prejudices, ignorance, and false con- 
science. It may retard by acts of 
gross tyranny or by the exercise of 
despotic power the popular tendency 
for a time, but in proportion as it 
attempts it, it saps the foundations 
of its own authority, and prepares its 
own overthrow or subversion. If in 
the modern non-Catholic world there 
has been a marked progress in scien- 
tific inventions as applied to the me- 
chanical and industrial arts, there has 
been an equally marked deteriora- 
tion in men’s principles and charac- 
ter. If there is in our times less dis- 
tance between men’s principles and 
practice than in medizeval times, it is 
not because their practice is more 
Christian, more just or elevated, for 
in fact it is far less so, but because 
they have lowered their ideal, and 
brought their principles down to the 
level of their practice. Having no 
authority for a fixed and determined 
creed, they assert as a principle none 
is necessary, nay, that any creed im- 
posed by authority, and which one 
is not free to interpret according to 
one’s own private judgments, tastes, 
or inclination, is hostile to the growth 
of intelligence, the advance of science, 
and the progress of civilization. The 
tendency in all Protestant sects, stron- 
ger in some, weaker in others, is to 
make light of dogmatic faith, and to 
resolve religion and morality into the 
sentiments and affections of our emo- 
tional nature. Whatever is authori- 
tative or imposes a restraint on our 
sentiments, affections, passions, in- 
clinations, fancies, whims, or capri- 
ces, is voted tyrannical and oppres- 
sive, an outrage on man’s natural free- 
dom, hostile to civilization, and not 
to be tolerated by a free people, who, 
knowing, dare maintain their rights. 
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Take as an apt illustration the 
question of marriage, the basis of 
the family, as the family is the basis 
of society. In the Papal Church 
marriage is a sacrament, holy and 
absolutely indissoluble save by death, 
and the severest struggles the Popes 
engaged in with kings and emperors 
were to compel them to maintain its 
sanctity. The so-called reformers 
rejected its sacramental character, 
and made it a civil contract, and 
dissoluble. At first, divorces were 
restricted to a single cause, that of 
adultery, and the guilty party was 
forbidden to marry again; but at 
the pressure of public opinion other 
causes were added, till now, in seve- 
ral states, divorce may be obtained 
for almost any cause, or no cause at 
all, and both parties be at liberty to 
marry again if they choose. There 
are, here and elsewhere, associations 
of women that contend that Chris- 
tian marriage is a masculine institu- 
tion for enslaving women, though it 
binds both man and woman in one 
and the same bond, and that seek to 
abolish the marriage bond altogether, 
make marriage provisional for so long 
a time as the mutual love of the par- 
ties may last, and dissoluble at the 
will or caprice of either party. No 
religious or legal sanction is needed 
in its formation or for its dissolution. 
Men and women should be under 
no restraint either before or after 
marriage, but should be free to cou- 
ple and uncouple as inclination dic- 
tates, and leave the children, if any 
are suffered to be born, to the care 
of—we say not whom or what. Say 
we not, then, truly, that without the 
Papacy we lose the church; without 
the church, we lose revealed religion ; 
and without revealed religion, we 
lose not only the supernatural order, 
but the moral order, even natural 
right and justice, and go inevitably 
to the conclusions reached by the 
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free-thinkers in Rome. One of the 
greatest logicians of modern times 
the late M. Proudhon, has said : 
“One who admits the existence even 
of God is logically bound to admit 
the whole Catholic Church, its Pope, 
its bishops and priests, its dogmas, 
and its entire cultus; and we must 
get rid of God before we can get 
rid of despotism and assert liberty.” 

Let our American sympathizers 
with Victor Emmanuel and the uni- 
ty of Italy look at modern society 
as it is, and they can hardly fail to see 
that everything is unsettled, unmoor- 
ed, and floating ; that men’s minds are 
everywhere shaken, agitated by doubt 
and uncertainty ; that no principle, no 
institution, is too venerable or too sa- 
cred to be attacked, no truth: is too 
well established to be questioned, and 
no government or authority too le- 
gitimate or too beneficent to be con- 
spired against. Order there is none, 
liberty there is none; it is sought, but 
not yet obtained. Everywhere re- 
volution, disorder—disorder in the 
state, disorder in society, disorder in 
the family, disorder in the individual, 
body and soul, thoughts and affec- 
tions; and just in proportion as the 
Papacy is rejected or its influence 
ceases to be felt, the world intellec- 
tually and morally, individually and 
socially, lapses into chaos. 

We describe tendencies, and rea- 
dily admit that the whole non-Catho- 
lic world has not as yet followed out 
these tendencies to their last term; 
in most Protestant sects there are un- 
doubtedly those who assert and hon- 
estly defend revealed religion, and to 
some extent Christian doctrines and 
morals ; but, from their Catholic rem- 
iniscences and from the reflected in- 
fluence of the Papacy still in the 
world by their side declaring the 
truth, the right, the just, for indi- 
viduals and nations, and denouncing 
whatever is opposed to them, not 
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from Protestant principles or by vir- 
tue of their Protestant tendencies ; 
and just in proportion as the exter- 
nal influence of the Papacy has de- 
clined and men believed it becom- 
ing old and decrepit, has the Protest- 
ant world been more true to its innate 
tendencies, developed more logically 
its principles, cast off more entirely 
all dogmatic faith, resolved religion 
into a sentiment or emotion, and rush- 
ed into rationalism, free religion, 
and the total rejection of Christian 
faith or Christian morals, and justi- 
fied its dereliction from God on prin- 
ciple and at the command of what 
it calls science—as if without God 
there could be any science, or any- 
body to cultivate it. The Protest- 
ant world has no principle of its own 
that opposes this result, or that when 
logically carried out does not lead sure- 
ly and inevitably to it. The principles 
held by Protestants that oppose it 
and retain many of them from ac- 
tually reaching it are borrowed from 
the Papacy, and if the Papacy should 
fall they would fall with it. 

Now we ask, and we ask in all 
seriousness, the learned jurists, the 
distinguished statesmen, the able edi- 
tors, the eminent Protestant divines, 
poets, and philosophers, who took 
part in or approved the great sympa- 
thy meeting, where but in the Papa- 
cy are we to look for the nucleus or 
the principle of European reorgani- 
zation, for the spirit that will move 
over the weltering chaos and bid light 
spring from the darkness, and order 
from the confusion? We know they 
look anywhere but to the Papacy ; to 
the Parisian Commune, to Kaiser 
William and Prince Bismarck, to Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, to Mazzini, and to 
Garibaldi—that is, to the total aboli- 
tion of the Papacy and the Catholic 
Church. But in this are they not 
like the physician who prescribes, as 
a cure to the man already drunk, 
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drinking more and more deeply? 
Are they not like those infatuated 
Jews—we are writing on Good Fri- 
day—who demanded of Pilate the 
release, not of Jesus in whom no fault 
was found, but of Barabbas, who was 
arobber! Can Barabbas help them ? 
Will he help re-establish the reign of 
law, and teach men to respect the 
rights of property, the rights of sov- 
ereigns, and the duties of subjects ? 
We say not that the Pope can re- 
organize Europe, for we know not 
the secret designs of Providence. 
Nations that have once been enlight- 
ened~and tasted the good word of 
God, and have fallen away, lapsed 
into infidelity, and made a mock of 
Christ crucified, cannot easily, if at 
all, be renewed unto repentance and 
recover the faith they have knowingly 
and wilfully cast from them. There 
is not another Christ to be crucified 
for them. We have no assurance 
that these apostate European nations 
are ever to be reorganized ; to be saved 
from the chaos into which they are 
now weltering; but if they are, we 
know this, that it can be only by the 
power and grace of God, communi- 
cated to them through the Papacy. 
There is no other source of help. 
Kings and Kaisers cannot do it, for it 
is all they can do to keep their own 
heads on their shoulders; the mob 
cannot do it, for it can only make 
“confusion worse confounded ;” the 
popularly constituted state, like our 
own republic, cannot do it, for a pop- 
ular state, a state that rests on the 
popular will, can only follow popular 
opinions, and reflect the ignorance, 
the passions, the fickleness, the self- 
ishness, and the basenesses of the 
people ; science and philosophy can- 
not do it, for they are themselves dis- 
organized, in a chaotic state, un- 
certain whether man differs from the 
brute, whether he has a soul, or is 
only a congeries of matter, and wheth- 
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er he is or is not developed from the 
monkey or the tadpole ; atheism can- 
not do it, for it has no positive prin- 
ciple, is the negation of all principle, 
and effective only for destruction ; 
Protestantism cannot do it, for it is 
itself chaos, the original source of 
the evil, and contains as its own no 
principle or organite from which a 
new organization can be developed. 
We repeat, then, if there is any hope, 
it is in the Papacy, which rests on a 
basis outside of the world, and speaks 
with divine authority; and the first 
step to reorganization must be the 
re-establishment of the Holy Father 
in the full possession of his rights. 
Whether there is faith enough left on 
earth to demand and effect his resto- 
ration, remains to be seen. 

Certain it is, let men say what they 
will, the Pope is the only sovereign 
power on earth at this moment that 
stands as the defender of the rights 
of independent governments; of in- 
ternational law, the equality of sov- 
ereign states without regard to size, 
race, language, or geographical po- 
sition—the sole champion of those 
great, eternal, and immutable princi- 
ples of justice on which depend 
alike public liberty and individual 
freedom, the sanctity and inviolability 
of the family, the peace and order 
and the very existence of society. 
If the kings and rulers of this world 
are with him, or dare utter a feeble 
whisper to encourage and sustain 
him, the people are opposed, or cold 
or indifferent, and pass him by, wag- 
ging their heads, saying in a mock- 
ing tone, “ He trusted in heaven, and 
let heaven save him.” 





Sardinia and the Holy Father. 


It were little short of profanity to 
indicate the contrast between his 
sublime attitude and the abject 
and servile attitude of these distin. 
guished countrymen of ours. They 
but prove themselves slaves to the 
spirit of the age, and only reflect 
popular ignorance and passion, and 
follow the multitude to worship at 
the shrine of Success, and to trample 
on the wronged and outraged. He 
dares arraign the fierce and satanic 
spirit of the age, to face the enraged 
multitude, to defy popular opinion 
or popular passion, to proclaim the 
truth it condemns, to defend the 
right it tramples under foot, and up- 
hold the scorned and rejected rights 
of God, and the inviolability of con- 
science. It were an insult to truth 
and justice, to moral greatness and 
nobility, to dwell on the contrast, 
His attitude is that of his Master 
when he trod the wine-press alone, 
and of the people none were with 
him. It is grand, it is sublime, be- 
yond the power of mortal man, un- 
less assisted with strength from above. 
No man, it seems to us, can contem- 
plate his attitude, firm and inflexible, 
calm and serene, without being 
filled, if he have any nobility or gen- 
erosity of soul, or any sense of moral 
heroism or true manliness in him, 
with admiration and awe, or feel- 
ing that his very attitude proves that 
he is in the right, and that God is 
with him. Let our American sym- 
pathizers with his traducers end _per- 
secutors behold him whom they cal- 
umniate, and, if they are men, blush 
and hang their heads. Shame and 
confusion should cover their faces! 
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FLOWERS. 


To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold, 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean— 


Is a pleasure accorded to few only 
of the dwellers upon earth; seldom 
indeed to the few who could best ap- 
preciate the privilege. A large por- 
tion of the sum total of human exis- 
tence is spent in cities. Outside of 


these, the wants of life, best supplied 
by the co-operation of numbers, gath- 
er people together in towns and vil- 
Travelling is generally such 


lages. 
only as may be needful in the exer- 
cise of trades and professions, with a 
view to their ultimate end, the accu- 
mulation of wealth; or such as ex- 
hausted energies demand to fit them 
for further toil. The invalid, it is 
true, seeks to revive his failing pow- 
ers in far-away balmy climates and 
delicious scenes—and there is a love 
for his birthplace in the heart of 
many a wanderer which leads him 
back time after time to the old home- 
stead, and invests it with countless 
charms, although bleak and barren 
its surroundings may be—but to how 
few individuals it is given, in the ful- 
ness of their health and mental fa- 
culties, to rove abroad at will through 
the beauties and sublimities of crea- 
tion—to look on her rolling oceans 
and broad lakes; her foaming cata- 
racts and stupendous mountains; 
on the luxuriant loveliness of the 
VOL. XIII.—20 


torrid zone, and the icy wonders of 
the north! 

Yet such things always make part 
of the expectancies, the bright anti- 
cipations of youth—the day-dreams, 
crushed down at last by hard reali- 
ties. For to generation after gene- 
ration the story of life is strangely 
the same. Its general events unfold 
themselves in a succession marked 
for each one with singular uniformi- 
ty ; a uniformity, indeed, so suscepti- 
ble of calculation that on it are bas- 
ed many of its most extended specu- 
lations. 

Pecuniary interests generally push 
their claims first and most boldly, 
because least to be evaded. Then 
come the petty edicts of an artificial 
social existence, which command and 
receive submission before their pre- 
sence is even suspected, and though 
their power be neither recognized nor 
acknowledged. Gradually the turn- 
ing kaleidoscope of time shows more 
sombre colors; the path to be trod- 
den is made visible—the mind bends 
itself to the narrow way — earthly 
happiness seeks its realization in a 
circumscribed sphere—and so, one 
by one, the winged thoughts lower 
their circle of flight, and the dream- 
er ceases to dream. 
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But the love of nature is implant- 
ed too deeply in the heart of man 
to be ever entirely eradicated ; and 
the sentiment finds for itself an ex- 
pression coextensive with its exis- 
tence in the universal love of flow- 
ers. They have a charm for the eye 
and soul welling from a deeper source 
than those graceful forms and bril- 
liant colors, for they are a portion 
of the great universe. They are a 
link, and an important one, and the 
one most exquisitely fashioned, in 
the mighty chain which holds beside 
them not only the everlasting hills, 
but 


** Planets, suns, and adamantine spheres.” 

Year after year they return to us 
with a beauty which never palls, to 
make us wiser, and better, and hap- 
pier; and as punctually they meet 
from each true heart a greeting fitly 
due to their fairy manifestations of 
the same boundless Power which 
called forth those mightier, sublimer 
forms of matter so often placed be- 
yond our reach. 

Flowers, when mention is made 
of them in the Old Testament, are 
consecrated (so to say) by the most 
lofty associations ; they typify virtue 
—happiness—the Deity himself. 
When the inspired writer would fain 
depict in language level to our hum- 
ble capacity pleasures of which we 
can have not the most distant idea— 
the ge of man’s first terrestrial 
paradise calls it a garden; as 
the word best embodying to us hap- 
piness sinless and complete ; ; and the 
Deity in the same sacred volume 
prompted 





“The flower of the field, and the lily of the val- 
ley,” (Cant, ii.) 


as the most appropriate figures of 
his own divine holiness. Flowers 
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with lamps of fine gold made part 
of the decorations of Solomon’s tem. 

ple. The Scriptures were originally 

written in the land of bold imagery 
and under a burning sun, where her. 
bage and water constitute wea Ith ; 
consequently, we find throughout its 
pages rich pastures and flowing 
streams suggested themselves as em. 

blems of rewards not only in this 
world, but of those beyond the grave, 
Again, the brief span of life, and the 
uncertainty of all earthly possessions, 
are imaged by the fading flower and 
the withered grass ; and the prophets 
in their denunciations of the wicked 
constantly compare them, in the de- 
solation of utter abandonment, to a 
garden without water. 

Asia has always been the especial 
land of flowers; from the rose-gar- 
dens which Semiramis* planted at 
the foot of Mount Bajistanos, 800 

, to the fragrant gardens now to 
be seen in almost every oriental city. 
The fame of these rose-gardens ex. 
tended so far that Alexander the 
Great, on his Eastern expedition, turn- 
ed a long way from his course to vi- 
sit them. ‘The city which Solomon 
founded, Tadmor in the wilderness 
(Palmyra), about midway between 
the Orontes and Euphrates, was cele- 
brated, and indeed derived its name, 
from the abundance of a magnificent 
species of palm-tree which grew there. 
This tree (the Borassus of Lin.) yields 
a liquor seducing and pernicious, and 
in taste resembling weak champagne.t 
The ruins of this city and its sur- 
roundings are described by travel- 
lers as exceedingly imposing. The 
city of Susa (in Scripture, Susan), in a 
district lying on the Persian Gulf, 
was in ancient days the residence of 
the Persian kings ; their summers be- 


* Diod. ii. 13. 
+ Sir W. Jones. 
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ing spent at Ecbatana, in the cool 
mountainous district of Media. The 
name Susa signifies a lily, and is 
said to have been given on account 
of the great quantity and beauty of 
these flowers which grew in its vici- 
nity. The fertility of the land of 
Bashan is mentioned in Scripture, 
and its oaks are coupled with the ce- 
dars of Lebanon. Media also is 
mentioned by old writers; and Car- 
mania, north of the Persian Gulf, 
boasted of vines bearing clusters 
more than two feet long. 

China in modern times calls her- 
self the flowery kingdom, but she is 
not the only one; in many other 
parts roses are extensively cultivated 
for the purpose of distilling from 
them the ottar (atéah-gul) of com- 
merce; and the landscape is 
converted for a hundred acres into 
one great rose-garden. It has been 
estimated that one-half of all the 
varieties of roses scattered over our 


often 


gardens were originally brought from 
Asia; and perhaps, counting the 
fields planted there for distillation, 
it may be said that one-half of all 
in actual bloom adorn that quarte 


of the globe. Yet the simple wild 
roses of Asia, like our own wild roses, 
are very inconspicuous little flowers ; 
it is only under the skilful hand of 
the florist that each one of those 
many varieties develops its own 
peculiar beauties, and we obtain the 
cultivated roses of the garden. The 
Afghan province of Turkistan is, in 
some parts, at the present day fa- 
mous for its roses. Balkh, the mo- 
dern capital, is so exceedingly hot 
that each spring. the inhabitants in a 
body leave it for the little village of 
Mezar; and Mezar boasts of the 
most beautiful roses in the world—a 
fragrant red rose which they name 
gul-i-surkh. This peculiar variety 
grows on the pretended tomb of Ali 
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(whose real monument is at Nedjef). 
They say that these roses will flour- 
ish in no soil but that of Mezar—an 
experiment (they say) which has been 
repeatedly tried and failed. Mr. 
Vambéry, who was there in 1864, 
says, “ They are certainly more love- 
ly and fragrant than any I ever 
saw.” 

Mr. Vambéry was sent in 1863, by 
the Hungarian Academy, on a scien- 
tific mission to Central Asia. At 
Teheran he assumed the dress of a 
dervish and the name of Hadji Rech- 
id, and in this character he joined a 
company of twenty-four pilgrims, 
“ragged and dirty,’ who were on 
their return from Mecca to their far- 
away home in the north-east. They 
never penetrated his disguise—and 
with them he traversed an extent of 
country never before visited by a 
European. They travelled mostly 
by night, to avoid the excessive 
heat. Oftcourse much natural land- 
scape was lost, but we are struck 
with the abundance of flowers and 
gardens along thisroute. One which 
he mentions is not fascinating, but 
that was an exception; before leav- 
ing Teheran, he visited two Euro- 
pean friends near there, and found 
“ Count G in a small silk tent in 
a garden like a caldron; the: heat 
was awful! Mr. Alison was more 
comfortable in his pleasant garden 
at Guhalek.” 

When the pilgrims resumed their 
journey at Teheran, such as were rich 
enough hired a camel for two, as part- 
ners. Mr. Vambéry soon loaned his 
animal to a “ dirty friend,” and join- 
ed the pedestrians, who, like true be- 
lievers—followers of the Prophet 
buried all care in one word, 2is- 
met.* As they tramped on (he says), 
“When their enthusiasm had been 


* “Tt is a sin to think of the future.” 
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sufficiently stimulated by reminis- 
cences of the gardens of Mergolan, 
Namengan, and Kholand, all began 
with one accord to sing a telkin 
(hymn), in which I joined by scream- 
ing as loud as I was able Allah ya 
Allah !” 

The gardens at Tabersi, a place 
where they rested, were very beauti- 
ful, also there were “abundance of 
oranges and lemons, tinted yellow 
and red with their dark-green leaves. 
From scenes of luxuriant vegetation 
they passed into the desert of Tur- 
kistan, which extended on all sides, 
far as eye could reach, like a vast 
sea of sand, on one side slightly 
undulating in little hills, like waves 
in a storm, on the other side level 
as a calin lake. Not a bird in the 
air, nor a crawling thing on the earth ; 
“ traces of nothing but departed life in 
the bleaching bones of man or beast 
who had perished there!” But mark 
how rapid the transition once more to 
beauty and fertility! On emerging 
from this desolation and reaching the 
frontier of Bokara, they had only 
proceeded half an hour through a 
country resplendent with gardens 
and cultivated fields when the little 
village of Kakemir lay before them. 

Bokara (the city) is at this day the 
Rome of Islam. There is a small 
garden not far from it whose fame is 
widely extended; for in it stands the 
tomb of Baha-ed-din, the national 
saint of Turkistan, second in sancti- 
ty only to Mahomet. Pilgrimages are 
made to this tomb and garden from 
the most remote parts of China ; and 
the people of Bokara go every week. 
About three hundred asses ply for 
hire between the garden and the 
city. It is considered a miraculous 
devotion in these animals that, while 
they go thither with the greatest 
alacrity, only the most determined 
cudgelling can turn them homeward 
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—but then, asses may have rural pro- 
clivities. 

Samarcand is the most beautify| 
city in Turkistan; magnificent in her 
splendid gardens, and in the tale of 
past glory told in herruins. Two of 
the lofty domes which greet the eye of 
the stranger as he approaches are as- 
sociated with Timour —the one js 
his mosque, the other his tomb, 
where the warlike Tartar rests among 
flowers. If we can picture the many 
lofty edifices with their imposing 
domes, and then suppose the whole 
intermixed with closely planted gar- 
dens, we shall have a faint idea of 
the loveliness in the first view of 
Samarcand. The way from Samar- 
cand to Karshi, south, lies for the 
last two miles entirely through gar- 
dens.* 

In Karshi is a large garden called 
Kalenterkhane — literally, beggar’s 
house ; but we would rather translate 
it pilgrim’s house. The words are 
somewhat synonymous there, where 
the most saintly pilgrims to the tomb 
of the Prophet subsist on alms. But 
this is a lovely garden on the bank 
of the river, with walks and beds of 
flowers; and here the beau monde 
of Karshi are to be seen daily from 
about two o’clock until past sunset. 
In different parts of the place the 
Samovins (gigantic Russian tea-ket- 
tles) are constantly occupied in fur- 
nishing their customers, gathered 
around them in circles two and three 
deep, with the national beverage, tea. 

We have a slight glimpse of tropi- 
cal flowers in a green-house, but no- 
thing of their native beauty and 
abundance; for what a poor repre- 
sentative of its class is that dwarfed 
and solitary specimen, faded in col- 
or and deficient in the perfume of a 
hot climate! Then how can imagi- 


* Mr. Vambéry’s Central Asia. 
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nation fill out the entire landscape— 
when vines and trees cluster togeth- 
er, and twist their dark leaves and a 
thousand such blossoms into one 
sweet mass? Then the nard grass; 
and the spicy chandan, which old 
books say once covered the moun- 
tains of Malaya; and the groves of 
catalpa—not the catalpa of our la- 
titude, but that which opens under an 
Indian sky, which the bee seeks be- 
fore all other blossoms! The morn- 
ing-glory (Ipomea) here has no fra- 
erance, but one which grows wild in 
Southern Asia gives out a perfume 
like cloves. 

One thing we remark in Asia is 
the quantity of flowers cultivated in 
cities, even the largest and most 
densely populated; in those of 
China especially, flowers are a house- 
hold necessity. In most other lands 
—certainly in ours—they are asso- 
ciated with life in the country, or, at 
least, they are the pleasant privilege 
of the little village. Flowers in a 
city are luxuries only within reach 
of the wealthy. A bouquet bought 
in the market-place is a rare excess 
of floral expenditure, and it must 
1eeds be trimmed and watered until 
the last leaf withers. The dweller 
in a labyrinth of brick walls is happy 
if he can, one time in a year, escape 
to grass and gardens, and refresh me- 
mory that such things exist; but in 
Asiatic cities flowers are a part of 
life. A modern traveller says: 


“ After an interesting passage up the 
river tc Canton, the stranger enters the 
suburbs of the city. Here he is surprised 
to see the number of flowers and flower- 
ing-plants which everywhere meet his 
eyes every house-window and 
court-yard is filled with them.” 


The home of Ponqua-qua, a re- 
tired Chinese merchant and mandarin, 
was crowded with flowers and sweet 
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shrubs. Besides a greenhouse of 
choice plants, and the customary 
garden, his banqueting-hall opened 
on a grove of orange-trees and ca- 
mellias, all covered with singing-birds. 
In years long past, the same tastes 
prevailed. Sir John Chardon, who 
was in Persia in 1686, dwells on 
delicious city gardens of “roses, 
lilies, and peach-trees.” And fur- 
ther back still, in a.p. 1086, lived 
Atoz, a celebrated Chinese states- 
man and writer. In a description 
of his villa and grounds, he enume- 
rates hedges of roses and pomegra- 
nate-trees—banks of odoriferous flow- 
ers— bamboo groves with gravel 
walks, willows and cedars, with the 
added treasure of a library of 5,000 
volumes.* 


In almost all pagan countries some 
certain flowers, either real or imagi- 
nary, receive a sort of veneration 
from being associated with superna- 
tural and invisible things. Often- 
times the plant so honored is a tree, 
as the Soma of the Hindoos (the 
Persian Homa), which was “the 
first tree planted by Ahura-marda 
by the fountain of life. He who 
drinks of its juice can never die.” 
In the Hindoo Mahabharet, the 
mountain Mandar, the occasional 
abode of the deities, is covered with 
a “twining creeper;”’ and India 
boasts a vine well befitting to deck 
the home of the gods! It is the 
Bengal danisteria of Linnzus, the 
most gigantic of all climbers. Its 
blossoms are pale pink shaded with 
red and yellow—so beautiful and so 
fragrant that it has gained the na- 
tive name “delight of the woods.” 
Another mountain, Meroo—a spot 
“beyond man’s comprehension ”— 


* Olivier de Sevres. Introduction to ‘edition 


of 1804. 
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is adorned with trees and celestial 
plants of rare virtue. 

The ¢disa (Butea frondosa) is 
held in great veneration; it gave 
name tothe plain Plassey, or more 
properly Pelassey. Itis named in the 
Vedas, in the laws of Menu, and in 
Sanscrit poems. Few plants (says 
Sir W. Jones) are considered more 
venerable and holy. ‘There was a 
famous grove of it once at Crishna- 
nagar. 

The oriental Vauclea gives an odor 
like wine from its gold-colored blos- 
soms, hence it was called Halipriga, 
or beloved of Halin, the Bacchus 
of India. 

The ash-tree is very. conspicuous 
in the fables of the dda, and, as 
some part of the Scandinavian creed 
is said to have been carried thither 
from Asia, we may speak of it here. 
In the fifth fable of the prose Zdda, 
the first man was named Aske (ash- 
tree), and the first woman Emla (elm- 
tree). We ask, Why these two es- 
pecial trees? But see further—they 
were created by the sons of Bore 
from two pieces of wood found float- 
ing in the waves—and, behold, a sen- 
sible reason ! 

An ash-tree is in the palace of the 
gods; it typifies the universe. Its 
ramifications are countless—penetrat- 
ing all things—and under its bran- 
ches the gods hold council. But 
this ash-tree in various shapes is 
‘almost the only green leaf in Scandi- 
navian mythology. Whatever else 
Sigge (Odin) carried thither from 
Asia, he left behind the countless 
(and some beautiful) flower legends. 
Or did they die in the icy north— 
and in their place spring up that 
machinery of blood and fierce pas- 
sions which made Valhalla not the 
flower-clad mountain of oriental 
climes, but a battle-ground, where 
life was renewed only to be again 
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pleasurably extinguished, and where 
boar’s meat and mead was joy suffi- 
cient ? 


Flowers seem literally to pervade 
almost all oriental literature, ancient 
and moderne They inspire kings to 
lay aside care and enact the poet, 
In the middle of the last century. 
one of the Chinese emperors, Kien- 
long, distinguished himself by a long 
poem, in which he painted the beau- 
ties of nature and his admiration of 
them. He was contemporary with 
Frederick the Great, who also, as his 
French friend sneeringly informs us, 
always travelled with a quire of fool- 
scap in his pocket. On which of 
the monarchs the muses smiled most 
kindly, no Chinese critic is here to 
tell. See-ma-kung, a Chinese states- 
man, wrote a book called the Gar. 
den—and very many similar might be 
named.* 

What can express the softer emo- 
tions of the soul as well as flowers? 
The oriental lover can find no sweet- 
er name for the object of his passion 
than “ My rosebud!” Her form is the 
young palm-tree, her brow the white 
jasmine, her curling locks sweet 
hyacinths ; her grace is the cypress; 
she is a fawn 
shrubs ! 


among aromatic 


**Roses and lilies are like the bright cheeks of 
beautiful maidens, 
In whose ears the pearls hang like drops of 
dew !’ 

Listen to a song from the Schar- 
Namah of Fedusi, one of the most 
celebrated Persian poets. In the 
original, the lines rhyme in couplets; 
this is only an extract. One can 
scarce think of the maiden as walk- 
ing the earth. Surely she must have 
reclined on some rose, or floated 
round some lily ! 


*See translation by Sir W. Jones. 
edition, 13 vols. 


London 
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“The air is perfumed with musk, and 
the waters of the brooks, are they not the 
essence of roses? This jasmine bending 
under the weight of its flowers, this thick- 
et of roses shedding its perfume, seem 
like the divinities of the garden. Wher- 
ever Menisched, the daughter of Afrariab, 
appears, we find men happy. It is she 
who makes the garden as brilliant as the 
sun; the daughter of an august monarch, 
is she not a new star? She is the bril- 
liant star that rises over the rose and 
jasmine. Peerless beauty! her features 
are veiled, but the elegance of her figure 
rivals the cypress. Her breath spreads 
the perfume of amber around her; upon 
her cheek reposes the rose. How lan- 
guishing are her eyes! Her lips have 
stolen their color from the wine, but their 
odor is like the essence of roses.”— 
Translated from Sismonde de Sismondi. 


Nor is it only love which levies 
this tribute on flowers. We subjoin 
an extract from Mesihi, another poet 
whose fame is world-wide: Mesihi 
the irresistible !—who paints in many 
a lyric, with graphic touch, the fasci- 
nations of beauty, and in the con- 


cluding verse of one of them (with 
happy self-complacency) thus solilo- 
quizes : 


“ Thou art a nightingale with a sweet voice, 
O Mesihi! when thou walkest with the damsels 
Whose cheeks are like roses!” 


In the following subject, flowers 
would be expected, but in the long 
poem of which this is only a part 
they are truly—the whole: 


ODE TO SPRING. 


Thou hearest the song of the nightingale, that the 
vernal season approaches. The spring has 
spread a bower of joy in every grove ; where 
the almond-tree sheds its silver blossoms. 

Be cheerful; be full of mirth ; 

For the spring soon passes away, it will not 

Jast. 


The groves and hills are again adorned with all 
sorts of flowers. A pavilion of roses as a 
seat of pleasure is raised in the garden; who 
knows which of us will live when the fair 
season ends? 

Be cheerful; etc., etc. 


Again the dew glitters on the leaves of the lily 
like the water of a bright scymitar. The dew- 
drops fall through the air on the garden of 
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roses; listen to me if thou wouldst be de- 


lighted. 
Be cheerful ; etc., etc. 


The time 1s past when the plants were sick, and 
the rosebud hung its head on its bosom. 
The season comes in which mountains and 
steeps are covered with tulips. 

Be cheerful; etc., etc. 


{ 


Each morning the clouds shed gems over the 
rose gardens, The breath of the gale is Tar- 
tarian musk. Be not neglectful of duty 
through too great love of the world. 

Be cheerful ; etc., etc. 
Mesthi, trans. by Sir W. Fones. 


Flowers are beautiful—but such a 
profusion of them in print is not con- 
genial to our northern tastes, despite 
other testimony in the enthusiasm of 
some oriental scholars. Of course, 
for those who are so happy as to 
read the originals there is a charm 
which is lost in translation —but 
there is good reason why we fail to 
sympathize. Hemmed in by cold 
and snow half the year, thought, 
passion, and deep feelings seek ex- 
pression through channels not made 
of things visible; and their tides are 
not the less deep and strong because 
less demonstrative. The passionate 
and imaginative literature of the East 
is the outpourings of the soul under 
circumstances widely different from 
those under which similar effusions 
here (and some of the most impas- 
sioned and eloquent, too) have been 
penned. Each calls forth different 
tropes and figures—and if it is diffi- 
cult for the one side to stir up imag- 
ination to untiring flights through 
rose-gardens, equally would the poet 
of Negaristan find it impossible to 
picture the charms of his mistress, 
and die of love or despair, before a 
coal-fire in the lamp-light. 

Who can hear of roses without 
calling up an image of the nightin- 
gale, or, in Eastern phrase, the Bulbul ? 
The mutual loves of the two (for 
roses can love there) have made the 
theme of tales and songs without 
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number. Whether the story is fact 
or fiction—whether the bird really 
pours forth its most thrilling notes in 
the atmosphere of that perfume, may 
be a disputed point with “ outside 
barbarians,” but with native writers 
the belief is fully accepted. Here, 
again, the repetition is wearisome ; 
and here, again, it is pleasant to 
blame—not our lack of imagination, 
but our peculiar surroundings; for, 
alas! our vault empyrean is colorless 
or cloudy; the melodious Bulbul a 
thing to dream of; and the song, 
generally, only a prosaic translation ! 

The southwestern part of Asia is 
the land of spices, frankincense, and 
myrrh. It is also the land of sweet 
flowers, although few modern travel- 
lers say much about them. One 
reason, perhaps, is that the extreme 
heat obliges the stranger to rest most 
of the day, and night is for stars, not 
flowers. 

But who ever associates flowers 
with Arabia? Is it the prolonged 
and baleful influence of that little 
wood-cut map which monopolized 
a whole page in infantile geography 
—the map which presents Arabia 
arrayed in dots, which we were then 
and there informed meant desert ? 
Or is it the omnipresent muffled 
figures, camels, and tents which 
typify Arabia in all books de- 
voted to juveniles? Whatever the 
cause, Arabia and Arabians always 
come to mind sandy and wander- 
ing. 

Not so the Arabia which Niebuhr 
traversed in the last part of the last 
century, with most ample opportuni- 
ties for information. 

Arabia, he writes, enjoys almost 
constant verdure. It is true, most 
of the trees shed their leaves, and 
annual plants wither and are repro- 
duced; but the’interval between the 
fall of old leaves and the reappear- 
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ance of others is so short that it is 
scarcely observable.* 

Here are found most of the plants 
of two zones. On the high lands, 
those of Europe and Northern or 
rather Middle Asia; on the plains, 
those of India and Africa, not pre- 
cisely identical with those of Europe, 
but a different species or variety, 
Delicious and abundant also are all 
kinds of tropical fruits; and so plen- 
tiful the melons that they serve as 
food for their camels. From Arabia 
were also first brought many of those 
plants which we cultivate as curiosi- 
ties rather than for beauty—the cactus 
tribe. One of the most remarkable 
has its stem expanded to a globular 
form, about the size of a man’s head: 
this rests on the earth, and from it 
proceed branches bearing flowers, 
In seeking for the most showy 
flowers, we must turn to their forest 
trees. Their forests are not very ex- 
tensive, and such as they have are 
rarely seen by strangers, being quite 
distant from the usual course of 
travel. But the majestic height of 
the trees, covered with bright-colored 
and fragrant blossoms, are in marked 
contrast to our own forest trees, 
whose flowers, generally, can scarce- 
ly be distinguished from the leaves. 
One kind, the eura, is so very fra- 
grant that a small blossom will per- 
fume an entire apartment. Among 
small sweet plants is the panicratum, 
something like the sea-daffodil, of 
the purest white; an Azdiscus, of the 
most brilliant red ; and the moscharia, 
which gives from leaves and flowers 
the perfume of musk. But a cata- 
logue of their names alone would ex- 
ceed our limits. 


“With these glorious blossoms,” says 
Mr. Niebuhr, “the peasantry retain the 


* Niebuhr’s Aradia, vol. ii. 
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ancient custom of crowning themselves 
on certain days of joy and festivity.” 


There is poetry in this custom, 
«Jt is said that this nation alone has 
produced more poets than all others 
united” (Sésmondt). Arabia shares 
more than flowers with the rest of 
Asia; she, too, joins to them poetry. 
Her people have the same fertile 
imagination, aversion to the re- 
straints of cities, love of freedom 
and of nature, quick feelings and 
ardent passions, which make the 
true poet. The day is past—even 
so long past that they. have forgotten 
it-when all this found expression in 
compositions, which we read now, 
and marvel at their rich inventions 
and glowing imagery ; but, neverthe- 
less, they are poets still! A distin- 
guished French author writes: 


“Through the whole extent of the Mo- 
hammedan dominions, in Turkey, Persia, 
and even to the extremity of India, a nu- 
merous class of Arabs, both men and 
women, find a livelihood in reciting these 
tales to crowds who delight to forget their 
annoyances in the pleasing dreams of im- 
agination. In the coffee-houses of the 
Levant, one of these men will gather a 
silent crowd around him, whom he will 
excite, by his tale, to terror or pity; but 
more frequently he will picture to his au- 
dience those brilliant and fantastic visions 
which are the patrimony of Eastern ima- 
ginations. The public squares of cities 
abound with these story-tellers, who fill 
up, too, the dull hours of the seraglio. 
Physicians recommend them often to 
their patients, to soothe pain or induce 
sleep; and those accustomed to the sick 
modulate their voices and soften their 
tones as slumber steals over the suf- 
ferer.” 


Seven of the most remarkable old 
Arabian poems, written in gold, are 
hung in the Caaba, or Temple, at 
Mecca; and the authors show them- 
selves not in the least degree behind 
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other orientals in heaping up flowers 
and metaphors. 

Flowers were once held, in Arabia, 
of high importance in science. Next 
to the sciences of mathematics, they 
valued that of medicine; and many 
volumes were written on their medi- 
cal plants. Somewhere about the 
year 941, Aben-al-Beither made a 
botanical tour over Europe and Asia, 
and a part of Africa, and, on his re- 
turn, published a volume On the Vir- 
tues of Plants. Still earlier than this, 
in 775, Al-Mansour, the second prince 
of the Abassides, invited a Greek phy- 
sician to his court, and obtained 
through him translations of many 
learned Greek works on medicinal 
plants. Such are flowers in Asia. 

It is no wonder that, where nature 
has lavished her choicest productions, 
and all classes delight in cultivating 
them, flowers have increased ad in- 
finitum. No wonder their brilliant 
hues inspired a native poet to sing: 


‘*A rainbow has descended on the garden.” 
Mesihi. 


II. 


THE little colony who passed from 
Asia to Egypt and first peopled that 
portion of the Mediterranean shore, 
in that time so long past—time with- 
out a date—must have carried with 
them many of their native plants; 
for several found indigenous only in 
India are found cultivated there. 
Among others is the Nymphz ne- 
lumbo, the Lotus. This bore in In- 
dia a sacred character; the Hindoo 
fable taught that the little god of 
love, their Cupid, was first seen 
floating down the Ganges on a lotus 
leaf. In very many ways this flow- 
er is interwoven with the Hindoo 
creed, or introduced in their litera- 
ture—as in the following. _It is part 
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of a sublime Hymn to Narayena, in 
which that great Invisible is thus ad- 
dressed : 


** Omniscient spirit! whose all-ruling power 
Bids from each sense bright emanations 
beam, 
Glows in the rainbow, sparkles in the stream, 
Smiles in the bud, and glistens in the flower 
That crowns each vernal bower!” 





and the radiant being, dazzling and 
beautiful, who springs to life and ty- 
pifies the material universe, 

*“ Heavenly pensive on the lotus lay, 


That blossomed at his touch, and shed a golden 
ray.” * 


In Egypt, when carried thither, it 
naturally retained a sort of sacred 
character. It is represented in their 
paintings and sculptures more fre- 
quently than any other plant; in 
scenes of festivity and processions, 
where it is twined with other flowers 
into wreaths and chaplets; and also 
in sacred scenes. Mr. Wilkinson de- 
scribes a painting found at Thebes, 
in which is represented the final jud 
ment of a human being: 
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“ Osiris is seated on a throne, as judge 
of the dead. Heis attended by Isis and 
Nepthys, and before him are the four 
Genii of Amenti, standing on a Lotus. 
Horus introduces the deceased whose ac- 

-tions have been weighed in the scales of 


Truth.” 


Lotus buds have been often found 
in the old tombs. It was also intro- 
duced into their architecture. The 
most favorite capital for a column 
was a full-blown water-plant, suppos- 
ed to be the papyrus, with a bud of 
the same, or a lotus bud. A large 
variety of it called Lotomelia is culti- 
vated there still in gardens. 

Within the last few years, some in- 
yormation has been gathered relating 
to the domestic life of the early 


* Translation of Sir W. Jones, 
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Egyptians, which was previously only 
conjecture. To use the words of Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson: “ It has been drawn 
from a comparison of the paintings, 
sculptures, and monuments still ex- 
isting, with the accounts of ancient 
authors.” 

On fragments of stone in different 
degrees of preservation, taken from 
the ruins of temples, tombs, and dead 
cities, are found representations of 
those who once stood here, surround- 
ed by all the wealth and glory, the 
luxuries and magnificence of which 
this is the wreck. Cut in lines which 
time has not all effaced, or traced in 
colors which centuries have scarcely 
dimmed, we see here master and 
slave, kings, priests, and people, in 
all the occupations of ordinary life— 
a half-obliterated record of the pur- 
suits, customs, habits, and tastes of 
a nation so remote that their place 
in the past cannot be even conjectur- 
ed. Weonly know, from unmistaka- 
ble evidence, that they came origi- 
nally from Asia, and lived thus in 
the land of Egypt. Looking at these 
fragments of their skilful workman- 
ship, thought goes back to an era al- 
most fabulous! For who can call 
up even in fancy that period, when 
the Nile ran through its primitive 
landscape, and no foot of man had 
pressed its shore! When no cities 
stood in that fertile valley, and the 
first stone of the first pyramid was 
not yet laid! What a space of time 
must have elapsed between the first 
landing and the accomplishment of 
all these mighty labors! ‘There is a 
mist over it all, gathered through 
uncounted centuries; and although 
science and research have thrown 
some light, it is not much more than 
the flickering torch with which one 
walks at midnight; a little is reveal- 
ed near at hand, but all beyond is 
darkness, 
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Nevertheless, so much of interest 
is connected with Egypt that the 
least added knowledge is of value ; 
for not only is it mentioned by the 
most ancient profane writers as mys- 
terious in antiquity even to them, 
but it is the land of the Old Testa- 
ment. Mounds of ruins, great in 
height and extent, on a branch of 
the Nile, yet mark the place of 7Za- 
nis,* the Zoan of Scripture, where, 
according to the Psalmist, Moses 
wrought those miracles which ended 
in the exodus of the Jews. On paint- 
ings found at Thebz, the Vo-Ammon 
of Scripture, are representations of 
slaves engaged in making bricks, 
with taskmasters superintending them; 
and although these may not be Jews, 
for brick-making was a universal me- 
nial occupation, it carries us back to 
the days when “ bricks without straw ” 
were demanded. ‘The departure of 
the Israelites from bondage, B.c. 1491, 
was in the reign of Thotmes IIL, 
the Pharaoh of Scripture, which re- 
cords his destruction in that day, 
when, 

“Pharaoh went in on horseback with 
his chariots and horsemen into the sea; 
and the Lord brought back upon them 
the waters of the neither 
lid so much as one of them remain, .. . 
and they (the Israelites) saw the Egyp- 
tians dead upon the sea-shore.” 


sea, 


It is remarkable that a drawing 
found at Thebes represents his son 
Amenoph, who succeeded him, as 
coming to the throne a mere child, 
under the guidance of his mother. 
But we digress too far. 

Among other things learned by 
patient research, we perceive the ad- 
miration of the early Egyptians for 
flowers, and the care with which they 
cultivated them. “ Flowers are re- 
presented on their dresses, chairs, 


* Anthon’s Anc. and Medieval, p. 735. 
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boxes, boats, on everything suscepti- 
ble of ornamentation; and flowers 
and leaves are painted on the linen 
found preserved in the tombs ” ( Wi/- 
kinson). a 

Pliny, in enumerating the flowers 
of ancient Egypt, says the myrtle is 
the most odoriferous; the reason, 
doubtless, for its being so often 
placed, as now found, about the 
dead. At present it is only cultivat- 
ed in gardens. ‘The other plants 
Pliny names as indigenous are 
the violet, rose, myosotis, clematis, 
chrysanthemum, and indeed nearly 
the whole catalogue of a modern 
garden. Figures on their paintings 
are decked with crowns and garlands 
of anemone, acacia, convolvulus, 
and some others. In the old tombs 
are found date-trees, sycamores, and 
the tamarisk. 

There is a design at Thebes which 
represents the funeral procession of 
one evidently of rank. There are 
cars covered with palm _ branches, 
then female mourners, other person- 
ages, and next a coffin on a sledge 
decked with flowers. 

In another very extensive and 
elaborate painting a similar proces- 
sion is represented as crossing the 
lake of the dead, and going from 
thence to the tombs. The first boat 
contains coffins decked with flowers ; 
in another is a high-priest, who offers 
incense before a table of offerings ; an- 
other boat contains female mourners, 
others male mourners, and others 
chairs, boxes, etc. 


“Gardens are frequently represented 
in the tombs of Thebes and other parts 
of Egypt, many of which are remarkable 
for their extent.” ( Wilkinson.) 


To better understand an ancient 
Egyptian garden, we will first look 
at their dwellings. In some few 
cities where the size and something 
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like a plan can be distinguished, the 
streets are seen, some of them wide, 
but more very narrow. Their houses, 
garden-walls, public places, all but the 
temples, were of brick. The plan of the 
houses was similar to what now pre- 
vails in warm climates; the principal 
apartments were ranged round a 
court-yard, with chambers above 
them. In this court were a few 
trees, some boxes of flowering-plants, 
and a reservoir of water. ‘Their 
houses were generally three stories in 
height. 


“ Besides these town-houses, the 
wealthy Egyptians had extensive villas, 
containing spacious gardens, watered by 
canals communicating with the Nile. 
They had also tanks of water in different 
parts of this garden, which served for 
ornament, and also forirrigation when the 
Nile was low. On these the master of 
the place amused himself and friends 
by excursions in a pleasure-boat.” 


Such a scene is represented in an 
old painting. The company are 
seated in the boat under a canopy; 
while slaves, or at least menials, 
walk along the bank and drag it after 
them, in a way similar to our canal 
navigation. 


“So fond were the Egyptians of trees 
and flowers, and of gracing their gardens 
with all the profusion that could be ob- 
tained, that they exacted a tribute of rare 
productions from the nations tributary to 
them ; foreigners from distant countries 
are represented as bearing plants, among 
other presents, to the Egyptian kings.” * 


To ancient Egypt we are doubt- 
less indebted for the invention of 
artificial flowers, now so prominent 
in female attire. They were made 
there first from the papyrus, the 
plant of which paper was made. 
Some old writer relates that, when 
Agesilaus was in Egypt, he was so 


* See illus. Lond. ed. of Sir T. G. Wilkinson’s 
Anc. Egyp. 
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charmed with a kind of crowns and 
chaplets which he saw in use there, 
formed to resemble flowers, that he 
carried many of them home with 
him to Sparta. They were perhaps 
imitated in Greece and became uni- 
versal, yet retained the name of the 
inventors ; for Pliny says: 


“ Sic coronis e floribus receptis paulo 
mox sabiere que vocantur Agyptiz, ac 
deinde hibernz, quum terra flores negat, 
ramento e comibus tincto.”—/P/in. xxi, ‘. 

Everything that pictures the do- 
mestic life of this people has such 
great interest that it is difficult to 
avoid digression. Every record of it 
expresses wealth and their peculiar 
tastes. Walls are profusely covered 
with various designs, doors are stuc- 
coed to imitate costly wood, and their 
carved chairs have furnished symmet- 
rical copies to modern art. Interspers- 
ed with these things, we have these 
traces of their flowersand gardens—a 
story of their rural pleasures in that 
day of glory, when they built the 
pyramids—that day which has no 
date! The hieroglyphics carved in 
stone, on which they doubtless se- 
curely relied for fame and a name to 
the end of time, yet cover the walls 
still standing of their superb temples; 
they are traced on tombs—on urns 
—on the rocks which surround cities 
—on the sarcophagi of the dead, 
even on the very linen which envel- 
opes them—but they speak in a lost 
language! We comprehend only 
one brief epitaph—that a numerous 
and opulent people have entirely dis- 
appeared. 

In the middle ages, Egypt was 
still noted for flowers and valuable 
aromatic shrubs and herbs. Cyrene 
in the north part was remarkable 
for the beauty of its adjacent coun- 
try, which even then, says a writer, 
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bore traces of having been in former 
times a perfect flo wer-garden. 

In the time of Julius Cesar, roses 
must have received particular atten- 
tion and extensive cultivation, for we 
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read that a ship-load of the most 
fragrant was sent as a gift to Ceesar. 
He received them, however, with 
the graceless remark that he could 
show finer ones in Rome. 


OF YORKE. 


CHAPTER V. 


NEW 


ENOUGH is not only as good as a 
feast, it is better; and a little less 
than enough is better yet. How 
dear is that affection in which we 
have something to forgive! How 
charming is that beauty where the 
defects serve as indices to point out 
how great the beauty is! How 
wholesome is that salt of labor which 
gives a taste to leisure! For since 
the time of Eve, the point of perfec- 
tion, save with God, has been the 
point of decay; and profuse wealth 
has often deprived its possessor of 
great riches. 

What we arrive at by this pre- 
amble is that the Yorkes had been 
unconsciously suffering from the apa- 
thy of satisfied wants, and were now 
delighted to find that comparative 
poverty brings many a pleasure in 
its train. 

“Mamma,” Clara exclaimed, “ I do 
believe there is a certain pleasure in 
making the best of things.” 

It was the morning after their ar- 
rival, and the young woman was 
standing in a chair, driving a nail to 
hang ona picture. She had begun 
by groaning at sight of the wall, a 
white stucco painted over with brown 
flower-pots, holding blossoming rose- 
trees, But the cord of the frame 
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matched those roses, and in some 
unexplained way the picture looked 
well on that background. 

Mrs. Yorke, looking on, smiled at 
the remark. “There is a very cer- 
tain pleasure in it, my dear,” she 
said; “and I am glad that you have 
found it out.” 

Clara considered, gave the nail 
another blow, evened the picture, 
and contemplated it with her head 
on one side. It was an engraving 
of Le Brun’s picture of Alexander at 
the camp of Darius. “ Mamma,” she 
began again, “I think that Alexan- 
der the Great ought to have had an- 
other name after the adjective.” 

“What name, child ?” 

“ Goose! _ Why didn’t he, instead 
of crying for more worlds to con- 
quer, try to get at the inside of the 
one he had conquered the husk of ? 
Why did not he study botany, ge- 
ology, and—poverty ?” 

“ You are right, Clara,” the moth- 
er replied. “ Excess is always blind- 
ing. Why, we might have our whole 
house covered with morning-glories, 
yet never see the little silver tree that 
stands down in a garden of light at 
the bottom of each.” 

Clara clapped her hands with de- 
light. “ But fancy the house cover- 
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ed from top to bottom with morn- 
ing-glories all in bloom! It would 
be magical !” 

“Fancy yourself falling out of that 
chair,” suggested Mrs. Yorke. 

The girl stepped down, and walk- 
ed thoughtfully toward the door. 
“ How odd it is,” she said, pausing 
on the threshold, and looking back ; 
“T never see one truth, but immediate- 
ly I perceive another looking over its 
shoulder. And the last is greater 
than the first.” 

“Tt is perhaps an example of truth 
which you see at first,” Mrs. Yorke 
said. “And afterward you perceive 
the truth itself.” 

Clara went slowly toward the 
stairs, and her mother listened after 
her, expecting to hear some philoso- 
phical remark flung down over the 
balusters. Instead of that, she heard 
a loud call to Betsey that the hens 
and chickens were all in the parlor, 
screams of laughter at the scene of 
their violent expulsion, then a clear 
lark-song as Clara finished her as- 
cent. 

Up-stairs, Melicent and Hester 
were busy and cheerful, quiet, too, 
till Clara came. She soon created 
a breeze, and sounds of eager discus- 
sion came down to their mother’s 
ears. They were laying plans for 
the summer. ‘They would have com- 
pany down from Boston, and, when 
winter came, would each in turn visit 
the city. They would have more 
help in the house; and, in order to 
pay for it, would write for publica- 
tion. Every one else wrote; why 
not they? Indeed, Melicent had 
appeared in print, a friendly editor 
having taken with thanks some 
sketches she had written between 
drive and opera. “What is worth 
printing is worth paying for,” she said 
now; “and [f shall feel no reluc- 
tance in announcing that. in future 
my Pegasus runs for a purse.” 
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Clara had never been before the 
public ; but she had reams of paper 
written over with stories, poems, plays, 
and even sermons. She caught fire at 
everything, and, in the first excite. 
ment, dashed off some crude compo. 
sition, but seldom or never went 
over it coolly. Melicent, to whom 
alone she showed her productions, 
had discouraged her. “ You are like 
Nick Bottom, and insist on doing 
everything,” she said. : 
of incompetence.” 

Miss Yorke was one of those hy- 
per-fastidious persons who establish 
a reputation for critical ability sim- 
ply by finding fault with everything, 
Clara, on the contrary, was suppos- 
ed to have a defective taste, because 
she was always admiring, and search- 
ing out hidden beauties. 

But now at least Melicent conde- 
scended to admit that her sister 
might be able to accomplish some- 
thing in a small way, and it was 
agreed that they should broach the 
subject to the assembled family that 
very evening. , 

At this encouragement, Clara re- 
joiced. “You see,” she exclaimed, 
“T’ve been afraid that I might gra- 
dually grow into one of those lugu- 
brious Dorcases who go round laying 
everybody out.” 

Edith, following her aunt and cov- 
sins about, rejoiced in everything. To 
her, this house, with its rat-holes and 
its dingy paint and plaster, was su- 
perb. ‘The space, the sunshine, the 
air of elegance in spite of defects, the 
gentle voices and ways, all enchanted 
her. She found herself at home. 
Her own room was the last bubble 
on her cup of joy. They had given 
her the middle chamber over the 
front door, with a window opening 
out on to the portico, and. each 
of the family had contributed some 
article of use or adornment. Mrs. 
Yorke gave an alabaster statuette 


“Tt is a sign 
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of the Blessed Virgin, Mr. Yorke a 
Douay Bible, Melicent hung an en- 
graving of the Sistine - Madonna 
where Edith’s first. waking glance 
would fall upon it, Clara gave an 
olive-wood crucifix from Jerusalem, 
with a shell for holy water, Hester 
brought an ivory rosary, and Carl a 
miscal in Latin ‘and French, which 
she must learn to read, he said. 

They covered the floor with a soft 
Turkey carpet, set up a little iron 
bed, and draped it whitely, and put 
a crimson valance over the lace cur- 
tain of her window. The sisters 
worked sweetly and harmoniously 
in fitting up this bower for their 
young cousin, and were pleased 
to see her delight in what to them 
common things. When she 
gratefully embraced each one, and 
kissed her on both cheeks, they felt 
more than repaid. Clara blushed 
up with pleasure at her cousin’s caress. 

“ The little gypsy has taking ways,” 
Carl thought ; and he said, “ If you 
kiss Clara that way many times, she 
will have roses grow in her cheeks.” 

Then Edith went down-stairs to 
her aunt, and Carl went out to assist 
his father. 

Mr. Yorke was no exception to 
the general cheerfulness. He found 
himself more interested, while plan- 
ning his summer’s work with Patrick, 
than he had ever been while engag- 
ed in the finest landscape gardening, 
with an artist at his orders. Early 
in the morning he had captured two 
boys who were loitering about, and 
they willingly engaged themselves 
for the day to pick up wheel-barrow 
loads of small stones, and throw them 
into the mud of the avenue. 

“Mr. Yorke has got himself into 
business,” Patrick remarked to Carl. 
“That avenue has a wonderful appe- 
tite of its own.” 

Carl repeated this observation to 
his father, “And I think Pat is 
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right,” he added. “See how com- 
placently that mud takes in all you 
throw to it. It seems to smile over 
the last load of pebbles.” 

Mr. Yorke put up his eye-glasses. 
He always did that when he wished 
to intensify a remark or a glance. 
“JT intend to make these avenues 
solid, if I have to upset the whole 
estate into them,” he remarked. 

Mrs. Yorke sat in a front window 
holding an embroidery-frame, and 
Edith occupied a stool at her feet. 
The child had told all her story; 
her recollections of her mother, her 
life with the Rowans, of Captain 
Cary, and her ring. But of Mr. 
Rowan’s burial she said nothing. 
That was to remain a secret with 
those who had assisted. 

When Mrs. Yorke occasionally 
dropped her work, and sat looking 
out at her husband and son, Edith 
caressed the hand lying idly on that 
glowing wool, and held her own slen- 
der brown fingers beside those fair 
ones, for a contrast. She could not 
enough admire her aunt’s snowdrop 
delicacy, rich hair, and soft eyes. 

Mr. Yorke was too much engross- 
ed to notice his wife; but Carl look- 
ed up now and then for a glance and 
smile. 

* Do you recollect anything that 
happened when you were a little 
girl, Aunt Amy ?” Edith asked. 

The lady smiled and sighed in the 
same breath. “I was this moment 
thinking of a tea-party I had on that 
large rock you can just see at the 
right. I had heard my father read 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and my 
fancy was captivated by it. So I in- 
vited Titania, Oberon, and all the 
fairies, and they came. It was an 
enchanting banquet. The plates 
were acorn-cups, the knives and 
forks were pine-needles, the ‘cakes 
were white pebbles, and we drank 
drops of dew out of moss vases,” 
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“T’ve read that play too,” Edith 
said brightly. “ Mr. Rowan had it. 
And I read about Ariel. But I 
didn’t like Caliban nor Bottom, and 
I think it was a shame to cheat Ti- 


tania so. Do you remember any- 
thing else ?” 
“Yes, When I was five or six 


years old, my father brought home a 
new map of the State of Maine, and 
hung it on that wall opposite. It 
was bright and shining, and had 
the name in great letters across the 
whole. My father held me up be- 
fore it in his arms, and said I should 
have a silver quarter if I would tell 
him what the great letters spelt. 
How I tried! not so much for the 
silver, though I wanted it, as for the 
honor of success, and to please my 
father. But I couldn’t make 
than two syllables of it. To me 
M, A, I, N, E, spelt Mainé. But 
my father gave me the quarter. I sup- 
pose he thought that the language, 
and not I, was at fault.” 

“JT don’t see why letters should be 
put into words when they are not 
needed there,” Edith remarked. “I 
would like to have them left out. It 
makes a bother, and takes time.” 

The child did not know that she 
was uttering revolutionary sentiments, 
and that the reddest of red republi- 
canism luzked in her speech. 

Mrs. Yorke mused over her em- 
broidery, set a golden stitch in a vio- 
let, drew it too tightly, and had to 
loosen it. 

“Oh!” Edith exclaimed, her me- 
mory catching on that thread. ‘“ That 
makes me recollect that I knit a 
tight strip into the heel of Mr. Row- 
an’s stocking, and I can see just how 
it looked. But I didn’t know it 
then.” 

, There was a sound of wheels, and 
Mrs. Yorke looked up to see a car- 
riage drawn by a pair of greys com- 
ing up the avenue. Major Cleave- 
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land had lost no time in calling on 
his neighbors. 

Mr. Yorke went down to meet his 
visitor, the road being too peniten- 
tial for travel, and the two walked up 
together. They had known each 
other by sight in Boston, where the 
major spent his winters, but had no 
farther acquaintance. Now they met 
cordially, and stood a while talking 
in the portico before going in to see 
the ladies. Major Cleaveland was 
fresh-faced, pleasant - looking, and 
rather pompous im manner. A deep 
crape on his hat proclaimed him a 
widower. Indeed, Mrs. Cleaveland 
had not long survived young Mrs. 
Yorke, and the two had, ere this, let 
us hope, amicably settled she ques- 
tion of precedence. 

The visit was an agreeable one to 
all, though it was evident that the 
visitor felt more at ease with the ladies 
than with his host. He was slightly 
disconcerted by Mr. York’s piercing 
eyes, aquiline nose, and emphatic 
mode of speech, and on the whole 
found him rather too dominant in 
manner. It appeared that there 
were to be two lords in Seaton in- 
stead of one. 

We doubt if the most amiable of 
Bengal lions would be altogether 
pleased at seeing his proper jungle 
invaded by even the politest of Nu- 
bian lions; and we may be pretty 
sure that the lioness would hear in 
private more than one remark detri- 
mental to the dignity of that odious 
black monster with his desert man- 
ners. And in return, it is not unlike- 
ly that the African desert-king might 
sneer at his tawny brother as rather 
an effeminate creature. It is not the 
lionesses alone who have rivalries. 
Certain it is that, when Major 
Cleaveland had gone, and the ladies 
chose to praise him very highly, 
Melicent pronouncing him to be a 
superior person, Mr. Yorke saw fit 
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to greet the remark with one of his 
most disagreeable smiles. 

« Don’t you think so, papa ?” asks 
Melicent. 

“ He has intellectual tastes, but no 
intellectual power,” answered “ pa- 
pa” most decidedly. “ He has glim- 
merings.” 

But forall that, the call was a pleas- 
ant one, the gentleman lingering half 
an hour, and then going with reluc- 
tance. The presence of Edith had caus- 
ed him a momentary embarrassment. 
He was not sure that it would be 
delicate to remember having ever 
seen her before, and yet her smiling 
eyes seemed to expect a recognition. 
But Mrs. Yorke brought her forward 
immediately. “ Edith tells me you 
are an acquaintance,” she said, “ and 
that you have been very kind to her.” 

Before going, Major Cleaveland 
placed his pews in the meeting-house 
at their*disposal, and offered to send 
a carriage for them the next morn- 
ing. “I have two of the best pews 
in Dr. Martin’s church,” he said, “ and 
since my boys went away to school, 
there has been no one but myself to 
occupy them. There is room in 
each for six persons; and I sit in one, 
and put my hat in the other. Of 
course, we look like two oases in a 
red velvet desert. Do come, ladies, 
and make a garden of the place.” 

They all went out to the portico 
with him when he took leave, and 
he went away charmed with their 
cordiality, and with several new ideas 
in his mind. One of the first effects 
of this enlightenment was that the 
major appeared at meeting the next 
day without a crape on his hat. 

It was a fatiguing day, that Satur- 
day ; but at sunset their labors were 
over, all but arranging the books. 
The boxes containing these Mr. Yorke 
had brought into the sitting-room 
after tea, and the young people as- 


sisted him. He classified his library 
VOL, XIII.—21 


of Yorke. 
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in a way of his own. Metaphysical 
works he placed over science, since 
“ metaphysics is only physics ether- 
ized,” he said. One shelf, named the 
Beehive, was filled with epigrams and 
satires. History and fiction were indis- 
criminately mingled. Mr. Yorke 
liked to quote Fielding — “ pages 
which some droll authors have been 
facetiously pleased to call the history 
of England.” 

“ There are certain time-honored 
lies which every intelligent and well- 
informed’ person is expected to be 
familiar with,” he said. “Not to 
know Hume, De Foe, Fox, Cervantes, 
Froude, Le Sage, etc., argues one’s 
self unknown.” 

In a corner of the case was the 
Olympus where Mr. Yorke’s especial 
intellectual favorites were placed— 
among them Bolingbroke, Carlyle, 
Emerson, and ‘Theodore Parker. 
“They are fine pagans,” he said of 
the two last. 

Mrs. Yorke mused in the chimney- 
corner, her head resting on her hand, 
the smouldering fire throwing a faint 
glow up in her face. Edith sat by 
a table looking over William Blake’s 
illustrations of Blair’s Grave—a set 
of plates that had just been sent 
them from England. The daughters 
took books from the boxes, and call- 
ed their names; Carl, mounted on 
steps, placed the upper ones; and 
Mr. Yorke did everything they did, 
and more. He scolded, ordered, 
commented, and now and then open- 
ed a book to read a passage, or give 
an opinion of the author. 

“ Don’t put Robert Browning be- 
side Crashaw !” he cried out. “You 
might as well put Lucifer beside St. 
John. 

“Why, I thought you admired 
Browning, papa,” Melicent said. 

“So I do; but half his lustre is 
phosphorescent. It is a spiritual de- 
cay, and the lightnings of a superb 
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mind. But Crashaw is an angel. 
Edith must read him.” 

Looking at such a library, a Catho- 
lic remembers well that the serpent 
still coils about the tree of know- 
ledge, hisses in the rustling of it, and 
poisons many a blossom with his 
breath. Worse yet, though the an- 
tidote is near, few or none take it. 
Those for whom slanders against the 
church are written, never read the 
refutation. How many who read in 
Motley’s Dutch Republic that absolu- 
tions were sold in Germany at so 
many ducats for each crime, the 
most horrible crimes, either commit- 
ted or to be committed, having an 
easy price—how many of those rea- 
ders ask if it be true, or glance at a 
page which disproves the slander ? 
Who on reading Prescott looks to 
the other side to see exposed his in- 
sinuations, his false deductions from 
true facts? How many of those 
countless thousands who have been 
nurtured on the calumnies of Peter 
Parley, drawing them in from their 
earliest childhood, have ever read a 
page on which his condemnation is 
written ? And later, in the periodi- 
cal literature of the day, with a thou- 
sand kindred attacks, how many of 
those who, within a few months, 
have read in the Adantic Monthly 
Mrs. Child’s impertinent article on 
Catholicism and Buddhism, stopped 
to see that her argument, such as it 
was, was directed less against the 
church than against Christianity it- 
self? or looked in Marshall’s Chris- 
tian Missions to find that the resem- 
blance is simply a reflection of the 
early labors of the only missionaries 
who have ever influenced Asia—the 
faint echoes of “the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness ” ? 

But it is vain to multiply names. 
“The trail of. the serpent is over 
them all.” 


The books in their places, Mr. 
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Yorke seated himself to look over 4 
casket of precious coins and rings, 
“Wouldn’t you think that papa was 
dreaming over some old love-token 
of his boyhood ?” whispered Clara 
to her brother. 

Her father had fallen into a dream 
over an old ring with a Latin posy 
in it; and what he saw was this: 4 
blue sky, jewel-blue, over Florence, 
in whose air, says Vasari, “lies a 
immense stimulus to aspire after 
fame and honor.” He sawa superb 
garden, peopled with sculptured 
forms, and three men standing before 
an antique marble. It is Bertoldo, 
Donatello’s pupil, young Michael 
Angelo, and Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, the glory of Florence, whose 
face all the people and all the chil- 
dren love; and they are walking in 
the gardens of San Marco, the art- 
treasury of the Medici. Farther off, 
moving slowly under the trees, with 
his hands behind his back, and his 
eagle face bent in thought, is the 
learned and elegant Poliziano. Sud- 
denly he pauses, a smile flashes 
across his face, he brings his hands 
forward to clap them together, and 
goes to meet the three who have re- 
spected his seclusion. “ How now, 
Poliziano,” laughs the duke, “do we 
not deserve to hear the result of 
those musings which we were so 
careful not to intrude upon?” And 
the scholar, whose epigrams no less 
than his Greek and his translations 
are the pride of the court, bows 
lowly, and repeats the very posy en- 
graved on this ring over which Mr. 
Yorke now dreams in the nineteenth 
century, in the woods of Maine, in 
April weather. 

The bright Italian picture faded. 
Mr. Yorke sighed and put the magi- 
cal ring away, and took up a volume 
of Villemain’s Histoire de la Littéra- 
ture Frangaise, turning the leaves 
idly. 
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Melicent made a slight movement, 


and begged to be heard. ‘“ We girls 
have been talking matters over to- 
day,” she said, “ and would like to 
submit our plans to you. We have 
divided the house-work into three 
parts, which we take in rotation. One 
is to be lady’s-maid and companion 
for mamma, another is to make the 
beds and dust all the rooms, and the 
third will set the table, wash the 
china and silver, and trim the 
lamps.” 

Mr. Yorke looked up quickly as 
his daughter began, but immediately 
dropped his eyes again, and sat with 
a flushed face, frowning slightly. It 
was his first intimation that his daugh- 
ters had not only lost society and 
luxury, but that their personal ease 
was gone, They would have to per- 
form menial labors. 

“] think your arrangement a very 
good one, Melicent,” Mrs. Yorke re- 
plied tranquilly. She had all the 
time seen the necessity. “ But the 
post of lady’s-maid will be a sinecure. 
However, let it stay. It will be a 
time of leisure for each.” 

“Cannot Betsey do the work ?” 
Mr. Yorke asked sharply. 

“Why, papa!” Clara cried out, 
“ Betsey can scarcely spare time out 
of the kitchen to do the sweeping. 
When we come to making butter, we 
girls will have to help in the fine 
ironing.” 

“JT can churn!” Mr, Yorke ex- 
claimed desperately. 

“ My dear !” expostulated his wife. 

“T churned once when I was a 
boy,” he protested; “and the butter 
came.” 

They all laughed, except Hester, 
who affectionately embraced her fa- 
ther’s arm. “Why shouldn’t the 
butter come when you churn, dear 
papa ?” she asked. 

“You must have been in very 
good humor, sir,” said Carl slily. 
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“ We don’t mean to do this sort 
of work long,” Melicent resumed. 
“There is no merit in doing servile 
work, if one can do better. Clara 
and I will write, and so pay for ex- 
trahelp. I think ”—very indulgently 
—‘“that, with practice, Clara may 
make something of a writer. I shall 
write a volume of European travels. 
On the whole, looking at our revers- 
es in this light, they seem fortunate. 
Living here in quiet, we can accom- 
plish a literary labor for which we 
should never otherwise have found 
time.” 

“That is true,” Mr. Yorke said; 
but his look was doubtful and trou- 
bled. “Still, Melicent, I would not 
have you too confident. I would 
advise you to try astory. It would 
be more likely to sell. Europe r¢- 
chauffée has become a drug in the 
market, and our experiences abroad 
were pretty much what those of oth- 
ers are. A vagabond adventurer 
would have a much better chance of 
catching public attention.” 

Edith gazed in awe at her com- 
panions. She was in the midst of 
people who made books! She saw 
them face to face. So might pretty 
Psyche have gazed when first her 
husband’s celestial relatives received 
her, when she saw Juno among her 
peacocks, Minerva laying aside her 
helmet, Hebe pouring nectar. This, 
then, is Olympus! 

“ If you write a story, do take one 
suggestion from me, Melicent,” Carl 
said. “Pray give your hero and 
heroine brushes to dress their hair 
with. Have you observed that even 
the finest characters in books have 
to use a broom? The hair is always 
swept back.” 

Miss Yorke did not notice this 
triviality. She was looking rather 
displeased. 

“JT don’t want to discourage you, 
daughter,” her father went on. “ But 
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you must recollect that it is one 
thing to give a sketch to an editor, 
who is a friend, and dines with you, 
and another thing to offer him a 
book, which he is expected to pay 
for. Then he must look to the mar- 
ket and his reputation. Some of the 
finest writers in the world have de- 
scribed these very scenes which you 
would describe. Can you tell more 
of Rome than Madame de Staél has ? 
or paint a more enchanting picture 
of Capri than that of Hans Ander- 
sen? If not, you run the risk of 
reminding your reader of Sidney 
Smith’s reply to the dull tourist who 
held out his walking-stick, boasting 
that it had been round the world. 
‘Yes; and still it is a stick!’ says 
Sidney.” 

Miss Yorke held her head very 
high, and her color deepened. “I 
will then put my Ms. into the fire,” 
she said in a quiet tone, casting her 
eyes down. 

Her father gave an impatient shrug. 
* Not at all!” he replied. “ But you 
will take advice, and try to think 
that you are not above criticism.” 

“ Clara has an idea,” Carl inter- 
posed. He had been bending over 
some papers with his younger sister, 
“She also turns to travels, but very 
modestly. She calls them gleanings, 
and her motto is from De Quincey : 
‘Not the flowers are for the pole, 
but the pole is for the flowers.’ Here 
is the preface. Shall I read it ?” 

“Oh! I am afraid of papa!” Cla- 
ra cried, blushing very much. But 
Mr. Yorke, who only now learned 
that ‘his second daughter was also a 
scribbler, laughingly promised to be 
lenient ; and she suffered herself to 
be persuaded. They all looked kind- 
ly on her, even Melicent, in spite of 
her own mortification; and Carl 
read : 

“IT do not presume to write a vol- 
‘ume descriptive of European travel. 
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Many, great and small, have been in 
that field, some reaping wheat, oth. 
ers binding up tares. ‘These leaves 
are offered by one who gathered a 
few nodding things which no one 
valued, seeing them there, but which 
some one may, if fortune favor, smile 
at, since they grew there. One such 
might say: You're but a weed; but 
you grew in a chink of crumbling 
history ; I know where, for I measur- 
ed the arch, and sketched the colon- 
nade. And I recognize the green 
leaves of you, and the silver thread 
of a root, with a speck of rich old 
soil clinging yet. And, @ f/ropos, | 
saw there a child asleep in the shade, 
with a group of spotted yellow lilies 
standing guard, as if they had sprung 
up since, and because she had closed 
her eyes, and might change to a 
group of tigers if you should go too 
near. She had long eyelashes, and 
she smiled in her sleep. 

“1 do not claim to be an artist, O 
travelled reader! but I stretch a hand 
to touch the artist in you.” 

“ That isn’t bad,” Mr. Yorke said 
immediately. “And your motto is 
very pretty. Iam glad to have you 
familiar with De Quincey. He is good 
company. He is a man who does 
not overlook delicate hints, and he is 
respectful and just to children. He 
annoys me sometimes by a weak 
irony, aad by explaining too much; 
but, I repeat, he is good company.” 

Immediately Clara passed from 
the deeps to the heights. Her bosom 
heaved, her eyes flashed. She felt 
herself famous. 

** Now let us hear a chapter of the 
gleanings,” said her father. 

“ Why, I haven’t written anything 
but the preface,” Clara was forced 
to acknowledge. 

Mr. Yorke smiled satirically. Clara 
was notable in the family for making 
great beginnings which came to no- 
thing. 
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« But I have other things finished,” 
she said eagerly, and brought out a 
poem. All her fears were gone. 
She was full of confidence in her- 
self. 

We spare the reader a transcrip- 
tion of this production. Mephisto- 
pheles had a good deal to do with 
it, and it was probably written during 
some midnight ecstasy, when the 
young woman had been reading 
Faust. It was meant to be very 
fearful; and as the authoress read it 
herself, all the terrible passages were 
rendered with emphasis. 

Mrs. Yorke listened with a doubt- 
The reading was quite out 

her gentle mental sphere; and 

‘arl’s hand shaded his eyes, which 
had a habit of laughing when his 
lips did not. Mr. Yorke, with his 
mouth very much down at the cor- 
ners, his eyes very much cast down, 
and his eyebrows very much raised, 
glanced over a page of the book in 
his hand. 

“JT chanced to-night across the 
first touch of humor I have seen in 
Villemain,” he said. “ He quotes 
Crébillon: ‘ Corneille a pris le ciel, 
Racine la terre ; il ne me restait plus 
que Tenfer. Fe m’y suis jetté & corps 
perdu.’ * Matheureusement, says Vil- 
lemain, ‘ malheureusement il n'est pas 
aussi infernal qu'il le croit.” 

Without raising his face, Mr. Yorke 
lifted his eyes, and shot at the poetess 
a glance over his glasses. 

Instantly her face became suffused 
with blushes, and her eyes with 


ful face. 


tears. 

Mrs. Yorke spoke hastily. “I am 
sure, papa, the dear girls deserve 
every encouragement for their inten- 
tions and efforts. Iam grateful and 
happy to see how nobly they are 
taking our troubles; and I cannot 
doubt that, with their talents and 
good-will, they will accomplish some- 
thing. But it is too late to talk more 
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about it to-night. You must be 
tired, and my head is as heavy as 
a poppy. Shall we have prayers ?” 

She rose in speaking, went to the 
table, and, standing between her two 
elder daughters, with an arm round 
the neck of each, kissed them both, 
tears standing in hereyes. “If you 
never succeed in winning fame, my 
dears,” she said, “I shall still be 
proud and fond of you. Your sweet, 
helpful spirit is better than many 
books.” 

The Yorkes had never given up, 
though they had often interrupted, 
the habit of family devotion. Now 
it was tacitly understood that the 
custom should be a regular one. So 
Hester brought the Bible and pray- 
er-book, and placed them before her 
father, and her sisters folded their 
hands to listen. 

“T think we should have Betsey 
in,” Mrs. Yorke said; and Melicent 
went to ask her. 

Betsey and Patrick were seated at 
opposite sides of a table drawn up 
before the kitchen fireplace, where a 
hard-wood knot burned in a spot of 
red gold. One of the windows was 
open, and through it came a noise 
of full brooks hurrying seaward, and 
a buzzing, as of many bees, that 
came from the saw-mills on the river. 
Betsey was darning stockings, and 
Pat reading the Pilot. 

“We are to have prayers now,” 
Melicent said, standing in the door. 
* Will you come in, Betsey ?” 

Betsey slowly rolled up the stock- 
ing, and stabbed the darning-needle 
into the ball of yarn. “ Well, I 
don’t care if I do,” she answered 
moderately. “It can’t do me no 
great harm.” 

Melicent gave her a look of sur- 
prise, and returned to the sitting- 
room, leaving the doors ajar. 

“ Come, Pat,” said Betsey, “ put 
away that old Catholic paper, and 
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come in and hear the Gospel read. 
I don’t believe you ever heard a 
chapter of it in your life.” 

“No more did St. Peter nor St. 
Paul,” answered Patrick, without 
lifting his eyes from the paper. He 
had been reading over and over one 
little item of news from County Sli- 
go, where he was born. The old 
priest who had baptized him was 
dead; and with the news of his 
death, and the description of his fu- 
neral, how many a scene of the past 
came up! He was in Ireland again, 
poor, but careless and happy. His 
father and mother, now old and lone- 
ly in that far land, were still young, 
and all their children were about 
them. The priest, a man in his 
prime, stood at their cottage door, 
with his hand on little Norah’s head. 
They all smiled, and Norah cast her 
bashful eyes down. Now the priest 
was white-haired, and dead, and little 
Norah had grown to be a careworn 
mother of many children. The man 
was in no mood to hear taunts. 
Read the Gospel? Why, it was like 
reading a gospel to look back on 
that group; for they were true to 
the faith, and poor for the faith’s 
sake, and they had lived pure lives 
for Christ’s love, and those who had 
died had died in the Lord. 

“ But Peter and Paul wrote,” an- 
swered Betsey. “And what they 
wrote is the law of God. You'll 
never be saved unless you read it.” 

“ Many a one will be damned who 
does read it!” retorted Patrick wrath- 
fully. ‘“ What’s the use of reading 
a law-book, if you don’t keep the 
law ?” 

“Oh! if you're going to swear, 
I'll go,” Betsey replied with dignity, 
and went. But she took care to 
leave the doors ajar behind her. 

It was true, Patrick did not read 
the Bible much; but he knew the 
Gospels and Psalms in the prayer- 


book, and was as familiar with the 
truths of Scripture as many a Bible 
student. But he had heard it so be. 
quoted by those who were to him 
not much better than heathen, ang 
so made a bone of contention py 
snarling theologians, that he did not 
much care to read the book itself 
He could not now avoid hearing jt 
read without leaving the room; and 
he would not have had them hear 
him show that disrespect to them, 

Mr. Yorke’s voice had a certain 
bitter, rasping quality, which, with 
his fine enunciation, was very effec. 
tive in some kinds of reading. In 
the sacred Scriptures it gave an im 
pression of grandeur and sublimity. 
Patrick dropped his paper, and lis 
tened to the story of the martyrdom 
of St. Stephen. He knew it well, 
but seemed now to hear it for the 
first time. He saw no _ book, he 
heard a voice telling how the martyr 
stood before his accusers, with “his 
face as the face of an angel,’ and 
flung back their accusation upon 
themselves, till “they were cut to 
the heart,” and “ gnashed with their 
teeth at him.” 

“ Faith!” he muttered excitedly; 
“ but he had them there !' 

As Mr. Yorke went on with the 
story, and the saint, looking stead- 
fastly upward, declared that he saw 
the heavens open, and the Son of 
Man standing at the right hand of 
God, Patrick rose unconsciously to 
his feet, and blessed himself. ‘To his 
pure faith and unhackneyed imagina- 
tion the scene was vividly clear. He 
heard the outcry of the multi/ude, 
saw them rush upon their victim, 
drive him out of the city and stone 
him, till he fell asleep in the Lord. 

“¢ And a young man named Saul 
was consenting to his death,’” said 
the voice. 

“Glory be to God!” exclaimed 
Patrick, taking breath. 
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The prayer that followed grated 
on his feelings. ‘The reader lost his 
fire, and merely got through this part 
of the exercises. Evidently, Mr. 
Yorke did not believe that he was 
praying. Neither did Patrick believe 
that he was. 

The next morning Major Cleave- 
land’s carriage came to take them to 
what they called church. Melicent 
and Clara had already set out to 
walk. Carl stayed at home with 
Edith, and only Mr. and Mrs. Yorke 
and Hester drove. They overtook 
the others at the steps of the meet- 
ing-house, and found Major Cleave- 
land waiting in the porch for them. 

Mrs. Yorke was one of those sweet, 
unreasoning souls who fancy them- 
selves Protestant because they were 
born and trained to be called so, 
but who yield as unquestioning an 
obedience to their spiritual teachers 
as any Catholic in the world. She 
unconsciously obeyed the recommen- 
dation, “ Don’t be consistent, but be 
simply true.” Absurdly illogical in 
her theology, she followed unerring- 
ly, as far as she knew, her instincts 
of worship, and the opinions that 
grew naturally from them. It would 
be hard to define what her husband 
thought and believed of Dr. Martin’s 
sermon. He did not find it a,feast 
of reason, certainly; but he swal- 
lowed it from a grim sense of duty, 
though with rather a wry face. The 
young ladies knew about as much of 
theology as Protestant ladies usually 
do, and that is—nothing. They left 
it all to the minister; and, provided 
he did not require them to believe 
anything disagreeable, were quite sa- 
tisfied with him. 

Coming home, they entertained 
their brother with a laughing account 
of their experience. The major had 
escorted Melicent to her seat, to the 
great amusement of the two sisters 
following. For Miss Yorke, sublime- 
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ly conscious of herself, and that they 
were the observed of all observers, 
had walked with a measured tread, 
utterly irrespective of her companion ; 
and the major, equally important, 
and slightly confused by his hospita- 
ble cares, had neglected to modify 
his usual short, quick steps. The re- 
sult was, as Clara said, that “they 
chopped up the aisle in different me- 
tres,” thus oversetting the gravity of 
the younger damsels following. Then 
their minds had been kept on the 
rack by an old gentleman in the 
pew in front of them, who went to 
sleep several times, following the cus- 
tomary programme: first a vacant 
stare, then a drooping of the eyelids, 
then a shutting of them, then seve- 
ral low bows, finally a sharp, short 
nod that threatened to snap his head 
off, followed by a start, and a man- 
ner that resentfully repudiated ever 
having been asleep. 

“ Poor old gentleman !” Mrs. Yorke 
said. ‘ The day was warm, and Dr. 
Martin’s voice lulling. How could 
he help it ?” 

“ But, mamma,” Clara answered, 
“he could have pinched himself; or 
I would have pinched him cheerful- 
Ps 

A good many people called on 
them that week, and the family were 
surprised to find among them persons 
of cultivated minds, Beginning by 
wondering what they were to talk 
about with these people, they found 
that they had to talk their best. 

They had made the mistake often 
made by city people, taking for grant- 
ed that the finest and most cultivated 
minds are to be found intown. They 
forgot that city life fritters away the 
time and attention by a thousand 
varied and trivial distractions, so that 
deep thought and study become al- 
most impossible. They neglect to 
observe that cities would degencrate 
if they were not constantly supplied 
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with fresh life from the country ; 
that the fathers that achieve are fol- 
lowed by the sons that dawdle, that 
the artist gives birth to the dilettante. 
’Tis the country that nurses the tree 
which bears its fruit in the city. But, 
also, the country often hides its treas- 
ures, and the poet’s fancy of “ mute, 
inglorious Miltons” is as true as it 
is poetical. 

In the country painting and sculp- 
ture and architecture are, it is true, 
only guessed at; but they have na- 
ture, which, as Sir Thomas Browne 
says, “is the art of God ;” and books 
are appreciated there as nowhere 
else. ‘The country reader dives like 
a bee into the poet’s verse, and lin- 
gers to suck up all its sweetness ; the 
city reader skimsitlikeabutterfly. In 
the country the thinker’s best thought 
is weighed, and pondered, and nich- 
ed; in the city it is glanced at, and 
dismissed. In those retired nooks are 
women who quote Shakespeare over 
their wash-tubs, and read the English 
classics after the cows are milked, 
while their city sisters ponder the 
fashions, or listen to some third-rate 
lecturer, whose only good thought is, 
perhaps, a borrowed thought. 

Still, all honor to that strong, swift 
life which grinds a man as under a 
millstone, and proves what is in 
him ; which sharpens his sluggishness, 
breaks the gauze wings of him, and 
forces him out of a coterie and into 
humanity. 

One day Dr. Martin called. Mrs. 
Yorke and her daughters, with Carl, 
were out searching for May-flowers, 
and there was no one at home tore- 
ceive him but Mr. Yorke and Edith. 
Dr. Martin and the child met with 
great coldness, and instantly separat- 
ed ; but the two gentlemen kept up a 
conversation, though neither was quite 
at his ease. They needed a gentler 
companiopship to bring them togeth- 
er. The minister was a man of good 


mind and education, and akind heart? 
but his prejudices were strong and 
bitter, and the presence of that little 
“‘papist” disconcerted him. He 
soon took occasion, in answer to 
Mr. Yorke’s civil inquiries respecting 
the churches in Seaton, to give ex. 
pression to this feelings. 

““ We have, of course, a good many 
papists, but all of the lowest class,” 
he said; “I have tried to do some- 
thing for them ; but they are so igno- 
rant, and so enslaved by their priests, 
that it is impossible to induce them 
to listen to the Gospel.” 

Mr. Yorke drew himself up. 
“Perhaps you are not aware that 
my niece, Miss Edith Yorke, is a 
Catholic,” he said in his stateliest 
manner. 

Edith, standing in a window near, 
had not made a sound; but she look- 
ed at the minister, and fired at him 
two shots out of her two eyes. He 
in turn raised himself with an offend- 
ed air at Mr. Yorke’s reproof. 

“T was certainly not aware that 
your sympathies were with the pa- 
pists, sir,” he said. 

“ Neither are they,” was the cold 
reply. ‘ But I profess to be a gen- 
tleman, and I try to be a Christian. 
One of my principles is never to in- 
sult the religious beliefs of another.” 

* But,” objected the minister, stifling 
his anger, “if you never attack their 
errors, you lose the chance of enlight- 
ening them.” 

“ Doctor,” Mr. Yorke said with a 
slight laugh, “I don’t believe you 
can ever enlighten a man’s mind by 
pounding a hole in his head.” 

And so they dropped that part of the 
subject. But Mr. Yorke thought it 
best to define his own position, and 
thus prevent future mistakes. 

“ I believe in God,” he said. “A 
man is a fool who does not. And 
I believe that the Bible was written 
by men inspired by him. But there 
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is no one thing in it for the truth of 
which I would answer with my life. 
It is the old fable of the divinity vis- 
iting earth wrapped in a cloud. 
Somewhere hidden in the Bible is 
the truth, but I see it as in a glass 
darkly. I think as little about it as 
possible. To study would be to en- 
tangle myself in a labyrinth. It is 
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natural and necessary for man to wor- 
ship; but it is neither natural nor 
reasonable for him to compre- 
hend what he worships. To take 
in the divine, your brain must 
crack.” 

The minister perceived that argu- 
ment was useless, and shortly after 
took leave. 


CHAPTER VI. 


BOADICEA. 


WirTHIN a few weeks came a letter 
fom Mrs. Rowan to Edith. It is 
not natural for people to write in 
their own way—that comes with edu- 
cation and practice; but this letter 
breathed the writer’s very self. It 
radiated a timid distress. She had 
surprising news to tell. Instead of 
being in a tenement of her own, 
among plain people whom she would 
feel at ease with, she was installed as 
housekeeper in what seemed to her 
a very magnificent establishment. 
Mr. Williams, her employer, was an 
importing merchant, and his family 
consisted of a daughter, eighteen 
years of age, and an awful sister-in- 
law who lived in the next street, but 
visited his house at all hours of day 
or evening, superintending minutely 
his domestic arrangements. This 
gentleman knew Major Cleaveland 
well, and had for many years had 
business relations with Captain Cary. 
Indeed, it was their sailor friend who 
had procured the situation for her, 
and insisted on her taking it. She 
had refused as long as she could, 
but Dick himself joining against her, 
she had finally yielded. Mr. Wil- 
liams was very kind. He had assur- 
ed her that he did not want a city 
housekeeper, but some quiet, honest 
countrywoman to be in the house 
with his daughter, and see that the 
servants did not rob him. 


At the conclusion of this letter, 
Mrs. Rowan added that Dick sent 
his respects, at which Edith’s heart 
sank with disappointment. Where 
was the hearty affection, the eager 
remembrance she had looked for ? 

The child would have been less 
indignant had she known what pains 
Dick was really taking for her sake. 
He had searched out, and borrowed 
or bought all the printed correspon- 
dence of famous letter-writers that 
were to be had for love or money, 
and was studying them as models. 
He had also invested extravagantly 
in stationery, and was striving to 
bend his clear, clerkly penmanship 
to something more elegant and gen- 
tlemanlike. Even while she was ac- 
cusing him of forgetfulness, he was 
carefully copying his tenth letter to 
her. 

3ut still, Edith was not to blame, 
though she was mistaken. Affection 
has no right to be silent. 

After a few days, however, came 
his farewell before sailing for the 
East. Over this note, Edith shed 
bitter tears, as much for the manner 
as for the matter of it. For Dick, 
with an eye to Mrs. Yorke as a read- 
er, had composed a very dignified 
epistle after the manner of Doctor 
Johnson. Poor Dick! who could 
have written the most eloquent 
letter in the world, if he had 
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poured his heart out freely and sim- 
ply. 
The child had scant time allowed 
her for mourning, for her studies be- 
gan immediately. The family were 
all her teachers, and she began at 
once with music and languages. The 
common branches were taught indi- 
rectly. Geography she learned by 
looking out on the maps places men- 
tioned in their reading or conversa- 
tion. History she learned chiefly 
through biography. For arithmetic, 
some one gave her every day a prob- 
lem to solve. She added up house- 
hold expenses, measured land, laid out 
garden-beds, weighed and measured 
for cooking. Her study was all liv- 
ing: not a dead fact got into her 
mind. She read a great deal besides, 
travels, all that she could find relat- 
ing to the sea, and poetry. As her 
mind became interested, she settled 
once more into harmony with her- 
self, and her feelings grew quiet. 
The impression left by Dick’s strange 
behavior after their parting faded 
away, and she remembered only his 
last fervent protestation : “ I’ll climb, 
Edith, I’ll climb!’ How it was to 
be, and what it really meant, she 
knew not; but the old faith in him 
came back. “ What Dick said he’d 
do, he always did.” 

She associated him with all she 
read or heard of foreign lands and 
waters. He had sailed through phos- 
phorescent seas by night, under wide- 
eyed stars, while the waves tossed in 
fire from his prow, and trailed in fire 
in his wake. He had lain in the 
warm southern ocean, where the tides 
are born, had held his breath during 
that pause when all the waters of. 
the earth hang balanced, and swung 
his cap as he felt the first soft pulse 
of the infant tidal wave that was to 
grow till its rim should cast a wreath 
of foam on every shore from the 
North Pole to the South. Palms and 
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the banyan-tree, pines almost huge 
enough to tip the earth over, each in 
turn had shaded his head. His ven- 
turesome feet had trod the desert 
and the jungle. Jews and Moslems 
had looked after him as he sauntered 
through their crowded bazaars—the 
bright-eyed, laughing _ sailor-boy! 
Norsemen had smiled as they saw 
his hair blown back and his face kin- 
dled by the tempest. It was always 
Dick to the fore of everything. —~ 

On one of those spring mornings, 
Carl, wandering through the woods, 
came out into the road in front of 
an old school-house that stood at 
the edge of the village. The door 
was open, and showed a crowd of 
children at their studies inside. On 
the green in front of the door lay a 
log, and on the log sat a deplorable. 
looking little man. He was neither 
young nor old, but seemed to be 
stranded on some bleak age which 
time had forgotten. His clothes 
were gentlemen’s clothes cut down 
and patched. A hat that was too 
large for him reached from his fore- 
head to his neck. It was not crush- 
ed, but it was shabby, and drooped 
sorrowfully in the brim. His hair 
was thin and long, and patted down. 
Tears rolled over his miserable face 
as he sat and looked in at the chil- 
dren saying their lessons in a long 
class. He did not cover his face in 
weeping, but lifted his eyebrows, wip- 
ed the tears occasionally, and con- 
tinued to gaze. 

Carl was one of the last persons 
in the world to intrude on another, 
or allow any intrusion on himself, 
but after a moment’s hesitation he 
ventured to approach this pitiful 
little figure, and ask what ailed him. 

The man showed no surprise on 
being addressed, but poured out his 
grief at once, His name was Jo- 
seph Patten, he was poor and had a 
large family, and was obliged to re- 
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ceive town help. As a condition of 
that help, he must give up one of 
his children to be bound out to 
work, or adopted into a family. The 
parents were allowed to choose which 
child they would part with, and 
« Joe,” as he was called by everybo- 
dy, was now trying to make up his 
mind. His story was told in a 
whimpering voice, and with many 
tears, and the listener was quite as 
much provoked to laugh as to weep. 

“Tt isn’t easy to part with your 
own flesh and blood, sir,” said Joe. 
“ There’s Sally, my oldest girl, nam- 
ed for her marm. She helps about 
the house. My wife couldn’t get 
along without Sally. The next one 
is Joseph. He’s named for me; and 
I don’t want to give up the child 
that’s named for myself, sir. Then 
John, he’s got the rickets, and is used 
to be fed and taken care of. You 
couldn’t expect a man to send away 
a child that’s got the rickets, and let 
him drop all his food before he gets 
itto his mouth. Then Betsey, she’s 
named for my mother. How am I 
going to send away the child that’s 
named for my own mother, when 
she’s dead and gone, and let her live 
among strangers P Jane, she’s home- 
sick; she cries if she is out of her 
marm’s sight a minute. She’d cry 
herself to death if she was to be car- 
ried off. Then there’s Jackson, nam- 
ed for General Jackson. You don’t 
suppose I could give away a child 
that’s named for General Jackson! 
And George Washington, named for 
the father of his country. Why, I 
could do without any of ’em sooner 
than I could without George Wash- 
ington. And Paul, he’s named for 
the ’postle Paul. It would be a sin 
and a shame to give away a boy 
that’s named for the ’postle Paul. 
_And Polly, she’s the baby. You 
can’t give a baby awav from its own 
mother.” 
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There had been several other chil- 
dren who had died, chiefly from un- 
wholesome little fevers, to which they 
seemed addicted. 

Carl was unable to assist the man 
in his choice; but he comforted him 
somewhat by promising to visit his 
family soon, and left him weeping, 
and gazing through the door at his 
children. 

That same afternoon Carl and Me- 
licent went out to visit Joe Patten’s 
family. It had occurred to the 
young woman that she might be able 
to train one of the pauper’s boys for 
a house-servant, and thus benefit 
them and her own family at the same 
time. 

The Pattens lived directly back of 
the Yorkes’ place, about half a mile 
farther into the woods, and _ their 
house had no communication with 
the public ways save by a cart-road. 
Joe’s sole income was derived from 
the sale of little snags of wood that 
he hauled into the village, and ex- 
changed for groceries. In Seaton 
wood was a drug in the market. A 
man must cut his beech and maple 
into clear split logs, and season it 
well, if he expected to get two dol- 
lars a cord for it. 

The walk through the woods was 
a pleasant one, for nature was stir- 
ring all alive about them. This na- 
ture was no Delilah of the tropics, 
and to one who loved a bold and 
gorgeous beauty it was poor. But 
for those who like to seek beauty in 
her shyer, hidden ways, it had a deli- 
cate and subtle charm. The pro- 
fuse snowy bloom of wild-cherries 
showed in a cloud here and there 
against the red or salmon-colored 
flowers of maples and oaks. Silver 
birches glimmered through their shin- 
ing foliage, like subsiding nymphs, 
and the tassels of the larch swung 
out their brown and gold. Violets 
blue and white opened thickly in wet 
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places, sisterhoods of snowdrops 
stood with their drooping heads ten- 
derly streaked with pink, little knub- 
bles of land were covered thickly 
with old and young checkerberry— 
“ivry-leaves” the children called 
them, drops of gum oozed through 
the rough bark of spruce and hem- 
lock, brooks rushed frothing past, and 
birds were returning to their nests 
or building new ones. 

Soon they heard sounds of human 
life through the forest quiet, the loud 
voice of a scolding woman and a con- 
fused babel of children’s voices. 

Carl smiled mockingly. “ A troop 
of dryads, probably,” he remarked. 

Suddenly they came out close to a 
small log-house that stood in an irre- 
gular clearing ; and now the scolding 
and the babel were plain to be heard. 

“T’ll lick you like a sack if you 
don’t bring some dry sticks to get 
supper with !” cried a woman’s voice, 
and at the same instant a ragged 
little boy bounded from the door, 
helped, apparently, by some outward 
application, and ran for the woods, his 
bare feet seeming insensible to sticks 
and stones. Then, all at once, there 
was silence, and clusters of two-col- 
ored heads in the windows, and peep- 
ing from the door. The visitors had 
been discovered. As they approach- 
ed the door, a large, wild-eyed Boa- 
dicea came to meet them, and in- 
vited them in with great ceremony 
and politeness. She had an unwhole- 
some, putty-colored skin and black 
hair and eyes. In one corner sat 
Joe, with the baby in his arms, and 
his hat on his head. This he re- 
moved, half-rose, and performed a 
salution which was more a courtesy 
thana bow. But he uttered not a 
word. “In this house clearly, 
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* Madame d’Acier est le pére,’ 


thought Carl. 
With a sweep of the arm she ban- 


ished the children all into one cor. 
ner of the room (the house contain- 
ed but one room), brought two Strip- 
bottomed chairs, from one of which 
her husband had meekly. fled at her 
approach, and, dusting them off with 
her apron, invited her visitors to be 
seated. 

“You must excuse the confusion 
reigning in my poor mansion,” she 
said with great suavity, and a very 
good accent. “ Children are always 
disorderly. Sarah!” raising her 
voice, “ bring the besom and sweep 
up the embers.” 

Melicent turned a look of dismay 
on her brother, who was taken with 
a slight cough. Sarah, otherwise 
Sally, came bashfully out from be- 
hind her father, where she had been 
crouching on the floor, and swept up 
the hearth with a brush broom. 

The poor woman, anxious to do 
all honor to her visitors, and, also, 
to show them that she was above her 
circumstances, knew no other way 
than by using the largest words she 
could think of. Her idea of polite 
conversation was to make it as little 
as possible like anything she was ac- 
customed to. 

Melicent stated her errand at once, 
and the mother, with many thanks, 
and lamentations on her misfortunes, 
called the little ones forward, and 
placed them at the lady’s disposal. 
She stopped in her compliments to dart 
a threatening look toward the door, 
where the boy who had been “ nam- 
ed for the ’postle Paul” stood with 
his burden of dry sticks. He drop- 
ped them instantly, and came forward, 
and his mother as instantly resumed 
her smiling face. She could change 
her expression with remarkable fa- 
cility. 

Melicent fancied this boy at once, 
and promptly concluded a bargain to 
give a week’s trial to him and his 
eldest sister. They were to goto “the 
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hall,” as Mrs. Patten politely called 
it, the next day, and begin their 
training. ‘They would work for their 
food and clothing, and perhaps, after 
a while, when she should think them 
worthy, they might receive wages. 

This settled, Miss Yorke and her 
brother departed, followed by Mrs. 
Patten’s compliments to the door, 
and stared after by all the children. 
Joe’s only movement on their going 
was to perform another courtesy like 
that with which he had received 
them. 

“Poor souls! they are delighted 
to have their children with us,” said 
Melicent, when they were out of 
hearing. “ But I hope the mother 
won't come to see them often. Bet- 
sey says she is half-crazy.” 

“T respect her for it!” Carl ex- 
claimed. ‘ Youcan see that she has 
some talent and ambition, and that 
she has read some, though she is ab- 
surdly ignorant of the ways of the 
With such a husband, such 
a troop of children, and such pover- 
ty, I repeat I respect her for being 
crazy. She can’t have a person to 
speak to but her own family, immur- 
ed in those forest solitudes, as she 
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says. 

Mrs. Patten looked after them as 
long as she could see them, her face 
glowing with pride. Then she went 
into her house, went to the fireplace, 
and withdrew a pair of iron tongs 
that lay with red-hot tips in the coals 
there. “There is no need of them 
now,” she said exultingly. 
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These tongs had been kept red 
during the last week for the better 
reception of any town officer who 
should venture to come for one of 
her children. Mrs, Patten did not 
by any means propose to submit 
tamely. Then she turned tragically, 
and faced her husband with a look 
of withering contempt. 

“JT was meant to be such a lady 
as that !” she exclaimed, with a grand 
gesture of the arm in the direction 
where Melicent Yorke had disappear- 
ed. “And yet, I sacrificed my 
birthright—fool that I was! —to 
marry you, Joe Patten !” 

Joe shrank, and hugged the baby 
up to him. “I know you did, Sal- 
ly!” he said deprecatingly — “I 
know you did!” 

“ And you never knew enough to 
appreciate me!” she continued in a 
tragic tone. 

“T know I never did,” answered 
Joe in a trembling voice—“I know 
it, Sally.” 

* Learn to respect me, then !” 
said, drawing herself up. 
Mrs. Patten !” 

“Ves, I will, I do, I have,” whim- 
pered Joe. “I—” 

“ Hold your tongue!” commanded 
his wife. “ Paul, bring me those 
chips.” And she proceeded to get 
supper. 

Poor Sally Patten was not nearly 
so cruel as she appeared. In truth, 
she had never laid the weight of her 
hand upon her husband. But, then, 
he was always afraid she would. 
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MEXICAN ART AND ITS MICHAEL ANGELO. 


THE society of Mexico has become 
a ruin in which it is necessary to 
search with some labor to discover 
monuments of literature and art. 
Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz, though 
for her time an extraordinary woman, 
is unknown to the greater portion of 
the continent of whose letters she 
seems to have been the true morning 
star. Of Siguenza, mathematician, 
philosopher, historian, antiquary, and 
of Velasquez Cardenas, the astrono- 
mer and geometrician, the world knew 
little until Humboldt praised their 
remarkable talents. Not without a 
shrug of surprise, we imagine, did the 
readers of half a century ago accept 
his assurance that “ M. Tolsa, pro- 
fessor of sculpture at Mexico, was 
even able to cast an equestrian statue 
of King Charles the Fourth ; a work 
which, with the exception of the Mar- 
cus Aurelius at Rome, surpasses in 
beauty and purity of style everything 
which remains in this way in Eu- 
rope.” Miguel Cabrera, a greater 
artist than Tolsa, and the most vig- 
orous imaginative genius which Mexi- 
co has produced, has yet to be ade- 
quately recognized in America. The 
art of our northern -republic boasts 
the names of Trumbull, Stuart, All- 
ston, Inman, Vanderlyn, Sully, Nea- 
gle, Hamilton, Rothermel, Church, 
Crawford, Powers, Akers, Greenough, 
Hosmer, and others; but we doubt 
if among all these can be found an 
artist as praiseworthy as was this 
Mexican Cabrera. Do we exagge- 
rate? No; we are addressing a 
practical public, much in love with 
its own works and ways and ideals, 
and not too well disposed to imagine 


the difficulties of a Mexican artist 
one hundred and thirty years ago. 
But, first, let us describe, so far as 
we may, the scene and circumstances 
of his artistic labors. Mexico, as 
compared with our northern cities, 
is a wonderfully old-fashioned capi- 
tal. The walls of its houses have 
been built to last till doomsday, and 
its doors are like doors of castles, 
Many of its flat fronts boast stuccoed 
ornaments : all are painted with tints 
ranging. from yellow to pink and 
pale blue—colors of art which, as 
applied in particular cases, are sel- 
dom at once tolerable to a foreign 
eye, but which find their reason in 
necessity as well as taste, and partly 
in the dull, unlovely character of the 
building material. This is often a 
kind of lava-stone or tezontle, a stone 
the volcano itself seems to have sup- 
plied for the purpose of resisting 
earthquake, and which defies the in- 
sidious action of Mexican damps. 
The churches are instances of colored 
architecture. La Profesa is yellowed; 
the cathedral’s chapel is browned. 
San Domingo, San Agustin, and, in 
fact, all the Mexican churches are 
tinted more or less, the favorite hue 
being a mild and not offensive yellow, 
qualified by white plasters. One re- 
members gratefully that neutral tint 
which makes a long range of Mexi- 
can houses, with their balconies and 
tasteful awnings, quaint and elegant 
letterings of signs, and flags hung out 
at shop-doors, so picturesque, so 
pleasant, and so characteristic. The 
perspective of a Mexican street, espe- 
cially toward the close of the day, 
enjoys a repose of many colors well 
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blended with such lines of substantial 
houses as cannot but impress the eye 
of the musing stranger. Their archi- 
tecture, so simple and massive, but 
so different from a certain wide-awake 
familiarity which is written upon the 
houses of the North, best assimilates 
in his view with some mood of twi- 
light. Yet, seen at dawn or at dusk, 
or under the moon, the city of Mexi- 
co never loses its one decided charm of 
picturesqueness. It was this exceed- 
ing quality which doubtless delighted 
the eye of Humboldt when he praised 
Mexico as one of the finest of cities. 
He had, perhaps, beheld from its 
cathedral’s steeple a most unique ca- 
pital—a city set not on a hill, but in 
one of the dreamiest of valleys near 
one of the dreamiest and shallowest 
of lakes, with Popocatapetl and Ix- 
taccihuatl, snow-crowned and heav- 
en- seeking, for monuments of its 
guardian valley. 

In such a scene, Cabrera and his 
contemporary artists did their work. 
Their school was the church. What 
this church was in their day the 
splendid traditions of art found 
even now in its corridors and near 
its altars bear faithful witnesses. 
Something from their hands has 
gone into every community of Mexi- 
co, and, if war has spared one-half 
the relics of her art as it existed one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years ago, the republic is still for- 
tunate in one respect. The cathe- 
drals of Puebla and Mexico, and La 
Profesa, were perhaps the chief homes 
of that genius of painting which 
was manifested not merely in one, 
but in a number of Mexicans. Who 
are the artists of the exceedingly fine 
pictures which may be seen in the 
church at Puebla the stranger rarely 
ascertains. The tradition that Ve- 
lasquez, the great pupil of Murillo, 
and Cabrera, the native Mexican, 
sowed the religion of the New World 
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with their pencils some centuries ago, 
supplies him with the morsel of 
vague knowledge with which he re- 
luctantly leaves a building full of rich 
and curious shrines. Mexico is to 
all appearances singularly deficient 
in a proper memory of her noblest 
painters. Go into one of the city’s 
oldest churches, and your friendly 
guide, though he be a priest, may not 
be able to tell you who painted the 
saints on the walls and the heads of 
the apostles on the shrines. The in- 
formation possessed outside of the 
church respecting its treasures of art 
has, under stress of various revolu- 
tions, dissipated into vague generali- 
ties. Three or four remarkable names 
are known, and a few famous pic- 
tures ; but who can at once point out 
to us the masterpieces of any of the 
five or six painters whose works are 
worth remembering, or tell us near 
what shrines, outside of the capital 
itself, we are likely to find rare pic- 
tures? Nevertheless, art is almost 
the chief boast of Mexico, aside from 
its natural endowments, though, like 
so much else in a land subject to all 
manner of vicissitudes, the boast is 
to some extent shadowy and un- 
substantial. In successive revolu- 
tions, it is conjectured, those true 
homes of fine art, the convents, have 
been despoiled, and the saints and 
angels of their galleries sent hither 
and thither, to be kept by natives or 
to be sold to foreigners as Joseph 
was sold by his brethren. Another 
spoliation, and perhaps a searching 
and sweeping one, is said to have 
taken place under the eye of the 
French during their mercenary inter- 
vention. How or by whom robbed 
and mutilated in the last half-century 
of wars, Mexican art is but the wreck 
of what it was. That so much of it 
still survives is a proof of its origi- 
nal abundance and vitality. 

But, notwithstanding the whirl- 
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winds of revolution, art in the 
country of Cabrera has retained a 
number of impregnable and inde- 
structible asylums. Altar ornaments 
of gold or silver may have been stol- 
en from the cathedral, but apparent- 
ly no sacrilegious criminal has ever 
carried away its pictures. These 
treasures of the church are set fast in 
their places round the shrines, so 
closely and plentifully that, wher- 
ever they are most congregated, the 
altar-places seem walled and tiled 
with them. Not all of them are 
worthy of Cabrera or Xuarez or Xi- 
menez, let alone Murillo and Velas- 
quez; but all have their value as 
portions of a chapter in art the like 
of which is not to be seen elsewhere 


on the American continent. Con- 


fused and perplexed as the real beau- 
ties of many of these painting are by 
the endless bedizenments of altars, it 
is impossible to ignore or conceal 
the richness, delicacy, and even ten- 
derness which belong to their best 
specimens. The extravagance of 
gilding, the wilderness of carved 
flourishes, which the taste of the six- 
teenth century placed at the back 
of the altars, do not form the best 
repository for the subdued beauty 
which a noble picture acquires with 
age. The great back altar-wall of 
the cathedral is from floor to roof 
one mass of most ingenious carving 
and gilding, out of which what seem 
to be pious aborigines, associated 
with warriors and saints on the same 
background, blossom in paint and 
gold. Our modern and _ practical 
tastes do not easily give room to an 
ornamentation as loud ahd prodigal 
as figures in this great recess; but 
it is nevertheless a rare and merito- 
rious work in its way. Other shrines 
display the same gilding in an infe- 
rior degree ; and we must divest our- 
selves of some prejudice, artistic and 
otherwise, before we appreciate the 


merit of extreme elaboration in their 
ornaments, and discover, notwith- 
standing this lavish wealth of sur. 
rounding decoration, the modest 
worth of the best pictures of the 
church. 

The cathedral is well constituted 
to be the ark and refuge of religious 
art. It is about 428 feet long and 
200 wide, while its general height is 
almost roo, that of its towers being 
nearly 200 feet. These dimensions 
argue an interior vast enough to en- 
close three or four such churches as 
we may see on Broadway, without 
taking into account its large adjoin- 
ing chapel. Its exterior is a congre- 
gation of heavy masses crowned by 
great bell-shaped towers, but wanting 
a grand unity and exaltation. Never- 
theless, the charm of picturesqueness 
which belongs to so many solid mon- 
uments of the sixteenth century has 
rested upon this cathedral, in spite of 
its dinginess and heaviness; and a 
view of it under the magic of a moon- 
light which Italian skies could not 
more than rival is one of the finest 
of a series of Mexican lithographs. 
Gothic height, space, and freedom are 
the prime qualities of the cathedral’s 
interior. Not less than twenty-two 
shrines are there visible in an extent 
of two aisles and twenty arches, 
the columns of which are each quin- 
tupled. The high porphyry columns, 
the range of the apostles, the burst of 
gilded glory, and the outspread an- 
gels over the principal altar are ex- 
ceedingly impressive, notwithstanding 
an exuberance of colors. The choir, 
altogether the best architectural fea- 
ture of the great building, rises rather 
toward the middle of the church, and 
up from the floor, in a high and lux 
urious growth of oaken carvings and 
embellishments. Inside is the assem- 
bly of the saints, finely panelled. 
Cherub and seraph are busy appa- 
rently with the superb organ-pipes, 
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and make merry overhead with all 
the instruments of an orchestra, while 
impish faces beneath them seem to 
be out of temper. The nobleness of 
the choir as a work of art is, in great 
part, due to its gravity, though it is 
as ingenious, perhaps, as anything of 
the kind need be, without seeking 
comparison with the mightiest fancies 
of the Old World. 

Even to an ordinary observer it is 
plain that the old cathedral is well 
endowed with pictures. The pure 
olive-faced Madonna, over the near- 
est and most popular altar, is said to 
be Murillo’s; it may be Velasquez’s, 
She is a mild, meek lady, with a boy 
in her lap, veritably human in feature. 
Out of the rich shade of a great old 
artist’s mood cherubs seem to swarm 
upon them. In the fine gloom of 
Vespers, when only the face of 
the Madonna is seen, the religious 
mildness of this picture is espe- 
cially venerable. Other altars have 
many curiosities, more or less associ- 
ated with art. There is at one a 
Man of Sorrow, sitting and leaning 
in wretched plight ; at another, a sal- 
low and agonized Redeemer on the 
cross; and painted statues and cru- 
cifixes only less realistic and distress- 
ful than these are common through- 
out the church. The ghostly figure 
of what may be a dead saint is laid 
out in wax, as upon a bed, at one 
shrine, and elsewhere what seems to 
be a dead Redeemer is altared in a 
glass case. In the chapel the artistic 
character of the cathedral is repeated, 
save that its high altar-columns, its 
cross-bearing angel, its splendidly-ray- 
ed apotheosis of the Blessed Virgin, its 
statues of Moses and John the Baptist, 
have a more modern workmanship. 
The Madonna, in lady-like wax, with 
a crown upon her head, and holding 
daintily a babe in her arms, is the 
principal figure of one of the auxil- 
iary shrines, though not the best spe- 
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cimen of an art in which Mexicans 
excel, and which, as represented in a 
black-robed figure of the Mother of 
Sorrows, is sometimes admirable and 
religiously effective. These instan- 
ces, though but a few of the number- 
less curiosities of wood and wax 
amid which the painters have found 
their abiding home, will serve to illus- 
trate the very mixed artistic complex- 
ion of the Mexican cathedral. The 
statues and paintings are of all sorts, 
colors, and styles. But the shadowy 
picture of a sad, nunlike face of Our 
Lady of Sorrows ; the quaint-hooded 
countenance of the Blessed Virgin, 
apparently wrought in tapestry of the 
middle ages; or that of our Lord, 
after he had been scourged, plainly 
apprise us that the sincerity of art, 
first consecrated by the church, has 
become a part of its own consecra- 
tion. These are sacred pictures, truly. 
Weary and wretched, his head bound 
with thorns, our Lord leans in ago- 
nized contemplation, while an apostle 
looks up to him in tears. The ele- 
ments of this exquisite painting are 
gloom and pathos developed out of 
Murillo-like colors and shadows, 
Another painting, equally reverend, 
pursues the same theme and mood. 
To whose genius do we owe them ? 
Perhaps to Velasquez, of whose 
works the church, it is said, possesses 
a noble number ; perhaps to Cabrera. 
Who shall decide? One of the 
fathers or cathedraticos might tell us, 
but which father and which profes- 
sor? The condition of topsy-turvy 
succeeding a revolution is not favor- 
able to the pursuit or the memory of 
art; and, as we have hinted, the pro- 
per rediscovery of Mexican art must 
be a matter of unselfish and labori- 
ous search. Mexico does not, per- 
haps, even yet know its proper his- 
torian. 

Yet some thing we do know of 
Cabrera. The fine head of St. Peter, 
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pointed out to the writer by a padre 
of San Hypolito, is by him. One of 
three immense canvases in the sa- 
cristy of the cathedral is also his 
surprising handiwork. It is a picto- 
rial homage to the Pope, wherein the 
successor of St. Peter, gray and 
grave, sits on the topmost seat of 
a ponderous car of triumph, which is 
pushed by giants of the faith led by 
heroes and saints. What seems to 
be the genius of history has a seat in 
the van, and disporting cherubs hover 
on flank and rear, while the aged 
Pope is being ministered to or coun- 
selled by a saint or apostle. This 
picture, perhaps the largest, though 
not necessarily the best, painted by 
Cabrera, is very remarkable for its 
vigor and variety of form. The other 
great canvases are by Xuarez and 
Ximenez, both Mexican painters of 
genius. One represents the victory 
of Michael celebrated by the an- 
gelic powers; the theme of the other 
appears to be the reception of the 
Holy Lady in heaven, Pictures of 
this extensive character are certainly 
calculated to display the energy of 
artists, but not always to develop the 
highest expression of religion. ‘There 
can be no question of the vigor of 
these paintings, especially of Cabre- 
ra’s; but probably we shall have to 
seek among smaller canvases and 
less complicated subjects the true 
masterpieces of Cabrera, Xuarez, and 
Ximenez. Some years ago they 
right have been found in the Con- 
vent of La Profesa or of St. Domi- 
nic, or, perhaps, in the Academy of 
San Carlos ; but where are they now ? 
That academy, once, doubtless, the 
finest of its kind in America, and 
still among the best, does contain, it 
is true, some master paintings by 
Xuarez, Rodriguez, Joachim, Ludovi- 
cus, bearing date after the close of 
the sixteenth century; but these do 
not give us assurance of being the 
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best examples of what was done 
about Cabrera’s time. The walls of 
San Carlos, we may remark in pass- 
ing, contain a very large, melodra- 
matic descent from the cross by Bal 
tasar de Chaue, and a beautiful Shep- 
herd Boy, by Ingies, whose simpli 
city recalls the fact that the Lute 
Player, one of the few genuine Mu- 
rillos said to be in the country, is in 
the possession of a Mexican club. 
But what of Cabrera? Alas! that 
the walls of San Carlos should tell 
us little or nothing; that the padre 
who guides us through La Profesa 
knows about as much! The poor 
muse of painting has been a good- 
for-nothing these many years, a 
wretched Cinderella sitting at a ruin- 
ed hearthstone, or, rather, sweeping 
up the rubbish in the corridors of 
confiscated and despoiled’ convents. 
La Profesa, however, is an asylum 
of art. As it now stands, it is a fine 
old church, whose rigid and anti- 
quated countenance many a praying 
Mexican woman knows for that of a 
mother. Nothing of its ample, sim- 
ple, sturdy architecture has crumbled 
in the last two centuries. Its plate- 
resco—the “ frolic fancy ” which six- 
teenth-century art put upon the front 
of churches, and of which the fagad 
of the cathedral presents an immense 
example, entangling cherubs and be- 
wildering saints in the ingenuity of 
its small sculptures—still remains in- 
tact. The apostles are in their nich- 
es, and “ Nuestro Sefior” is invoked 
in a text cut on the outside walls. 
Not many years ago, La Profesa was 
not merely a church, but, as its name 
indicates, a house for religious wo- 
men, and that, too, one of the rich- 
est and most extensive in Mexico. 
Many courts, many corridors and 
fountains, and some pleasant gardens, 
with eaves-haunting birds to remind 
one of St. Francis’s gossips, the spar- 
rows, were no doubt among the pes- 
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sessions of this convent as of other 
convents in the capital, from whose 
now deserted walks and cells one 
may hear the flow. of fountains and 
the song of birds. But a few corri- 
dors of the many that belonged to 
the house have been left to the church 
out of a general ruin made necessary 
for the cutting of a wide street 
through what was once a vast build- 
ing or number of buildings. ‘These 
corridors and the church itself were 
in 1868 visited by the writer in com- 
pany with a courteous young padre, 
but he could learn comparatively lit- 
tle of the unmistakable riches of art 
deposited there. Who painted the 
superb heads of the apostles framed 
in an altar near the sacristy? Ca- 
brera or Velasquez? ‘The padre did 
not know. As we entered the first 
of the wide. heavy stone corridors, 
two old men, looking like pensioners, 
were saying their prayers aloud be- 
fore a shrine of Our Lady of Gua- 
dalupe. We stood opposite a mam- 
moth scene of the crucifixion, where- 
in Christ and the thieves are most 
painfully individualized on the gloom 
of Calvary. Age and neglect had 
seemingly eclipsed the larger portion 
of this canvas, and left no shade of 
the painter’s identity in the mind of 
our student of the cloister. In an- 
other ill-lighted corridor were paint- 
ings by Cabrera, Xuarez, Ximenez, 
Joachim, Correa, Rodriguez, and 
some others, all Mexicans, it is said, 
and evidently men of decided gifts. 
Here was a picture by Xuarez of the 
Saviour in apparition among the 
apostles—a presentment in tenderest 
and most luminous colors of ethereal 
gentleness. ‘The finest picture in the 
gallery, entitled St. Luke, might have 
been by a pupil of Murillo, but real- 
ly the padre could not tell. Another 
cortidor more neglected than the 
test seemed to be a very charnel- 
room for art—a place for the rags 
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and lumber of unhung, undusted, 
unrestored pictures. The distracted 
church has been a sorry sexton for 
its dead painters. After all, the best 
efforts are not certain of immunity 
from the outrages of time and igno- 
rance. Well enough if the great un- 
seen critic applauds. — 

Nowadays the common visitor to 
La Profesa searches not at all for 
Cabrera, but looks at a dome bril- 
liantly painted with scenes from the 
life of the Saviour by the Spanish 
Mexican Clavel. Except the dome 
of Santa Teresa’s by Cordero, there 
is perhaps nothing of the kind, at 
least in the three principal cities of 
Mexico, to compare with Clavel’s 
work. Cordero, whose picture of 
Columbus at court received all the 
honors of an exhibition in the palace 
of Prince Poniatowski at Florence, 
and who has received high encomi- 
ums from his brother artists in Italy, 
is by some regarded the best of ex- 
isting Mexican artists. Like the two 
Coras, who, with Tolsa, appear to be 
the most noted of the sculptors of 
Mexico, Cordero is a native of the 
country. To Jose Villegas Coras, 
who was born in 1713, the city of 
Puebla owes those statues of our 
Lord and Our Lady, which one of 
his admirers declares have a sublimi- 
ty of expression and a grace in de- 
tails not easy to find in the best 
schools of Europe. Jose Zocarias 
Coras, his nephew, was less an ideal- 
ist, says his critic, but more faithful 
to nature, and is distinguished by 
his sculptures of the “ Crucified,” in 
which are exhibited a profound ago- 
ny. The two statues which crown 
the towers of the cathedral are also 
the work of the younger Coras, who 
died in 1819, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age. The work of these 
men was ill-requited, like so much 
else in Mexican life and industry. 
The writer is not able to speak of 
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them upon personal or from a very 
common knowledge of their sculp- 
tures; but it is well to note them 
here as artists who are thought wor- 
thy of a place in that scarce and not 
too steady literature, Mexican bio- 
graphy. It may serve others who 
visit Mexico to know that, in the lat- 
est phase of art at the capital, Cla- 
vel, Rebull, Cordero, and the sculp- 
tor Islas, with some others, have dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

Let us now speak freely of Cabre- 
ra, the father and master of Mexican 
art—of him whose pictures are at 
once so numerous and so scarce, 
whose fame is so well-founded, yet 
of whose life so little is known. The 
first important fact in his biography 
is, that, like the greatest ruler which 
the country has produced, its great- 
est artist was an Indian—a Zapotec 
Indian, too, from the native country 
of Benito Juarez, Oaxoca. The next 
is that, under the patronage of the 
Archbishop Salinas, he painted those 
many admirable pieces which are the 
reproachful glory of his country. 
According to a modern Mexican 
writer, Sefior Orozco, works of Ca- 
brera may be found in the churches 
of Mexico and Puebla especially, 
and in the convents of San Domingo 
and La Profesa, but we have seen 
under what circumstances, His mas- 
terpieces, if we may credit the in- 
telligent opinion reported by Sefor 
Orozco, are contained in the sacristy 
of the church at Tasco, where a 
whole life of the Blessed Virgin is 
portrayed, the scene of the Nativity 
being distinguished by its light and 
freshness of color. The same writer 
assures us that Cabrera wrote a trea- 
tise on the celebrated picture given 
to the Indian Juan Diego during the 
Marvellous Apparition of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, ‘and in it he concurs 
with other painters of his day in af- 
firming that the miraculous painting, 
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which he had examined carefully in 
the light of art, is not the work of 
human hands. ‘Thisis the judgment 
of an Indian artist respecting a won- 
derful revelation made to one of his 
race, and, however it may be viewed 
by those who discredit all superna- 
turalism of a later date than eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, gives the 
stamp of conviction to the faith of 
Guadalupe. What the opinion of 
Cabrera was worth in a question of 
art, what the artist himself should 
be worth in the estimation of man- 
kind, is signified to us in the follow- 
ing extraordinary notice of his ge- 
nius by Count Beltrani, an Italian 
traveller : 


“Some pictures of Cabrera are called 
American wonders, and all are of eminent 
merit. The life of St. Dominic, painted 
by him in the cloister of the convent of 
that name; the life of St. Ignatius, and 
the history of the man degraded by mor- 
tal sin and regenerated by religion and 
virtue, in the cloister of La Profesa, pre 
sent two galleries which in nothing yield 
to the cloister of Santa Maria la Nueva 
di Florencia, and the Campo-Santo of 
Pisa. I hazard even saying that Cabrera 
alone, in these two cloisters, is worth all 
the artists joined who have painted the 
two magnificent Italian galleries. Cabre- 
ra possesses the outlines of Correggio, the 
animation of Domenichino, and the pathos 
of Murillo. His episodes—as the ‘ An- 


gels,’ etc.—are of rare beauty. In my con- 
ception, he is a great painter. He was, 


moreover, an architect and sculptor; in 
fine, the Michael Angelo of Mexico.” 


What say our American pilgrims to 
Italy of this report of an Italian pil- 
grim in America? Here, then, was 
an Indian Michael Angelo of whom 
few artists of the New World know 
anything whatever. We need not 
strain an objection that Count Bel- 
trani’s dictum may be an exaggera- 
tion, for there are not many travel- 
lers who care to praise Mexico, an‘ 
very few to overpraise her—at least, 
in respect to art. The fact remains 
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that the country which gave birth to 
Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz, perhaps 
the most remarkable character in all 
American letters, also had for its na- 
tive the greatest painter of the New 
World, and one of the most singular- 
ly meritorious in an age when great 
painters were numerous. In judging 
of Cabrera, we must fairly consider 
the time, the place, the elements in 
which he wrought; for schools, mas- 
ters, models, emulation, royal encou- 
ragement, and proper recompense and 
fame were all denied to him, in a 
greater or less degree. -Cloistered as 
a great artist must necessarily be at 
any time, he would have felt, per- 
haps, especially abandoned in far-off 
Mexico in the sixteenth century. That 
Cabrera did suffer this abandonment 
the facts of his life attest. Yet, to 
speak a literal truth, Cabrera has no 
biography. It is not known when he 
was born or when he died, and, says 
a Mexican writer, “we only know 
that he lived in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the dates of his paintings.” 
Alas! for fame; alas! for genius !— 
and this, too, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury! We know more of Shake- 
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speare, more of Lopé, more of Sor 
Juana, more of Alarcon—he, too, 
was born in Mexico, yet we know 
his birthday—than of Cabrera, who 
could not have died more than a 
hundred and twenty-five years ago, 
and respecting whom it was said: 
“There is hardly a church of the 
republic which does not contain 
some work of his distinguished pen- 
cil.” Alas! for work and worth! 
How much of all this may have 
perished or vanished beneath the 
storms of the last fifty miserable 
years of Mexican life, cverridden 
by swaggering pronouncers, stolen 
by intervening robbers, the torch of 
genius extinguished in the dust raised 
by defiant nobodies. Yet Cabrera sur- 
vives, as few artists can, a veritable 
wreck of matter. Happily for him, 
it may be, his only biography is in 
his works; and they are full of life, 
and of life better than his own, yet 
in some respects received into it— 
lives of saints, apostles, angels, the 
Blessed Virgin, and the Divine Re- 
deemer. Let these sj cak for his life 
to men, and commend his work to 
the unseen Master. 





“THE 


Gay world! 


SERIOUS, TOO, HAVE THEIR ‘VIVE LA BAGATELLE.’” 


You may write on my heart what you will 


If your laugh-shaken fingers but trace 
The dream, or the jest, with that fairylike quill 
That ciphers the wood-sorrel’s vase ! 


Fair world! 


You may write on my heart what you will; 


But write it with pencil, not pen: 


You are fair, and have skill ; 


but a hand fairer still 


Soon whitens the tablet again! 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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WHAT OUR 


THE wisdom and bravery of our 
forefathers having at length enabled 
them to sever the ties which had bound 
the original thirteen colonies to Great 
Britain, their experience, knowledge, 
and foresight were called into requisi- 
tion to form a government for the 
new nation, and adopt a code of 
laws which, avoiding the complex 
and erroneous features of those of 
the Old-World countries, the neces- 
sary result of centuries of contradic- 
tory legislation, would confirm to 
the people their newly-acquired lib- 
erties, and guarantee to every citizen 
not only justice from the state, but, 
in their relations with each other, am- 
ple protection for life and liberty, pro- 
perty and reputation. As a foundation 
for this new system of jurisprudence, 
the statesmen of the Revolution se- 
lected the English code almost in 
its entirety, partly because the late 
colonists had been familiar with its 
workings on either side of the ocean, 
but mainly because they considered 
it, comparatively, at least, humane and 
liberal, and the most suitable for a 
free government. Many statutes and 
customs peculiar to monarchies were 
at the time necessarily omitted, and 
several enactments have since been 
passed by our national and local 
legislatures liberalizing ancient laws, 
as intended to keep pace with the 
rapid development of our industrial 
resources, which, from time to time, 
creates new and complicated rela- 
tions between individuals. Still, to 
all intents and purposes, our body of 
laws is fundamentally identical with 
that of England in the last century, 
is founded on the same general prin- 
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OWES TO THE CHUREH. 
ciples, and has the same origin and 
history. Therefore, in speaking of 
the jurisprudence of our republic, 
we also speak of that of Great Bri- 
tain, for whatever applies to one as a 
whole equally applies to the other. 
Our municipal law, consisting of 
the common law (fx non scripta) 
and the statute law (x scrifta), 
springs from three distinct sources, 
each of which in its degree has ma- 
terially contributed its share to the 
general stock which goes to make 
up our legal system, which, for com- 
pleteness and enlightenment of spirit, 
may well challenge the admiration 
of mankind. 
are 


These three sources 
the ancient common law of 
England, the civil law of the Roman 
Empire, and the canon law of the 
church. Though originating at dis- 
tinct periods and places, and intend- 
ed primarily to operate on diverse 
elements, the provisions of these 
three codes have in process of time 
become so interwoven, one with the 
other, in the body of the English 
law, that it is often difficult and 
sometimes impossible to discriminace 
between them. 

The common law, in its general 
acceptation, is composed of the an- 
cient customs of England, beyond 
which the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary, of reports of 
cases and decisions of judges thereon, 
and of the writings of persons learned 
in the law. Sir William Blackstone, 
the celebrated author of the Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England, is 
by universal consent the greatest 
expounder of the common law. With 
the legal profession, his opinions 
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have a force little less binding than 
that of a positive enactment, while 
his definitions, whether borrowed 
from his predecessors or his own 
creation, are accepted by the learn- 
ed of all classes as the most compre- 
hensive and satisfactory in the lan- 
guage on this branch of study. Un- 
happily for posterity, but more un- 
fortunately for his own reputation, 
Blackstone lived and wrote in an age 
when it was the fashion to introduce 
into every department of English lit- 
erature the most absurd calumnies 
against the church, and to advance 
the most preposterous claims in favor 
of the so-called Reformation. The 
wild fanaticism and lust of plunder 
with which that stupendous rebellion 
against God’s authority was inaugu- 
rated had in a great measure sub- 
sided in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and it behooved those of its 
advocates who attempted to look 
back into the past to justify present 
crimes by maligning their Catholic 
ancestors, or, when that could not 
be hazarded, by imputing the 
worst of motives for the best of ac- 
tions. ‘The great commentator, with 
all his perspicacity and legal acumen, 
was not above resorting to this dis- 
honest method of bolstering a sink- 
ing cause, and hence we find in his 
otherwise invaluable work that he 
loses no opportunity, in or out of 
season, to ignore the transcendent 
merits, misrepresent the conduct, and 
misconstrue the intentions of the ec- 
clesiastics of the early and middle 
ages of the church, who, in their 
time, had done so much to reduce 
our laws into something like system, 
and make them conform in justice 
and equity as much as possible to 
those revealed by the Creator. Sur- 
rounded by the mists of doubt and 
dissent, the emanation of a hundred 
jarring creeds, he failed to see be- 
yond the horizon of his own gene- 
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ration, or to perceive the reflux of 
that wave of heresy which, in the 
sixteenth century, submerged Eng- 
land, and threatened to inundate the 
whole of Europe. As an expounder 
of law, Blackstone still holds a posi- 
tion in the front rank of our jurists, 
but so warped are his views by the 
prejudices of the epoch in which he 
lived that, before the enlightened 
spirit of our time, he is gradually but 
surely losing his vantage-ground as 
an impartial authority, even on ques- 
tions upon which he is really most 
reliable. Another defect in the 
writings of this able professor, but 
one of much lesser importance, is 
his constant tendency to exaggerate 
the merits of the Anglo-Saxon law- 
givers, and to attribute to them the 
credit of originating many laws 
which were wholly unknown in Eng- 
land till many years after the con- 
quest; but as we have the authority 
of Hallam for saying that his know- 
ledge of ancient history was rather 
superficial, we may attribute this 
fault more to a deficiency of histo- 
rical knowledge than to a wilful in- 
tention to deceive. 

The civil law is founded principally 
on the ancient regal constitutions of 
Rome, on the laws of the twelve 
tables, the statutes of the senate and 
republic, the edicts of the preetors, the 
opinions of learned lawyers, and on 
imperial decrees. So numerous, how- 
ever, had these various enactments 
become, and so contradictory in 
terms and penalties, that the study 
of them was the labor of a 
lifetime, altogether beyond the 
ability of the great mass of the 
governed to overcome. It was 
therefore found necessary in the reign 
of Theodosius, about a.p. 438, to 
codify them, and, by rejecting all su- 
perfluous matter, to greatly reduce 
their bulk. About a century later, 
under the Emperor Justinian, they 
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were again submitted to a similar 
process, the Institutes being reduced 
to four books, and the Pandects, 
containing over two thousand cases 
and opinions, to fifty. To these 
were added a new code, being a con- 
tinuation of that of Theodocius, the 
novels or decrees of that emperor 
and his successors, as well as those 
of Justinian himself. These taken 
together formed the corpus juris civilis 
of the Eastern and Western Empires, 
It is in the new code and the novels 
that we first begin to perceive the in- 
fluence of the church in civil legisla- 
tion. From the time of the conver- 
sion of Constantine, the emperors, 
with one or two exceptions, were the 
fast friends, and, in matters spiritual, 
the obedient children of the pontiffs. 
The laws of pagan times, particular- 
ly those respecting distributive jus- 
tice and the domestic relations, were 
utterly unsuited for the government 
of a Christian people, and, as the 
church was recognized as the sole 
arbiter of right and wrong in the ab- 
stract, it is natural to expect that the 
(Christian emperors before and after 
Justinian not only conformed .to the 
dicta of the church in their decrees 
and decisions, but frequently consult- 
ed their spiritual advisers on matters 
affecting conscience in their twofold 
capacity of legislators and judges. 
Justinian in particular appears to 
have borrowed many of his ideas of 
temporal law from the church, for we 
find him paraphrasing or adopting 
bodily many of the canons of the 
early councils.* Hence we easily 
perceive that much of the more modern 
portion of the corpus juris civilis, 
though bearing the impress of im- 
perial authority, is in reality little 
more than a copy of the rules laid 
down previously for the spiritual and 
social guidance of the children of the 


* Vide 131, Nov. Justinian. 
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church, and that those grand princi- 
ples and delicate distinctions which 
are as true to-day as in the time of 
the apostles, and are as applicable to 
our advanced state of civilization as 
they were then, are simply the 
result of the infusion of the spirit of 
Christianity into the civil polity of a 
once pagan people. Thus we find 
the Institutes or Elements of Justinia: 
commencing with the solemn invo- 
cation, “In the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and ending with the 
equally edifying aspiration, “ Blessed 
be the majesty of God and our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and in harmony with 
this pious disposition we find among 
other laws relating to the rights of 
the church the following: “ Those 
things which have been consecrated 
by the pontiffs in due form are es- 
teemed sacred; such as churches, 
chapels, and all movable things, if 
they have been properly dedicated 
to the service of God, and we have for- 
bidden by our constitution that these 
things should be either aliened or ob- 
ligated unless for the redemption of 
captives.” * A novel of Valentinian, 
in A.D. 452, in recognizing the right 
of bishops to try cases of only tem- 
poral concern where the parties were 
in orders, extends their jurisdiction 
over laics who have power to “ oblige 
themselves to obey the sentence ot 
the bishop,” which sentence, if ne- 
cessary, was to be enforced by the 
civil authorities.t 

The church did not conform, either 
in her discipline or her doctrine, to 
the rules or underlying principles of 
the civil law, but on the contrary 
subjected that law to the most rigid 
examination and the most careful 
analysis, expurgating what was op- 
posed to justice and retaining all that 


* Doctor Harris’s translation, p. 49. 
1814. 
+ Lib. ii. tit. 35. 
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she found in consonance with divine 
truth; and as the Roman civil law 
was at that period a rule for all civ- 
lized nations, this may be considered 
her first great human gift to mankind, 
equal if not superior to her subse- 
quent culture of the arts, sciences, and 
literature. Admitting, then, the har 
mony which existed between the 
Roman laws and the teachings of 
the church, we are not surprised to 
find that when, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, a copy of Justinian, discovered 

Amalphi, Italy, was published, 
was eagerly received by European 
nations, adopted in whole or in 
part by all Christendom, and that it 
to-day forms the main foundation of 
the jurisprudence of all enlightened 
peoples.* 

About the time of the revival of 
the study of the Roman civil law, 
Gratian, an Italian monk, published 
in three volumes, arranged in titles 
and chapters after the manner of 
the Pandects, a collection of the de- 
crees of the general councils of the 
church, a digest of the opinions of 
the fathers, and the decretals and 
bulls of the Holy See. Other collec- 
tions had been previously made by 
ecclesiastics in Spain and elsewhere, 
but none were found to be complete 
or reliable. However, as Gratian’s 
work was itself far from perfect, Pope 
Gregory IX. authorized Raymond 
de Pennafort, a learned divine, to 
compile a new collection, which was 


* According to some authorities, a copy of the 
Pandects was discovered at Amalphi, in the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, and was first given 
to the world by two Italian lawyers. D'Israeli, 
in his Curiosities of Literature, says: ‘ The 
original ms. of Justinian’s Code was discovered 
by the Pisans accidentally when they took a 
city in Calabria. That vast code of laws had been 
in a manner unknown from the time of that Em- 
peror. This curious book was brought to Pisa, 
and, when Pisa was taken by the Florentines, 
transferred to Florence, where it is still preserv- 
ed.” The Code, Pandects, and Institutes are 
still received as common law in Germany, Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, Poland, and Scotland in their 
entirety, ; and partly soin France,Spain, and Italy. 
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published by authority of his Holli- 
ness, A.D. 1234, under the title of 
Decretalia Gregorii Noni. It was di- 
vided into five books, and contained 
all that was worth preserving of 
Gratian, with the subsequent rescripts 
of the Popes, especially these of 
Alexander III., Innocent III., Ho- 
norius III., and Gregory IX. “In 
these books,” says Hallam, “ we find 
a regular and copious system of ju- 
risprudence, derived in a great mea- 
sure from the civil law, but with 
considerable deviation and possible 
improvement.”* Boniface VIIL, 
sixty years afterwards, published a 
sixth part, known as Sextus Decretali- 
um, divided also into five books, in 
the nature of a supplement to the 
other five, of which it follows the 
arrangement, and is composed ot 
decisions promulgated after the ponti- 
ficate of Gregory IX. New consti- 
tutions were added by Clement V. 
and John XXII., under the titles 
respectively of Clementine and £x- 
travagantes Fohannis, and a few re- 
scripts of later pontiffs are included 
in a second supplement, arranged 
like the Sex¥us, and called £xfrava- 
ganies Communes. Up to the Coun- 
cil of Pisa, in A.D. 1409, these books 
constituted the whole of the canon 
law or corpus juris canonici, and 
though principally intended for the 
government of ecclesiastics, were 
often applied to temporal purposes, 
in law and equity, when neither the 
civil nor common law met the require- 
ments of a disputed point. The 
study of the canons had been en- 
couraged from the first in the col- 
leges and schools of Europe, but, 
upon the publication in a systemati- 
cal form in the eleventh century, it 
became universal, and with the 
Roman civil law constituted an es- 
sential branch of clerical education. 


* Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 201. 
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At first the Canonists and Glossators, 
as the professors of civil law were 
called, formed separate but not an- 
tagonistic schools, but in the thir- 
teenth century Lanfrancus, a professor 
of Bologna, united the study of both 
laws, a custom which has since been 
generally adopted. 

As we have before remarked, Sir 
Wiliam Blackstone would fain have 
us believe that every principle of 
English common law originated with, 
and was recognized by, the Anglo- 
Saxons from the remotest period of 
their history, but there is neither fact 
nor probable suspicion to sustain 
those unqualified statements of our 
partial commentator. The Romans, 
who held possession of Britain for 
more than four hundred years, may 
have left on the vanquished people 
of that country some impress of their 
laws, but the Britons themselves, 
soon after the departure of the 
legions, were driven to the moun- 
tains of Wales by the Angles and 
Saxons, and for centuries held no in- 
tercourse with the victorious intrud- 
ers. These latter, the outpourings of 
the woods and swamps of the north, 
are represented by all reliable histo- 
rians as the veriest barbarians, illite- 
rate and idolatrous, and altogether 
incapable of conceiving or appreciat- 
ing the broad principles of free gov- 
ermment or the varied regulations 
which control the intercourse and 
commerce of man with man, such as 
we find in civilized society; much 
less those which affect the conduct 
of household relations, which, origi- 
nating in the church, could only have 
been properly expounded by her 
ministers. The Danes, who subse- 
quently invaded and for many years 
held possession of the larger portion 
of the island, were little less barbaric, 
nor can we trace to them any well- 
recognized custom or fundamental 
principle of our present laws. “In 
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the barbarous specimens of legisla- 
tion due to the era of Saxon and 
Danish rule,” says a late able writer on 
this subject, “ the few texts of Roman 
law which occur appear to us tracea- 
ble through the Papal canons. How 
faint is the impression which even 
the Anglo-Saxon laws have left upon 
our system? We have still the local 
court and the local officers, and some 
of the rude democratic elements of 
judicial procedure and constitutional 
law have been nurtured into real 
civilized liberty, but happily for us, 
the harsh and partial regulations 
savoring of original Teutonic savage- 
ness which awarded the various pen- 
alties of crime have passed away, and 
the ancient absence of all expressed 
regulation in many most important 
points has been supplied by the leg- 
islation of more enlightened times and 
more cultivated men.”* After the 
arrival of St. Augustine, towards the 
close of the sixth century, the 
gradual evangelization of the island 
of Britain necessitated the abolition 
of the heathen customs, the basis of 
the Anglo-Saxon legislation, such as 
it was, and the introduction of a new 
code of government. ‘The primitive 
ignorance of the inhabitants and the 
subsequent decline of learning conse- 
quent on the repeated incursions of 
the Northmen, had the effect of lim- 
iting whatever knowledge was still 
possessed in the country to the ecclesi- 
astics, who, amid the most adverse 
circumstances, and very often at the 
sacrifice of their lives, fed the torch 
of learning and kept its brilliancy un- 
dimmed when all around was dark- 
ness. They became not only the ma- 
kers but the dispensers of the law, for, 
though surrounded on all sides by 
anarchy and ignorance, they had still 
the guidance of their canons and 
some acquaintance with the elaborate 


* Encyclopedia Metropolitana, London, 1846 
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code of the empire. The clergy, ad- 
mits Blackstone, “like the Druids, 
their predecessors, were proficient in 
the study of the law.” 

This marked and beneficial inter- 
ference of the ministers of the church 
in the legislative and judicial affairs 
of newly converted nations not only 
arose out of political and social neces- 
sity, but may be considered as a logi- 
cal sequence of the establishment of 
Christianity itself. “The arbitrative 
authority of ecclesiastical pastors,” 
says Hallam, “if not coeval with 
Christianity, grew up very early in 
the church, and was natural and 
even necessary to an isolated and 
persecuted society, accustomed to 
feel a strong aversion to the impe- 
rial tribunals, and even to consider 
a recurrence to them as hardly con- 
sistent with their profession; the 
early Christians retained somewhat 
of a similar prejudice even after the 
establishment of their religion. The 


arbitration of their bishops still seem- 
ed a less objectionable mode of set- 
tling differences, and this arbitrative 
jurisdiction was powerfully support- 
ed by a law of Constantine which 
directed the civil magistrate to en- 


force the execution of episcopal 
awards.” * Justinian went even fur- 
ther than his illustrious ancestors, for 
he not only gave the bishops in the 
first instance, without the consent of 
the parties, the power of trying tem- 
poral causes in which the defendant 
was an ecclesiastic, but the episcopal 
order was absolutely exempted by 
him from all secular jurisdiction.t 

If such clerical intrusion into the 
province of the civil magistrate was 
not only tolerated but encouraged in 
the best and most Catholic days of 
the Western and Eastern empires, how 
much more salutary must it have 


* Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 146. 
t Nov. Fust, 123, C. 21-23. 
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been in its effects among the semi- 
civilized and turbulent Saxons and 
Northmen! Unfortunately, scarcely 
any record is left to us of the labors 
of the priesthood in this direction 
during those centuries which preced- 
ed the Norman conquest, for the com- 
pilations of Alfred and Edward the 
Confessor are irreparably lost; but 
here and there we catch a glimpse 
of their presence legislating or de- 
ciding causes. Thus, as early as A.D. 
787, at a provincial council held at 
Calcluith, a place long obliterated 
from the map of England, it was so- 
lemnly enacted “ that none but legi- 
timate princes should be raised to 
the throne, and not such as were en- 
gendered in adultery or incest.” “ But 
it is to be remarked,” says Hallam, 
“ that, although this synod was strict- 
ly ecclesiastical, being summoned by 
the Pope’s legate, yet the kings of 
Mercia and Northumberland, with 
many of their nobles, confirmed the 
canons by their signatures.”* Anoth- 
er instance of clerical legislation is to 
be found in the canons of the North- 
umbrian clergy, and that one of pe- 
culiar interest to students of law and 
history, presenting, as it does, the first 
germ of that glory of English law not 
inaptly called the palladium of the 
subject’s liberty—trial by jury.t “If 
a king’s thane,” says the canon, 
“deny this (the practice of heathen 
superstition), let twelve be appointed 
for him, and let him take twelve of 
his kindred or equals (maga) and 
twelve British strangers, and if he fail 


* Middle Ages, VON. ii. p. 149. 

+ Sir William Jones, a learned scholar and able 
jurist, was of opinion that the invention of trial 
by jury could be traced to the ancient Greeks, 
while Blackstone pretends that the credit of it 
is due to the Saxons who brought the custom 
with them to England; but Hallam and other 
superior anthorities maintain that the canon 
quoted in the text is the first germ on record of 
this great distinguished feature of English com- 
mon law. and that it was not till long after the 
advent of the Normans that it assumed its present 
systematic form. 
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let him pay for his breach of law 
twelve half-marcs; if a landholder 
(or lesser thane) deny the charge, let 
as many of his equals and as many 
strangers be taken for him as for a 
royal thane, and if he fail let him pay 
for his breach of law six half-marks ; 
if a ceorl deny it, let as many of his 
equals and as many strangers be 
taken for him as for the others, and if 
he fail let him pay twelve orze for his 
breach at law.”* This quasi-jury sys- 
tem appears to have been applied to 
other cases, for we learn from the his- 
tory of Ramsey, published in Gales’s 
Scriptores, that a controversy relat- 
ing to some land Between the monks 
and a certain nobleman was brought 
into the county court, when each 
party was heard in his own behalf, 
and after its commencement it was re- 
ferred by the court to thirty-six thanes, 
equally chosen by both sides. t 

The invasion and speedy conquest 
of Britain by the Normans not only 
overturned the Saxon dynasty, and re- 
duced the people of that and the Dan- 
ish race remaining in the country 
to a condition of absolute servitude, 
but introduced a new language and 
completely revolutionized the muni- 
cipal laws of the entire nation. The 
sacrifice of human life incident to 
the conquest was small in compari- 
son to the amount of misery, wretch- 
edness, and degradation entailed on 
the vanquished for centuries after- 
wards by the conquerors—men gath- 
ered from every quarter of Europe, 
whose fortunes were at their swords’ 
points, and whose fidelity and sup- 
port were only to be purchased by 
the fruits of plunder and spoliation. 
Still, it must be admitted that the 
‘conquest had its advantages, and very 
great ones. From the departure of 
the Romans until the arrival of Wil- 


* Wilkins, p. 100. 
Pi gts. 
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liam, England proper cannot be said 
to have enjoyed any appreciable re. 
spite from foreign wars or domestic 
dissensions. The Britons, deprived 
of the powerful protection of the le. 
gions, were constantly harassed by 
their rapacious neighbors from the 
north side of the Tweed, and in trying 
to escape from them they fell into the 
clutches of their false allies, the An- 
gles and Saxons, and narrowly escap- 
ed extermination. These latter were 
no sooner settled in the country than 
they established as many monarchies 
as they had chiefs, and, having for a 
time no foreign foe to contend against, 
readily turned their arms against each 
other on the slightest provocation, 
Weakened and distracted, they soon 
fell an easy prey to the piratical 
Northmen, who, under Canute and 
his successors, fastened on the fair 
lands of the middle and northern 
portions of the island and on the 
contiguous seaports a grip so tena- 
cious that all the subsequent efforts 
of the Saxon monarchs could not un- 
loosen it. This diversity of race and 
traditional forms of government na- 
turally gave birth to laws and cus- 
toms entirely at variance with each 
other in letter and spirit, and what 
was binding in one section was un- 
known or disregarded in another, 
The Normans, with the thoroughness 
of genuine conquerors, disregarded all 
such local distinctions, and reduced 
the entire native population to a 
level, thane and ceorl alike being 
made to endure the same burdens of 
servitude and compelled to obey im- 
plicitly the will of their new masters. 

But the Normans were Christians, 
at least by profession, and boasted 
of a species of rude chivalry which pre- 
vented them from imitating the excess- 
es of their pagan predecessors. While 
greedy enough for the secular lands 
of the defeated Saxons, they seldom 
interfered with churches or institu- 
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tions of learning and charity ; on the 
contrary, they were wise enough to 
protect the one and encourage the 
other in every manner possible con- 
sistent with their design of total sub- 
jection. ‘They introduced generally 
the new system of feuds and a for- 
eign hierarchy, it is true, but they did 
not deprive the people of the conso- 
lations of religion, and they gave to 
the country for the first time unity, 
the necessary precursor of rational 
freedom, and a national government 
with uniform laws, which, if born 
amid the clash of arms, rested its 
principal claims to support on the 
ways of peace. 

The feudal system, though bur- 
dened with its aids, reliefs, seisin, 
wardship, and many other equally 
onerous conditions, was for that time 
the best and in fact the only proper 
form of government for England, and 
it is mainly to its uniform establish- 
ment by the conquerors, and to the 
judicious statesmanship of her great 
ecclesiastical lawyers, who  subse- 
quently gradually mitigated its harsh- 
er features, that the past and present 
greatness of that country is to be 
traced. The theory that the sover- 
eign, representing the majesty of the 
nation, was the owner of all the lands 
of the kingdom, and that directly or 
indirectly all the occupiers of the 
soil were his tenants, holding by 
right of fealty and service, gave to 
the people what they so long wanted, 
a centre of unity and a common au- 
thority to which they could look for 
redress and protection. Besides, the 
system had become so general on the 
Continent, and had proved so admi- 
rable a-machine for defence or ag- 
gression, that its adoption by the new 
Anglo- Norman kingdom had _be- 
come a political necessity. 

Though sadly behind many of her 
sister nations in the arts of govern- 
ment, England was not at the time 
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of the conquest altogether deficient 
in the knowledge of civil or common 
law. On the contrary, she had many 
eminent professors of both. The 
monks of Croyland and Spaulding 
were distinguished as jurists, and Eg- 
elbert, Bishop of Chichester, is said, 
even by Norman authorities, to have 
been thoroughly acquainted not only 
with the canons and what was then 
known of the Roman civil law, but 
with “all the ancient laws and cus- 
toms of the land.”* The Normans, 
however, preferring to place their 
own countrymen in positions of trust 
and influence, invited from the Con- 
tinent many learned bishops and pro- 
fessors, to whom they gave the charge 
of the principal sees and universities, 
and these, having been trained in the 
schools of Italy and France, soon 
substituted the study of the clearer 
and more equitable regu!ations of the 
lately-revived civil law for the illog- 
ical and conflicting customs of the 
natives. ‘Thus the Pandects of Jus- 
tinian were introduced into England 
by Vicarius, professor of canon law 
at Oxford, a.D. 1138, and he was suc- 
ceeded by Accorso, a doctor of the 
civil law. Bishop Grosseteste wrote a 
treatise in favor of the study of Ro- 
man law, and Theobald, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, founded a professor- 
ship in Oxford to promote the same 
object. Of the latter prelate, it is 
said that he was accustomed to retain 
in his house “ several learned persons 
famous for their knowledge of law, 
who spent the hours between prayers 
and dinner in lecturing, disputing, 
and debating causes.”+ 

The conquerors of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, though by no means deficient in 
the scholarship and accomplishments 
of that rude age, were too intent on 
retaining by force the possessions 


* Ingulph, p. 36. Nicholl’s Lit. Amec. vol. i. 
8. 


. 25. 
t Peter of Blois, Zfzst. vol. i. 3. Paris, 1519. 
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they had won by the strong arm, to 
cultivate the arts of peace, and, con- 
sequently, the framing of the laws, 
the judicial authority, and even the 
pleading of causes, necessarily de- 
volved on the ecclesiastics. Hallam, 
a writer equally prejudiced with Black- 
stone, though a much better histo- 
rian, is forced to admit that “the 
bishops acquired and retained much 
of their ascendency by a very re- 
spectable instrument of power—intel- 
lectual superiority. As they alone 
were acquainted with the art of wri- 
ting, they were naturally entrusted 
with political correspondence and 
the making of the laws.”* And it 
was well for the conqueror and con- 
quered alike that it was so, for to 
them, and them alone, was given the 
skill and authority to restrain with 
one hand the ruthless oppressions of 
the lawless barons, and with the 
other to alleviate the sufferings of a 
down-trodden people. To the wis- 
dom that proceeds from long com- 
munion with the works of great and 
good men they joined the authority 
of the church, which they failed not 
to call into requisition when persua- 
sion and reasoning equally failed. 
To them we owe every successful ef- 
fort that was made in the middle age 
of England’s history, either against 
the tyranny of the crown or the in- 
justice of the nobles. Magna Charta, 
that famous instrument, which, like 
our own constitution, is so frequently 
talked about and so little understood, 
issued from the fertile brain of Arch- 
bishop Langton, and was signed by 
every bishop and abbot in the land.t 
It was they who took up the serf, ed- 


* Middle Ages, Pp. 150. 

+ The continued encroachments of the crown 
on the rights of the barons and their tenants led 
to an armed league against John I., the lead- 
ing spirit of which was the intrepid Archbishop 
of Canterbury and-the General, Robert Fitz- 
walter, who took the title of ‘“* Marshal of the 
Army of God and of Holy Church.” The result 
was a timely concession of the king, which was 
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ucated and ordained him, and made 
him not only the equal but in many 
cases the superior of his late master. 
They also regulated the alienation and 
descent of lands, and by their intro. 
duction of fines and recoveries, uses 
and trusts, and other forms of convey. 
ance, not only abolished many of the 
worst evils of feudalism, but even, ac- 
cording to Blackstone, “laid the 
foundation of modern conveyancing,” 
For many centuries they were the 
confidential advisers of kings, their 
trusted ambassadors abroad, and their 
names always appeared first in every 
writ summoning a council or parlia- 
ment to legislate for the welfare of 
the realm, and the laws thus made 
were regularly dispensed in the county 
courts by the bishops and the civil 
magistrates sitfing together with 
equal jurisdiction. 

But it was in the court of chancery 
that the wisdom, clemency, and equity 
of the bishops of those days shone 
with the greatest brilliancy. ‘This 
was a court of extraordinary jurisdic- 
tion, unknown in England before the 
conquest and unparalleled in contem- 
porary nations. The chancellor and 
his assistants, almost without excep- 
tion, up to the time of Wolsey, were 
ecclesiastics. 


Their decisions, resting 
upon conscience alone, though un- 


granted in the form of a Great Charter. The 
importance of many of the liberal guarantees 
set forth in that instrument has departed with the 
special evils that gave rise to them, but many of 
amore general nature and such as felated to 
cheap, speedy, and impartial justice, have be- 
come integral parts of the British Constitution. 
As to the document itself, D'Israeli relates the 
following curious circumstance: ‘Sir Thomas 
Cotton one day at his tailor’s discovered that the 
man was holding in his hand, ready to cut up 
for measures, an original magna charta, withall 
its appendages of seals and signatures. He 
bought the curiosity for a trifle, and recovered 
in this manner what had been given over for 
lost.” This anecdote is told by Colomies, whe 
long resided and died in this country. An orig 
inal magna charta is preserved in the Cottonian 
Library ; itexhibits marks of dilapidation, but 
whether from the invisible scythe of time or the 
humble scissors of a tailor I leave to archzolog- 
ical inquiry.” 
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supported by express statute or even 
in contravention of its letter, had 
all the force of legal enactments, and 
formed, collectively, the basis of much 
of our modern remedial legislation, 
as well as an unerring rule for the 
ouidance of our highest civil justices. 
The affairs of married persons, in- 
fants, idiots, corporations, bankrupts, 
testators and intestates, grantors and 
grantees of land, and of nearly every 
conceivable condition of life, are even 
at the present day within the special 
and almost exclusive jurisdiction of 
our courts of equity. In the words 
of a distinguished English lawyer, 
“It gives relief for and against in- 
fants, notwithstanding their minority, 
and for and against married women, 
notwithstanding their coverture. All 
frauds and deceits for which there 
is no redress at common law, all 
breaches of trust and confidence, and 
unavoidable casualties, by which obli- 
gors, mortgagors, and others may be 
held to incur penalties and forfeit- 
ures, are here remedied. This court 
also gives relief against the extrem- 
ity of unreasonable engagements 
entered into without consideration, 
obliges creditors who are unreason- 
able to compound with an un- 
fortunate debtor, and makes execu- 
tors, etc., give security and pay in- 
terest for money which is to be long 
in their hands. The court may con- 
firm the title to lands, though one 
has lost his writings, render convey- 
ances which are defective through 
mistake or otherwise good and per- 
fect. In chancery, copyholders may 
be relieved against the ill-usage of 
their lords, enclosures of land which 
is common may be decreed, and this 
court may also decree the disposition 
of money or lands given to chari- 
table uses, oblige men to account 
with each other,” etc.* 


* Enc. Brit., art. * Law,” p. 413 
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Asystem of laws like that of Chan- 
cery, so comprehensive and so equi- 
table, defined and administered by a 
long succession of the most upright 
and enlightened men of the land, 
could not but have left a deep im- 
pression on the entire jurisprudence 
of the people who profited by its 
protection—an impression, indeed, 
that neither the mental obliquity of 
the fanatic nor the sophistry of the 
pedant has been able to obliterate. 
“*So deep hath this canon law been 
rooted,” says Lord Stairs, “that 
even where the Pope's authority is 
rejected, yet consideration must be 
had to these laws, not only as those 
by which the church benefices have 
been erected and ordered, but as 
likewise as containing many equita- 
ble and profitable provisions, which 
because of their weighty matter and 
their being once received may more 
fitly be retained than rejected.” * 

Had the prelates and priests of 
the Saxon and Norman periods done 
nothing for our law but what we find 
in the decisions of their equity courts, 
they would have conferred upon us 
an incalculable blessing, one equally 
calculated to liberalize the spirit of 
legislators, enlighten the understand- 
ing of jurists, and make government 
what it was designed to be, a shield 
for the weak and helpless, and a ter- 
ror to the wicked and dishonest. 
But, as we have seen on the authority 
of writers conspicuous for their anti- 
Catholic bigotry, they did infinitely 
more. Statesmen as well as lawyers, 
they framed most of our best statutes 
as well as adjudicated upon them, 
and they originated or perfécted eve- 
ry feature in our entire code which 
has stood the test of time, and en- 
larged civilization from trial by jury 
to the unqualified right of every man 
to dispose of his property as seems 


* Institutes, b. 1, tit. 1, § 14. 
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best to himself. They have thus 
placed us under obligations which 
we can only in part repay by trans- 
mitting their maxims unimpaired to 
our descendants, and by, at length, 
doing justice to their memories. And 
now, as we believe that the world is 
growing wiser as it is growing older, 
when time has healed many of the 
wounds inflicted during the great 
schismatic revolt of the sixteenth 
century, and, uninfluenced by pas- 





To the Crucified. 


sion or unawed by power, the scales 
of prejudice are falling from the eyes 
of those who through the fault of 
their fathers are aliens to the truth, 
it is not too much to hope that they 
will neither be ashamed nor afraid to 
acknowledge how much they are in- 
debted to the church and her minis. 
ters for the generally admirable sys. 
tem of laws under which we live— 
laws which are at once our highest 
boast and best protection. 





TO THE CRUCIFIED.* 


SEE how fond science, with unwearied gaze, 
Eyes on the sun’s bright disk each fiery vent, 
And from his flaming crown each ray up-sent 
Searches, as miners, in their furnace-blaze 





Seek trace of gold. But who to thee doth raise 
His eyes the while? Who, with true heart intent, 
Scans thy sharp crown, thy bosom’s yawning rent, 
And peers into its depths with love’s amaze ? 


Let me, at least, come near the abysmal side, 
And reach out to the heart which throbs within. 
I am oppressed with woe and shame and sin ; 
Oh! suffer me within that cleft to hide! 
There glows the fire which purifies each stain ; 
There burns the love which bids me live again. 





* Thoughts suggested by reading, in Nature, an account of the solar eclipse of December, 1870. 
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LAS ANIMAS.* 


Don Fernan. Uncle Romance, I 
am coming in, although it don’t 
rain. 

Uncle Romance. Welcome, Senor 
Don Fernan. Your worship comes 
to this, your house, like the sun, 
to illumine it. Has your worship 
any commands ? 

Don F. 1 am hungry for a story, 
Uncle Romance. 

Uncle R. Story again!  Seiior, 
your worship think that my 
yarns are like Don Crispin’s titles, 
that past counting? Your 
worship must excuse me; I’m in 
a bad way to-day; my memory is 
broken-winded, and my 
heavier than bean-broth. 


does 


were 


wits are 


But, not 


to disappoint your worship, I’ll call 


my Chana.t Ch-a-a-a-na! Sebas- 
ti-a-a-na! What ails the woman? 
She is getting to be like the Mar- 
quis of Montegordo, who remained 
mute, blind, and deafi{ Ch-a-a-na!! 

Aunt Sebastiana, What do you 
mean, man, by bawling like a cow- 
herd? Oh! Sefor Don Fernan is 
here. God be with you, 
How is your worship ? 

Don F. Never better, Aunt Sebas- 
tiana; and you are well ? 

Aunt §. Ay! no, sefior; I’m fallen 
away like a lime-kiln. 

Don F. Why, what has been the 
matter with you ? 

Uncle R. The same that ailed the 
other one who was sunning herself: 


senor ! 


* “The Souls ”’—generally said of sculs in pur 
gatory. 
+ Diminutive for Sebastiana. 
+ ‘* El Marques de Montegordo 
Que se quedé mudo ciego y sordo.” 
Said of those who do not wish to speak, see, or 
hear, 
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“ Una vieja estaba al sol 
Y mirando al almanaque: 
En cugndo en cuando decia, 
‘Ya va la luna menguante.’” 


** An old woman was sunning herself 
And studying the almanac: 
From time to time she said, 
‘The moon is waning already.’” 


Aunt §. No, senor, it ign’t that. 
God and his dear mother do not 
take away our flesh, but the child 
when he is born, and the mother 
when she dies; and my son—my 
own life— 

Uncle R. There, Chana, don’t men- 
tion Juan, the big hulk, with more ribs 
than a frigate.* 

Aunt S. Don’t believe it, sefior; he 
just talks to hear himself, and don’t 
know what he’s saying. That boy 
of mine is more gentle and reason- 
able; he wouldn’t say scat to the 
cat. He has served in the army 
six years, and has got his lights 
snuffed.t 

Uncle R. His lights are those of 
midnight. He entered the uniform, 
but the uniform hasn’t entered him. f 

Don F. But what is the trouble, 
Aunt Sebastiana ? 

Aunt S. Seftor, he can’t get work. 

Don F. Oh! Vl give him work, 
if you'll tell me a story. 

Aunt S. My man, here, would do 
it better. Your worship knows that 
he has the name of being such a good 


* Very obstinate. 

+ Tiene las luces espabiladas. He has his lights 
snuffed, z.e., wits brightened—a common expres- 
sion. 

+ Ha entrado en la casaca pero la casaca noha 
entrado en él. Though he has put on soldier 
clothes, he hasn’t gained wit by a soldier’s expe- 
rience. 
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story-teller. He never wants for a 
tale. 

Don F. That is true; but to-day 
he’s not in a talking mood. 

Aunt S. If I hadn’t— 

Uncle R. Come, come, woman, 
don’t keep his worship in expecta- 
tion, like a watch-dog. A story, 
and a good one; for you could 
talk if you were under water. 

Aunt S. Would your worship like 
to hear about the animas ? 

Don F. Without delay. 
hear about the animas. 

Aunt S. There was once a poor 
woman ‘who had a niece that she 
brought up as straight as a bolt. 
The girl was a good girl, but very 
timid and bashful. The dread of 
what might become of this child, 
if she should be taken away, was 
the poor old woman’s greatest anxi- 
ety. Therefore, she prayed to God, 
night and day, to send her niece a 
kind husband. 

The aunt did errands for the house 
of a gossip of hers that kept boarders. 
Among the guests of this house was 
a great nabob, who condescended to 
say that he would marry if he could 
find a girl modest, industrious, and 
clever. You may be sure that the 
old woman’s ear was wide open. A 
few days afterwards, she told the 
nabob that he would find what he 
was looking for in her niece, who 
was a treasure, a grain of gold, and 
so clever that she painted even the 
birds of the air. The gentleman said 
that he would like to know her, and 
would go to see her the next day. 
The old woman ran home so fast 
that she never saw the path, and 
told her niece to tidy up the house, 
and to comb her hair, and dress her- 
self, the next morning, with great care, 
for they were going to have company. 

When the gentleman came, the 
next day, he asked the girl if she 
knew how to spin. 


Let us 


Las Animas. 





“Spin, is it?” answered the 
aunt. 
“She takes the hanks down like 


glasses of water.” 

“What have you done, madam ?” 
cried the niece when the gentleman 
had gone, after giving her three 
hanks of flax to spin for him. “ What 
have you done? And I don’t know 
how to spin!” 

“Go along,” said the aunt, “go 
along, for a poor article that will sell 
well, and don’t set your footdown,* but 
let it be as God will.” 

“Into what a _ thorn-brake 
have put me, madam!” said 
niece, crying. 

“ Well, see that you get out of it,” 
answered the aunt; “ but these three 
hanks must be spun, for your fortune 
depends upon them.” 

The poor girl went to her room 
in sore distress, and betook herself 
to imploring the blessed souls, for 
which she had great devotion. 

While she prayed, three beautiful 
souls, clothed in white, appeared to 
her, and told her not to be troubled, 
for they would help her in return for 
the good she had done them by het 
prayers; and, taking each one a 
hank, they changed the flax into 
thread as fine as your hair in less 
time than would be worth one’s while 
to name. 

When the nabob came, the next 
day, he was astonished to see the 
result of so much diligence united 
with so much skill. 

“ Did I not tell your worship so!” 
exclaimed the old woman, beside 
herself with delight. 

The gentleman asked the girl if 
she knew how to sew. 

“ And why shouldn’t she ?” an- 
swered the aunt with spirit. “ Pieces 
of sewing are no more in her hands 


” 


you 
the 


* Dejarse ir, rule of rustic grammar, literally 
equivalent to “ don’t commit yourself.” 
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than cherries would be in the big 
snake’s mouth.” * 

The gentleman then left her linen 
to make him three shirts, and, not 
to tire your worship, it happened 
just as it had the day before; and 
the same took place on the day after, 
when the nabob brought a satin 
waistcoat to be embroidered; except 
that, when, in answer to her many 
tears and great fervor, the souls ap- 
peared and said to the girl, “ Don’t 
be troubled, we are going to embroi- 
der this waistcoat for you,” they add- 
ed, “ but it must be upon a condi- 
tion.” 

“What condition ?” inquired the 
girl anxiously. 

“That you ask us to your wed- 
ding.” 

“Am I going to be married ?” said 
the girl. 

“Yes,” answered the souls, “to 
that rich man.” 

And so it turned out, for, when the 


gentleman came, the next day, and 


saw his waistcoat so exquisitely 
wrought that it seemed as though 
hands of flesh could not have touch- 
ed it, and so beautiful that to look 
at it fairly took away his eyesight, 
he told the aunt that he wanted to 
marry her niece. 

The aunt was ready to dance for 
joy. Not sothe niece, who said to 
her: “ But, madam, what will become 
of me when my husband finds out 
that I don’t know how to do any- 
thing ?” 

“Go along! and don’t make up 
your mind,” answered the aunt. “ The 
blessed souls that have helped you 
in other straits are not going to de- 
sert you in this.” 

On the wedding-day, when the 
feasting was at its height, three old 
women entered the parlor. They 
* The 7arasca, or mammoth snake—an immense 
frame covered with canvas, and painted to re- 


semble a snake—which is carried in front of the 
procession on the feast of Corpus Christi. 
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were so beyond anything ugly that 
the nabob was struck dumb with hor- 
ror. 

The first had one arm very short, 
and the other so long that it dragged 
on the ground; the second was 
humped and crooked; and the eyes 
of the third stuck out like a crab’s, 
and were redder than a tomato. 

“ Jesus, Maria !” said the astonish- 
ed gentleman to his bride, “ who are 
those three scarecrows ?” 

“They are three aunts of my fa- 
ther,” she replied, “that I invited to 
my wedding.” 

The nabob, who was mannerly, 
went to speak to the aunts and find 
them seats, 

“Tell me,” he said to the first, 
“what makes one of your arms so 
short and the other so long ?” 

“* My son,” answered the old wo- 
man, “it was spinning so much that 
made them grow that way.” 

The nabob hurried to his wife and 
told her to burn her distaff and spin- 
dle, and to take care that she never 
let him see her spin. 

He immediately asked the second 
old woman what made her so hump- 
backed and crooked. 

“ My son,” she answered, “I grew 
so by working all the while at my 
broidery-frame.” 

With three strides the gentleman 
put himself beside his wife, and said 
to her: “Go this minute, and burn 
your broidery-frame, and take care 
that in the lifetime of God.I do not 
catch you with another.” 

Then he went to the third old 
woman, and asked her what made 
her eyes look so red and as if they 
were going to burst ? 

“My son,” she answered, giving 
them a frightful roll, “ this comes of 
continual sewing, and of keeping 
my head bent over the work.” 

Before the words were out of her 
mouth, the nabob was at his wife’s 
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side: “Go,” said he, “gather all 
your needles and thread, and throw 
them into the well, and bear in mind 
that the day I find you sewing, I will 
sue for a divorce. The sight of the 
halter on another’s neck is warning 
enough for me.” 

Aunt S. And now, Senor Don 
Fernan, my story is ended; I hope 
that it has pleased you? 

Don F. Ever so much, Aunt Se- 
bastiana; but what I learn from it 
is, that the souls, notwithstanding 
that they are blessed, are very tricky. 

Aunt S. Now, seiior, and is your 
worship going to insist upon doc- 
trine in a romance, as if it were an 
example? Why, stories are only to 
make us laugh, and grow better with- 
out precept or name of lesson. God 
will have a little of all. 

Don F. True, Aunt Sebastiana ; 
and what you express with your 
simple good sense is more wholesome 
than the critical reverence of the 
overstrict. But, uncle, I am not 
going without another to correspond 
with this, and it is your turn now. If, 
as I think you have told me that 
you were on other occasions, you 
are a devotee of San Tomas,* here 
are some Havanas as an offering to 
his saintship. 

Uncle R. 
worship. 

Don F. But I must have the story ; 
I want it for a purpose. 

Uncle R. By which your worship 
means to say that, without an 
ochavo, you can’t make up the rvead.t 
Well, let me think. Since the talk 
is about animas, animas it is. ‘Their 
sodality in a certain place had for 
mayordomo a poor dread-lostt of 
a member, one of those who are 





Not to disoblige your 


* Saint Thomas is the patron of smokers. 
+ A little more than a farthing, as if he had 
said, ‘‘ Without the farthing, you can’t make the 


p. 
t Pan perdido. 
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always like the sheep that misses the 
mouthful.* He was without a cloak, 
and went with teeth chattering and 
limbs benumbed with cold. What 
does he do but go and order himself 
a cloak made, and, without so much 
as saying chuz or mus,t or by your 
leave, sirs, take money from the 
funds of the animas to pay for it, 
When it came home, he put it on, and 
went into the street as consequential 
and high-stomached as those rich folks 
recently raised from the dust. But 
at every step he took, some one 
gave the cloak a jerk, and though 
he kept a sharp lookout he could 
not see who. The instant he drew 
it up on the left shoulder, down it 
slid from the right, causing him to 
keep a continual hitch, hitch. You 
would have thought he had a thorn 
in his foot. 

As he went along, pestered and 
chap-fallen, trying to make out what 
it could mean, he met a gossip of 
his, who was mayordomo to the /Her- 
mandad del Santisimo.{ This fellow 
was stalking loftily, filling the street 
with his air that said, Get out of the way, 
I amcoming. After“ How d’ye do?” 
this one asked the other, “ What is 
the matter, comrade, that you seem 
so down at the mouth lately ?” 

“ Matter enough!” answered he 
of the souls, pulling his cloak up on 
the right shoulder while it slipped off 
from the left. “ Know that in the 
beginning of the winter I found my- 
self in difficulties. I had sown a 
pegujar § without seeing the color of 
wheat. My wife brought me two 
boys, when, with the nine I had al- 
ready, one would have been too 
many ; the delivery cost her a long 


* Oveja que bala bocado pierde. 
that baas misses a mouthful. 

+ Without saying chuz or muz—without saying 
anything. 

¢ Sodality of the Blessed Sacrament. 

§ Field hired of tne town, 


The sheep 
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sickness, and me the eyes of my 
face. In few, I was just stuck to 
the wall like a star-lizard, and hun- 
grier than an ex-minister. I had to 
borrow money of the souls to get 
this cloak; but what the seven ails 
it I don’t know, for, whenever I put 
it on, it seems as though somebody 
was giving it a pull here and a jerk 
there. Two rudder-pins couldn’t 
hold it fast to my shoulders.” 
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“You did wrong, my friend,” re- 
sponded the steward of El Santisi- 
mo. “If, like me, you had taken a 
loan of a great powerful and giving 
personage, you wouldn’t have to go 
about as you do, chased and perse- 
cuted for the debt. If you borrow 
of miserable destitute wretches, what 
can you expect but that the poor 
things will try to get back their own 
when they need it so much ?” 





SAINT JOHN DWARF. 


One day a hermit father in God, 
Planting in earth a pilgrim’s rod, 


For holy obedience did pray 
Dwarf John to water it every day. 


From the far river daily brought 

Silent John his water-pot ; 

As ’twere a soul’s task done for God, 
For three long years he watered the rod. 


When lo! the dry wood forth did shoot, 

And bear of obedience flower and fruit ! 

Water thy barren heart with tears, 

And the same shall happen in good three years. 
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HOW ROME LOOKED THREE CENTURIES AGO.* 


LET us suppose a company of 
travellers through Italy — strangers 
from foreign climes, England, Germa- 
ny, and France—reaching Rome at 
the period of the accession of Sixtus 
V. to the throne of St. Peter. Ap- 
proaching the Eternal City by the 
road from the north, they find them- 
selves before the Porta del Popolo. 

Let us go in with them, and 
through their eyes see the Rome of 
that day. 

On entering the gates, they pass 
into an open place of irregular shape. 
A large convent occupies nearly the 
entire eastern side, which, with the 
graceful campanile, or bell-tower, of 
Santa Maria del Popolo, and the 
high houses .with wide portals be- 
tween the Corso, the Ripetta, and the 
Babuino, are the only edifices visible. 
The obelisk is not yet placed there 
by Sixtus V., and the two little 
churches with their heavy cupolas, so 
well known to the modern tourist, 
and the other buildings now seen 
there—the work of Pius VII. and 
the architect Valadier—did not then 
exist. The Piazza del Popolo was 
then less symmetrical, but more pictu- 
resque. Wayfarers on horseback and 
on foot pass to and fro; muleteers 
arrive and depart, driving before them 
lines of mules and beasts of burden. 
In the centre of the place wonien are 
washing atacircular basin. Idlers fol- 
low and gaze at the strangers while 
they make their declaration to the 


*The materials for this article are found in 
the learned work o Gregorovius (Geschichte 
der Stadt Rom), the publication of which, com- 
menced at Stuttgardt in 1859, is not yet fully 
completed ; in Baron Hiibner’s Li/e of Sixtus V. ; 
Burckhardt’s Cicerone in Jtaly; and Von Reu- 
mont’s classical work on Middle Ages Rome. 


bargel, or public authority, and sub- 
mit their effects to the examination 
of the custom officials. These pre- 
liminaries through, our travellers may 
pass into the city by a street leading 
around the base of the Pincian Hill, 
by another going toward the Tiber, 
both of which have long ceased to 
exist, or by the well-known Corso, 
Some find their way to the then cele- 
brated and already venerable hos- 
telry, 


THE BEAR, 


widely known and greatly in vogue 
ever since the reign of Sixtus 1V. Its 
peculiar octagon pillars fix the period 
of its construction. Strange to re- 
late, this patriarch of hotels, which 
has seen four centuries and twenty 
generations of travellers pass over its 
head and through its halls, has con- 
tinued in existence, and is still open 
as a tavern in Rome to this day. 
True, its guests are now no longer, 
as they were in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, such personages of distinction as 
foreign prelates, noted scholars, phi- 
losophers like Montaigne, and, soon 
afterward, the earliest known tour- 
ists. Its inmates and frequenters of 
the nineteenth century are now coun- 
try traders, cattle dealers, and wagon- 
ers, 

Others of our travellers who in- 
tend to make a longer stay in Rome 
seek out the houses in the neighbor- 
hood of the Pantheon or the Minerva, 
nearly all of which are let out to stran- 
gers in rooms or suites. These apart- 
mentsare luxuriously fitted up and or- 
namented with the then famous Cordo- 
va leather hangings, and richly sculp- 
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tured and gilded furniture. Every- 
thing is brilliant to the eye, but the 
nineteenth century tourist would have 
found fault with the lack of cleanli- 
ness and the stinted supply of fresh 
linen. 

With yet others of these travellers, 
let us enter 


THE CORSO, 


the Via Lata of the ancient Ro- 
mans. ‘There is no sign of business 
on it at this early day. But few of 
the aristocracy have as yet transfer- 
red their residences here, but it al- 
ready wears an air of life and anima- 
tion, and is well filled at the hours 
of the promenade. 

We pass along between vineyards 
and vegetable gardens. A single 
large edifice just completed strikes 
the stranger’s attention. It is the 
magnificent Ruspoli palace, built by 
Rucellai, the Florentine banker, upon 
the designs of his countryman Am- 
manati. 

Now we reach the Via Condotti, 
to-day well-known to every Ameri- 
can who ever saw Rome. Let us 
turn into it to the left, and traverse it 
to the Piazza della Trinita (now 
Piazza di Spagna), whence we may 
scale the hill above and obtain a 
commanding view of the entire city. 

In doing this, we pass through 
the then worst quarter of Rome, phy- 
sically and morally, for the triangle 
formed by the Corso, the Via Con- 
dotti, and the Babuino was at once 
of the most evil repute and the most 
unhealthy in all Rome. In this quar- 
ter were sure to break out all the epi- 
demics which at that period occa- 
sionally decimated the population of 
Rome. Seeking to mount 


THE PINCIAN HILL, 


the traveller of that day might have 
looked in vain for the broad flight 
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of easy marble steps we now see 
there, and he ascended by a steep 
and narrow staircase. On reaching 
the summit, he found himself on the 
collis hortulorum of the Romans, and 
saw it still covered with vineyards and 
tilled fields, and the comparatively 
modern innovation of the garden 
of the Villa Medici. The elegant 
world of Rome in 1585 had to con- 
tent themselves with taking their 
promenade and their enjoyment of 
the evening air about the Porta del 
Popolo, and knew naught of the 
charming promenade, the delightful 
walks, the purer breeze, and the beau- 
tiful view which later generations en- 
joy on the hill above it. 

The great painters of the succeed- 
ing age who came to Rome, the Car- 
racci, the Domenichinos, the Guidos, 
and the Salvator Rosas, were the 
first to discover the attractions of the 
Pincian Hill, and, braving custom, 
lack of accommodation, the bad 
neighborhood, and the unhealthy 
contiguity of the quarter below, were 
the first to establish themselves upon 
it. This was the foundation of the 
modern Pincian settlement. 

Some years ago, the writer of this 
article occupied apartments in the first 
house to the right on reaching the 
summit of the Pincian steps. The 
tradition of the house ran to the ef- 
fect that these rooms had been occu- 
pied by Salvator Rosa; and if, as 
they say, he selected them for the 
sake of their view of the setting sun, 
he chose well, for all the sunsets of 
Rome may there be seen to the best 
advantage. As an American, how- 
ever, views of the setting sun in Italy 
were not specially attractive to us, 
and we always regretted for Salvator 
Rosa’s sake that he had never seen 
a transatlantic sunset, compared with 
which those at Naples and Rome are 
tame spectacles. The traditional 
“beauty of an Italian sunset ” is one 
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of the many English provincialisms 
we have adopted and believed in 
along with numerous other errors em- 
balmed in the literature of England. 
But we forget that we are standing 
on the Pincian in 1585. All is si- 
lent and deserted around us, and 
Rome is spread out at our feet. 

To the left are the salient points, 
the seven hills—for the Pincian 
was not one of them—the towers 
of the Capitol, the ruins of the palace 
of the Ceesars in the Farnese gardens 
on the Palatine, the belfry of Santa 
Maria Maggiore on the Esquiline, the 
Quirinal, as yet without the imposing 
mass of the pontifical palace. The 
Rospigliosi palace was not yet built, 
but the villa of Cardinal Sforza is 
seen, the same afterward known as 
the Barberini palace. We turn our 
eyes upon the lower city—inhabited 
Rome—and with difficulty make out 
but three or four cupolas. On the 
other hand, we see a perfect forest of 
towers on every side, some of them 
of prodigious size. On the left bank 
of the Tiber, many of these towers 
have of late years disappeared, but 
the Trastevere, as might be expect- 
ed, is still full of them—so full, indeed, 
that a distant view of that quarter 
presents the appearance of a comb 


‘turned teeth upward. At that period, 


these towers were the universal ap- 
pendage of an aristocratic dwelling. 
San Gemiguiano near Sienna is the 
only city in all Italy which has pre- 
served them to this day. 

As our stranger of three hundred 
years ago looks over Rome and lis- 
tens to the confused noises which 
meet his ear, he is struck with the 
rarity of the sound of bells and with 
the small number of churches dis- 
cernible. The great Catholic reac- 
tion consequent on the Reformation 
had for fifty years moved souls, but 
had not yet begun to move the 
stones. It is the following era which 


is to imprint upon Rome the archi- 
tectural marks of the church trium. 
phant. Later in the day, when our 
strangers shall have descended into 
the city and entered the churches, 
they will be struck with the barren- 
ness of their interiors, and with the 
absence of paintings. ‘They are pro- 
bably ignorant of the fact that in 
Italy, during the middle ages, there 
was but one altar in a church, that 
there alone Mass was celebrated, 
that the mosaics and frescoes came 
in with architectural innovation, and 
that only toward the end of the six- 
teenth century were altars and oil- 
paintings multiplied with the side 
chapels. 

And yet this comparative quiet of 
the city was animation itself, compar- 
ed with the sights and sounds dis- 
cernible from the same point at the 
period when the popes returned to 
Rome from Avignon. 


ROME IN 1400. 


The residence of the Czesars was 
covered with fields, vineyard, and 
pasture. The Pantheon, the Coliseum, 
some ruins, and detached columns 
alone arose over the surrounding 
waste as witnesses of former gran- 
deur. 

It was at this period that the Forum 
received the name of “ The Cow Pas- 
ture” (Campo Vaccino), <A rem- 
nant of life yet remained in the plain 
extending between the Tiber, the Pin- 
cian Hill,and the Capitoline, but the 
total population of Rome was reduced 
to 17,000 souls, the great majority 
of them huddled together and crowd- 
ed in hovels clustered under the sha- 
dow of the baronial and aristocratic 
strongholds, High _ battlemented 
towers filled the city. Of the scores 
in the Trastevere, that of the Augui- 
lara family exists to this day. On 
the Tiberine island arose the Frangi- 
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pani towers, on the left bank those 
of the Orsini, from the Porta del Po- 
polo to the Quirinal those of the 
Colonna, while the towers of the 
Mellini and the Sanguigni may still 
be seen on the site of the stadium of 
Domitian. 

Of all the seven hills of Rome, 
one only had not fallen into the 
hands of the barons. The Capito- 
line was still held by the people. But 
commerce, industry, and the arts had 
all disappeared. Rome had long 
been cut off from connection with 
the active world, and when the work 
of material revival and rebuilding 
began, not only architects and sculp- 
tors, but stone masons and carpenters 
had to be brought in from ‘Tuscany 
and Umbria. 

AN ARCHITECTURAL RETROSPECT. 

Under the pontificates of Sixtus 
IV. and his two successors, Pintelli, 
a pupil of Brunellesco, ornamented 
Rome with such monuments as San 
Pietro i Montorio, the fagade of St. 
Peter, and the Sistine Chapel. He 
brought to his work the boldness and 
taste of his master, who had made 
profound study of the monuments 
of ancient Rome. 

This was the period of the first 
renaissance, with its charms and im- 
perfections, at once timid and capri- 
cious, imitating the models of anti 
quity in their details, but utterly mis- 
taking the proportions which are the 
essential, while succeeding brilliantly 
in the accessories and ornaments bor- 
rowed from the ancients and used 
in profusion with some endeavor to 
adapt them to the ideas and needs 
of the period. The fundamental 
principle of architecture, which re- 
quires that the exterior should ex- 
press or respond to the use for which 
the interior is destined, was unknown 
to Pintelli. 
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To break the monotony of the 
lines, the fagade of any given build- 
ing was, as it were, framed, decora- 
tion was freely used, and the object 
was to please the eye, no matter by 
what means, At that day, the ar- 
chitect was also the painter, and the 
majority of artists were both. The 
first renaissance obtained its apogee 
toward the year 1500. In the na- 
ture of things it had then outlived 
its day, and a change became indis- 
pensable at the risk of degradation. 

Fortunately Bramante was ready 
to answer the call. He was from 
Umbria, and Raphael was his ne- 
phew. He had studied in the north 
of Italy, where, amid plains devoid 
of stone, the architect was forced to 
use brick. Hence the novelty of 
combination introduced by him in 
Rome, whose inexhaustible stone 
quarries were such ancient monu- 
ments as the Coliseum. It is from 
the absence of heavy building-stone 
and the contrast of the German taste 
of the Longobards with the Byzan- 
tine style of Ravenna that the Lom- 
bard style is begotten. It brought 
with it precisely what the renaissance 
most needed, namely, its exquisite 
sentiment of proportions, and it forms 
the transition between the two schools 
of the renaissance, the latter of which 
formed the golden era of architecture 
in Italy. 

Its reign in Rome has left indeli- 
ble traces. Its productions — and 
among them are the court of St. Da- 
mas, the Belvedere, the galleries of 
the Vatican, the Giraud palace—were 
the pride of the age. They taught the 
comprehension of. proportions, the 
calculation of perspective, the cul- 
ture of harmony of detail and en- 
semble, reformed false taste, and cre- 
ated an epoch in profane architec- 
ture. With increase of public secu- 
rity,even the Roman barons began 
to understand that the greatest beau- 
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ty of the architectural art might be 
found elsewhere than in a high tower 
or a battlemented block-house. Even 
the mezzo-ceto, or middle class, began 
to contract a taste for something be- 
yond the absolutely necessary, and 
sought to adorn even their modest 
habitations. A private dwelling-house 
built at this period and exclusively 
bramantesque may still be seen in 
Rome on the strada papale, opposite 
the Governo Vecchio. It yet bears 
the date of its construction (1500) 
and the name of its builder. 

After the death of Bramante ap- 
peared Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Giulio Romano, and Balthasar Pe- 
razai, who, prodigal of their treasures 
of genius, created a golden age. 

Romano’s Villa Madama became 
the type of the country-seat ; Peruz- 
zis Farnesina, that of the modern 
palace. Raphael, more as painter 
than as architect, composed the de- 
signs of the palace Vidoni. It was 
the great epoch of the culture of 
simplicity in grandeur, of disdain for 
the small and the superfluous, of 
faithful and noble expression of the 
idea conceived. 

The models of antiquity were still 
followed, but they were transformed. 
The architect translated modern con- 
ceptions into the sonorous but dead 
and strange language of the old Ro- 
mans. In interior ornamentation, 
however, the artist could give free 
rein to his inspirations, and throw 
off the trammels of the severe rules 
scrupulously followed as to the fa- 
cade and the general composition of 
the design. Alas! it was here they 
planted the germs of degeneration 
and decay. Public taste— never a 
safe guide—seized upon and clung 
to these prodigalities of an exube- 
rant and fantastic imagination sup- 
posed to be inexhaustible. At Flor- 
ence, in his work on the chapel of 
the Medicis, Michael Angelo was the 
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first to enter this flowery but treach- 
ous path. 

We see and admire these niches, 
windows, and ornaments, charming 
indeed to the eye, but which have 
no raison d’étre. It was at a later 
period, under the pontificate of Paul 
III., that the painter of the “Last 
Judgment” and the sculptor of “ Mo- 
ses ” revealed himself at Rome, as an 
architect stamped his work on the For. 
nese palace, and astonished the world 
by reconstructing St. Peter’s. Soon 
this style gained the upper hand, 
Simplicity yielded to riches ; logic to 
caprice; unrestricted lberty succeed- 
ed the voluntary curb which the 
great masters of the epoch had im- 
posed upon themselves. Presently 
came pauses. Halts were made. As 
in all human affairs, action and reac- 
tion succeeded. Not so much in de- 
tails as in ensemble, Vignoli in Rome, 
Palladio at Vicenza, and to a certain 
degree Scamazzi in Venice, brought 
back architecture to the sobriety of 
the commencement of the century. 

But the death of Michael Angelo 
appeared to have completely demo- 
ralized the architects who survived. 
For thirty years he had reigned su- 
preme. In him alone had the popes 
confidence ; and upon architects em- 
ployed by them, they imposed the 
obligation of following him. Piero 
Ligorio, architect of St. Peter, was 
dismissed because he manifested an 
intention to put aside Michael Ap- 
gelo’s plans. In thus officially guard- 
ing the manes of the dead master, 
they apparently hoped to transfer his 
genius to those who succeeded him. 
But it was a sad and fatal mistake. 

The amount of building effected 
in Rome during the last third of the 
sixteenth century has never, proba- 
bly, been exceeded. In examining 
the productions of that epoch, the 
struggle between the servile imitators 
of Buonarotti and the men of pro- 
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gress, desirous, but through lack of 
originality incapable, of emancipating 
themselv es, is readily discerned. But 
let us leave this retrospect, descend 
the steps of the Pincian Hill, and, tra- 
versing the Piazza di Spagna and the 
Via Condotti, enter 
THE CORSO AGAIN, 

at the points where to-day’s tourist 
sees the Via della Fontanella, by 
which he goes toward the bridge of 
St. Angelo, on his way to St. Peter’s. 
Here our travellers of 1585, passing 
under the arch of Marcus Aurelius, 
which separated the Corso into two 
distinct parts, and was afterwards 
swept away by Alexander VII. to 
straighten and widen the thorough- 
fare, find themselves really in Rome. 
On either side are solidly built houses 
without windows or balconies, cover- 
ed with frescoes, and so high that 
the sun reaches the pavement only 
at mid-day. Looking down the Cor- 
so, the traveller perceives at its ex- 
tremity, above the falazetfo of St. 
Mark, the battlemented convent of 
Ara Celi, and the tower of the Capi- 
tol. Leaving the Colonna place and 
the Antonine column to the right, 
our travellers soon reach the place 
and palace of St. Mark, with its im- 
mense battlemented fagades, sur- 
mounted by a colossal tower built of 
stone almost entirely taken from the 
Coliseum. With the exception of 
some few modifications in the win- 
dows of the fagade fronting on the 
Via del Gest, and in the roof of the 
tower which formerly projected, this 
palace—now known as the Austrian 
—to-day appears to us as the travel- 
ler saw it three hundred years ago. 
Near by is the Church and Convent 
of the Apostles, where in after-years 
were shown the cells occupied by 
the two friars who became respec- 
tively Sixtus V. and Clement XIV. 


Pe) 


(Ganzanelli). When the monks of 
this convent called in a body upon 
Sixtus V. to felicitate him on his ac- 
cession, the cook of the community 
went up alone to the pope at the 
close of the audience. “Holy Fa- 
ther,” said he, “ you doubtless re- 
member the wretched repasts of 
which you partook when with us?” 
Sixtus replied that the expression 
“ wretched repasts ” perfectly describ- 
ed the meals in question. “ Well,” 
continued the cook, “the cause was 
the want of good water—give us 
water.” 

Sixtus declared that this was the 
only reasonable demand yet made of 
him, and immediately ordered the 
construction in the ancient court of 
a beautiful fountain, which, although 
much injured by time, yet exists. 

Still progressing towards the Cap- 
itol, our travellers pass the Ges#. In 
the small house adjoining it Ignatius 
Loyola died, and St. Francis Borgia 
has but lately expired there. And 
now they ascend to the Capitol by 
the cordonata of Michael Angelo. 
Looking still onward, they catch a 
glimpse of the Forum (Campo Vacei- 
no), enlivened only by droves of 
browsing cattle and here and there 
a searcher of buried antique statues. 
Beyond the Arch of Titus all is silent 
solitude. 

The modern, active, living 


ROME OF THAT DAY 


was within the triangle bounded by 
the Corso, the Tiber, and the Capi- 


tol. Our travellers turn their faces 
towards the St. Angelo Bridge, and 
approach it by long, narrow, and 
crooked streets, nearly corresponding 
with the Via Giulia and the Mon- 
serrato which we to-day traverse. 
This was the Faubourg St. Germain 
of the period, full of palaces, but 
stately and silent. The strangers 
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find the activity, movement, display, 
and exuberant activity of Rome in 
the street now known as the Banchi, 
then lined with the residences of 
wealthy bankers, in the rich Spanish 
quarter beyond the Piazza Navona, 
in the Zordinone and Coronari. 

From the rising to the setting of 
the sun, throngs of people fill these 
badly paved thoroughfares, which 
are more thickly lined with palaces 


as they approach the bridge. Our 
strangers are impressed with the 


great crowd of people, and are of 
the opinion thst it exceeds that of 
the Marais in Paris, and is second 
only to the throngs they saw in Ven- 
ice. About the Pantheon and the 
Minerva are the houses already men- 
tioned where travellers and visitors to 
Rome find furnished suites of apart- 
ments—the Fifth Avenue and St. 
Nicholas Hotels of the period. A few 
years later (1595), on beholding this, 
the Venetian ambassador writes that 
“ Rome has reached the apogee of 
its grandeur and prosperity.” 

With difficulty a passage through 
the crowd is effected, and the task is 
rendered even dangerous by the large 
number of carriages in circulation. 

In 1594, there were eight hundred 
and eighty-three private carriages in 
the city. They were almost an es- 
sential. The great St. Charles Bor- 
romeo said, “There are two things 
necessary in Rome—save your soul 
and keep a carriage.” And a singu- 
lar-looking carriage it was to our 
eyes. In shape resembling a cylin- 
der open at both ends, with doors at 
either side, knocked and tossed about 
in a sort of basket on four clumsy 
wheels. The elegants and beaux of 
the day usually had an opening in 
the top of the vehicle through which, 
as they progressed, they admired 
fair ladies at their windows. “They 
make an astrolabe of their carriage,” 
thundered a preacher in denunciation 
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of the practice. The crowd increases 
as the St. Angelo Bridge is approach- 
ed, and it equals the human pressure 
of the period of the jubilee as de. 
scribed by Dante :* 

Come i Roman, per l’esercito molto, 


L’anno del giubbileo, su per lo ponte 
Hanno a passar la gente modo tolto ; 


Che dall’ un late tutti hanno la fronte 
Verso ’1 castello, e vanno a Santo Pietro: 
Dall’ altra sponda vanno verso’! monte (Gior. 
dano). 
Dante, Inferno, ch. xviii, 

No ladies are seen. They seldom 
go out, and then only in carriages, 
We find the modern Italians highly 
demonstrative. Their ancestors were 
more so, as our travellers noticed at 
every step. Men meeting acquaint- 
ances in the street exchanged pro- 
found bows. Friends embraced 
* with effusion.” People threw them- 
selves on their knees before those of 
whom they had favors to ask. 


DINNERS AND BANQUETS 


for invited guests were sumptuous 
and of long duration. The culinary 
art of that epoch—as we learn from 
a work of Bartholomew Scarpi, the 
Grand Vatel of the sixteenth century 
and head cook of the saintly Paul 
V., whose personal meals cost sixty 
cents a day, but who, in state recep- 
tions, entertained magnificently—was 
something wonderful, according to 
our modern ideas. For grand din- 
ners, there were four courses. ‘The 
first consisted of preserved fruits and 
ornamented pastry, from which, on 
being opened, little birds flew out, 
making it literally a vol au vent. 
Then came the other courses com- 
posed of a multitude of the most di- 





* Even as the Romans, for the mighty host, 
The year of jubilee, upon the bridge, 
Have chosen a mode to pass the people over. 


For all upon one side towards the castle 
Their faces have and go into St. Peter’s; 
On the other side they go towards the moun 
tain. 
Longfellow’s Translation 
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yerse dishes, poultry with all the 
feathers on, capons cooked in bottles, 
meat, game, and fish, alternating with 
sweet dishes in confused pell-mell, 
utterly subversive of all our modern 
gastronomic ideas. Some dishes 
were prepared with rose-water, and 
substances the most heterogeneous 
and contradictory were mingled in 
the same preparations. The sublim- 
ity of the style was to effect the 
sharpest possible contrast of materi- 
als and odors. 

The wines most in favor were the 
heady wines of Greece, the Mal- 
yoisy, and the great Neapolitan 
brands, the Lachrima and the J/an- 
giaguerra, described as black in color, 
powerful, spirituous, and so thick that 
it could almost be cut. So, at least, 
reports the Venetian Bernardo Nava- 
sero, writing from Rome in 1558: 
“E possente e gagliardo, nero e 
tantospesso che si potria quasi tag- 
liare.” 

Before the dessert, the cloth was 
removed, the guests washed their 
hands, and the table was covered 
with sweet dishes, highly perfumed, 
preserved eggs, and syrups. 

Both before and after the repast, 
distinguished guests used what we 
would now call finger-bowls and 
mouth-glasses, demonstratively - and 
even noisily. On arising from table, 
bouquets of flowers were distributed 
among the guests. From contempo- 
raneous statements as to the cost of 
various entertainments of that period, 
we should judge that the Roman pro- 
vision supply was much cheaper than 
we to-day find it in those marvels of 
modern architecture, the Washington 
and Fulton Markets. Thus, for in- 
stance, a wedding-supper, given by a 
Roman nobleman (Gottofredi), and 
which was at the time (1588) noted 
for its beauty as well as its extrava- 
gance, cost five hundred crowns, 
equivalent, allowing for the differ- 


ence in specie values, to about nine 
hundred dollars of our money. 


THE HORSE-RACES ON THE CORSO,* 


during the carnival, are, of course, 
witnessed by our travellers. These 
races were formerly one of the tra- 
ditional holiday amusements of the 
Piazza Navona, which is on the site 
of a Roman amphitheatre, and they 
were transferred to the Corso by Paul 
II. (1468). Seated in the small room 
of the corner of the Palazetto of St. 
Mark, whose windows command a 
view of the entire length of the Corso, 
this good-natured pontiff, who was 
fond of promoting the innocent amuse- 
ment of his subjects, witnessed the run- 
ning, and had the daréeri (little horses) 
stopped at that point. The poor gov- 
ernors of Rome have ever since borne 
and still bear the servitude of this 
tradition. Four hundred years have 
gone by since Paul II. sat at the 
window on the Corso, but to this 
day the Governor of Rome, clothed 
in the official robes, whose cut and 
fashion have not varied a line in all 
that time, must, in the very same 
room and at the very same window, 
witness the running and have the 
horses stopped at the same points. 
Under Gregory XIII. these races 
had somewhat degenerated. Buffa- 
loes of the Campagna, as well as 
horses, were run, and races were 
even made for children and for Jews. 
Sixtus V. reformed all this and made 
new regulations, which, with slight 
modifications, are to this day in 
force. 


LITERATURE AND THE THEATRE. 


At the period of which we treat, 
there existed a decided taste for the 
drama—such as it then was—but it 


* The reader will, of course, remember that 
these were races of horses without riders, 
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was a taste exercised under difficul- 
ties. During the carnival of 1588, 
permission was obtained, as a great 
favor, from Sixtus V. to allow repre- 
sentations by the Desiosi troupe, at 
that time the most celebrated in Italy. 
But the license was hampered with the 
following conditions : 

first. The representations should 
take place in the daytime. 

Second, No woman should appear 
on the stage. 

Third. No spectator should be 
admitted with arms about his person. 

Such a public edifice as a theatre 
was at that time unknown in Italy. 
True, many princes had halls con- 
structed in their palaces for dramatic 
representations, and the Olympic 
Academy of Vicenza erected a build- 
ing for the purpose, which was com- 
pleted on the designs of Palladio. 

As for the dramas represented, it is 
easy to understand their inferiority 
when we know that Guarini’s Zas/or 
Fido gained a reputation not yet en- 
tirely lost, by reason not of its merit, 
but because of the inferiority of every 
dramatic production of the time. 

The costumes, decorations, and 
mise en scene formed the main attrac- 
tions, but the plays themselves loudly 
proclaimed the decay of literature. 
They possessed neither originality, 
invention, nor poetry. When we 
contemplate our own elevated and 
purified stage of the present period, 
with its bouffe, Black Crook, blondes, 
and brigands, how profoundly should 
we not pity the benighted Italians of 
1585! 
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About this time, the first edition 
of Tasso’s Ferusalem Delivered made 
its appearance. Issued without the 
author’s consent, it was both defec- 
tive and incorrect. In spite of the 
enmity of the Grand Duke Francis 
and, what was more to be feared, 
of the opposition of the Della Crus- 
can Academy, the Yerusalem at once 
achieved an immense success—a suc- 
cess purely due to its beauty of dic- 
tion. Contemporary criticisms of 
Italian poets names have 
since become immortal read strange- 
ly now. ‘Tasso was sneered at, Ari- 
osto’s merit seriously contested, and 
Dante absolutely condemned. 

“This poet,” says Guiseppe Mala- 
testa, a distinguished writer of that 
day, “has borrowed the wings of 
Icarus to remove himself as far as 
possible from the vulgar, and, by 
dint of searching for the sublime, he 
has fallen into an obscure sea of ob- 
scurities. He is both philosopher 
and theologian. Of the poet he has 
only the rhyme. To measure his 
hell, his purgatory, his paradise, one 
needs astrolabes. To understand 
them, one should constantly have 
at hand some theologian capable of 
commenting upon his text. He is 
crude and barbarous; he strives to 
be disgusting and obscure when it 
would really cost him less effort to 
be clear and elegant, resembling in 
this certain great personages who, 
possessed of an admirable calligra- 
phy, nevertheless, through pure affec- 
tation, write as illegibly as possi- 
ble.” 


whose 
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THE MOTHER OF PRINCE GALITZIN.* 


IN presenting our American Cath- 
olic readers with a notice of the Zife 
of the Princess Amelia Galitzin, it 
would be sufficient apology to men- 
tion that this illustrious lady was the 
mother of the great religious pioneer 
of Pennsylvania—that worthy priest 
whose services in the cause of Cath- 
olicity in our country have endeared 
his name to the American church 
and have kept his memory still alive 
in the filial love born of a new gene- 
ration whose fathers he evangelized, 

But even if this apostle-prince had 
never landed on American shores ; 
never sacrificed an opulent position 
and a brilliant career, to labor asa 
humble missionary in the wild west- 
em forests of Pennsylvania; never 
indelibly engraved his name, as he 
has done, on that soil, now teeming 
with industrial and religious life, 
there is that in the life of the prin- 
cess, his mother, which would amply 
recommend it to our interested at- 
tention. 

Her career was beyond the com- 
mon run of lives. It was wonderful 
in its blending of the ordinary with 
the extraordinary. It is the story of a 
great, strong mind—a high-principled 
soul, entrammelled in circumstances 
commonplace, disadvantageous, and 
entirely beneath it, struggling for as- 
cendency to its own level above 
them. A notice, then, of her life 
possesses as double interest for our 
readers—its own intrinsic interest, and 
that which it borrows from the fore- 


* f ‘articularités dela Vie dela Princesse Amelie 
Galitsin. Par Theod. Katerkamp Miinster. 1828. 
_ La Princesse Galitzin et les Amis. Schiick- 
ing: Cologne. 1840. 


shadowing of the great and useful 
life spent in our country, with which 
we have already been made ac- 
quainted, and of which, we are 
glad to learn, we are soon to have a 
more extended account. 

The Princess Amelia Galitzin was 
born at Berlin, in August, 1748. Her 
father, the Count de Schmettau, a 
field-marshal of Prussia, was a Prot- 
estant. Her mother, the Baroness 
de Ruffert, was a Catholic. This 
difference in the religion of the pa- 
rents led to the understanding that 
the children of the marriage should 
receive, according to their sex, a dif- 
ferent religious education. Amelia, 
the only daughter, was destined, then, 
to be educated in the Catholic faith. 
For this purpose she was sent, at the 
early age of four years, to a Catholic 
boarding-school at Breslau. 

It seems that at this establishment 
the religious as well as the secular 
training was sadly defective; for, at 
the end of nine years, the young 
countess left the Jensionnat with no 
instruction, little piety—even that 
little of a false kind—and with but 
one accomplishment, a proficiency in 
music, the result of the cultiva- 
tion of a great natural talent. As 
for literary acquirements, she scarce 
could read or write. Another school 
was now selected for her, and 
this selection reveals the negligent 
character of her mother, who, from 
failing to use a wise discretion, 
or to exert that softening and mould- 
ing influence that mothers hold as a 
gift from nature, may be held ac- 
countable for the troubled darkness 
and painful wanderings of mind that 
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afflicted her daughter in her curious 
after-career. At thirteen she was 
placed at a kind of day-college, in 
Berlin, directed by an atheist. Such 
a step would have been a dangerous 
experiment, even with a child of the 
most ordinary mind, whose impres- 
sions are easily effaceable, but with 
the self-reliant spirit and keen intel- 
lect that were destined to be devel- 
oped in Amelia, it was more than 
dangerous, it was a ruinous trial. 
The results of her eighteen months’ 
attendance at this school were not 
immediately apparent, at least they 
were but negatively so. At scarcely 
fifteen years of age, she left this 
atheist school to become a wo- 
man of the world, by making what 
is technically called her entrance into 
society. What that entailed on a 
member of a noble house, and in a 
gay capital like Berlin, especially the 
Berlin of the eighteenth century, we 
may well surmise. There was an- 
other feature in its society worth 
attention, beyond the stereotyped 
round of /évées, soirées, and midnight 
revels of high life. The great dark 
cloud of incredulity had just settled 
on sunny France. France then 
stood at the head of the western na- 
tions. A reflection of her brilliancy 
was found in surrounding societies. 
Imitation of her tastes, literary and 
material, was deemed no disgrace. 
Even her quick, dancing, musical lan- 
guage was ludicrously set, by fashion, 
to the rough, guttural tones of the 
Teutonic tongue—so great was her 
fascinating influence. No wonder, 
then, that the thick shadows of that 
dark cloud in which she had shroud- 
ed her faith should have fallen heav- 
ily around her. They fell on Prus- 
sia, and fell heaviest when Vol- 
taire became the guest of Frederick. 
The foetid, contagious atmosphere 
fioated in on the society of her cap- 
ital. 


To be rational was the rage, 
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when rational meant 


incredulous: 
Statesmen became skilled in the new 


philosophy. Since the king had 
turned philosopher, grand ladies sud- 
denly found themselves profoundly 
intellectual and controversial, and 
their drawing-rooms became like the 
salons de Faris—no longer the friy- 
olous halls of pleasure, the depots for 
the lively gossip of the miaiseries of 
life, but private school-rooms, inner 
circles in aid of the grand revolt of 
reason against God which had 
ready begun throughout Europe. 

In such society, then, did this 
young girl, fresh from an 
school, 


- 
dal- 


atheist 
find herself at the age of 
fifteen, with no arm of a Christian 
to do battle for her soul; neither the 
* shield of faith” nor “ the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God.” But, happily, that society 
was not immediately to possess her 
young heart. An ennui—a name- 
less weariness—intensified by a mor- 
bid self-love, now settled on her mind. 
And it was in this trial that her de- 
fective instruction first began to tell 
against her. The only relic of its 
early impressions left her was a con- 
fused notion of the horrors of hell 
and the power of the devil, which 
now rose before her but to increase 
her misery. Beyond that, she be- 
lieved in nothing; hoped for little in 
this life, and saw not the next. ‘True, 
she accompanied her mother to Mass 
on Sunday, but to her it was as an 
idle show. She understood as little 
about the ceremonies as about the 
text of the delicately-bound French 
prayer-book she was obliged to hold 
in her hand. She could find noth- 
ing in what she knew or saw of re- 
ligion to fill the void that caused the 
weariness of her heart. She deter- 
mined to seek relief in reading. Her 
father’s library was scant. So she 
sent rather a confiding request to 
the proprietor of a neighboring read- 
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jng-room to supply a young lady 
who was anxious to improve herself 
with useful books. This gentleman’s 
ideas of improvement and _ utility 
were somewhat singular, for he forth- 
with dispatched a large packet of sen- 
sational romances. With the same con- 
fiding spirit she accepted the selection, 
and novel after novel she fairly de- 
youred, devoting night and day to 
her new occupation. That the fri- 
volities of a gay society had no at- 
tractions for her as a resource in her 
extremity, that they could not “ minis- 
ter to her mind diseased,” shows a 
soul of no ordinary mould, and shows, 
too, that it was not through the senses, 
but through the intellect, that its crav- 
ings were to be allayed. Compara- 
tive peace of mind returned, for she 
made her reading a very preoccupy- 
ing labor by keeping a diary of its 
results and impressions. Music, al- 
ways her favorite pastime, she now 
made her recreation. 

She was just beginning to taste 
the sweets of living in a little peace- 
ful, busy world within herself, when 
a young lady, who had been an inti- 
mate friend of hers, was admitted to 
a share in her occupations. This 
resulted in not only breaking her ut- 
ter isolation from society, but in lead- 
ing her to mingle in it once more. 
The calm of the previous months was 
not entirely undisturbed. At inter- 
vals the thoughts of her utter irreligi- 
ousness would conjure up again those 
appalling images of Satan and hell, 
and their recurrence became more 
frequent as she relented in her la- 
bors. But now in the gay drawing- 
room assemblies she met many ladies 
of her own rank who, professing to 
be Catholics, did not hesitate to ex- 
press freely, in their brilliant con- 
versations, the sentiments of incre- 
dulity which filled her own mind. 
In their example she found her self- 
justification. She believed it fashion- 
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able to think and act as other ladies, 
and so, dismissing what she now 
deemed her idle fancies, she permit- 
ted herself undisturbed to glide into 
the easy way of unbelief. 

But an unseen mercy followed on 
her path, and soon again cast before 
her warning signs of her danger. 
Her fears of the supernatural grew 
again ; and this time, in spite of every 
example, in spite of every effort to 
treat them as fancies that could be 
laughed away, they increased te 
such an extent that her health became 
endangered. Once more she form- 
ed a plan of escape from her terrors 
of mind and the weariness they en- 
tailed—this time an unaccountable 
and for her an unexpected one. 
She resolved to devote herself to me- 
ditation, that, as she said in her 
journal, “ by force of thought she 
might raise herself to union with the 
Supreme Being,” and thus neutralize 
the effects of the frightful pictures of 
eternal punishments which wearied 
her imagination. We cannot help 
seeing in this effort a noble struggle 
of a great mind, untutored in child- 
hood, and left in early youth without 
guidance or encouraging support. 

She immediately entered on her 
new project, and made great and 
persevering efforts; but she groped 
in the dark and made little progress 
in. meditating. Yet these efforts 
were not wholly unavailing. She 
succeeded by her bare strength of 
thought in impressing deeply and 
thoroughly on her mind the digni- 
ty of a highly moral life, which led 
her to the conviction that everything 
gross or vile was utterly unworthy 
of the noble soul that dwelt within 
us 


What child of sixteen have we 
ever known or heard of whose: young 
life presents a history of mind so 


curious and so wonderful? Few 
even of riper years have ever display- 
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ed a mere, bare natural power of 
soul at once so strong and so refin- 
ed as that which led Amelia to so 
beautiful a conclusion. 

Be that as it may, it was for her 
a saving result in the change that 
was now about to come over her posi- 
tion in life. It was arranged at this 
time, by her parents, that the young 
countess should join the court, in 
the capacity of lady robe-keeper 
to the wife of Ferdinand, Prince 
of Prussia, brother to Frederick 
lI. 

If we called the court society of 
that epoch gilded corruption, we 
believe we would be epitomizing the 
detailed chronicle of its character. 
Yet, armed with her high-souled 
conviction, Amelia glided untainted 
through its seductions and scandals, 
though her youth and beauty and 
the affectionate simplicity of her 
manners made her the object of 
much attention. 

From the character of her mind 
we may well imagine that she had 
little relish for her new duties. To 
any one of a high order of intellect, 
and consequent intellectual aspira- 
tions, the mean, material duties of 
arranging a wardrobe, sorting dresses, 
seeing them set out in their respective 
turns, and changed with every chang- 
ing fashion—in a word, being a mere 
waiting-maid to any one, no matter of 
what rank, must necessarily be irk- 
some and distasteful. And though 
we will not draw the exaggerated sar- 
castic picture that Lord Macaulay 
gives of Frances Burney’s life at the 
court of England, yet the fact that 
the young countess stole many an hour 
from her irksome post and still more 
‘wearying ceremonious court-pleas- 
ures to enjoy the instructive conver- 
sation of elderly men of known lite- 
tary tastes and acquirements, gives 
us full ground for at least compassion- 
ating her in a position so evidently 
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unbefitting her gifted and aspiring 
mind. 

In her twentieth year she accom- 
panied the princess on a summer 
trip to the waters at Aix-la-Chapelle 
and Spa. It was during their resi- 
dence at the former place she first 
met and received the addresses of the 
Prince Dmitri Galitzen. The story 
of their love does not seem to possess 
anything above the ordinary interest, 
and even extended over a much 
shorter period than is usual before 
marriage. All we learn about it is, 
that the match seemed very adyan- 
tageous in the eyes of her protectress 
the princess and her brother, General 
Count de Schmettau (her mother, 
long extremely delicate, having died 
during her residence at the court), 
and that the marriage ceremony 
was performed with great ¢/a in 
August of the same year in which 
the proposal had been made and ac- 
cepted. 

Almost immediately after her mar- 
riage she had to set out with her 
husband for the court of St. Peters- 
burg, of which he was an attaché. 
Her sojourn, however, in the Russian 
capital was very brief, for soon after 
his arrival the prince was sent as 
ambassador to the Hague, in Hol- 
land. Five years previously he had 
filled the same post at Paris, where 
he became the intimate friend of Vol- 
taire and Helvetius. For the latter 
he paid the expenses of the publica- 
tion of his famously infamous work, 
De l’Esprit. He himself seems to 
have been quite a “ittérateur. He 
contributed, while in Paris, to the 
Fournal des Savants, and published 
two or three works of a scientific and 
political character. But to return. 

A new life now opened for Amelia 
at the Hague. She became the star 
of the brilliant society that daily filled 
the halls of the palace of the Prince 
.Ambassador of Russia; she lived in 
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courtly splendor, and received the 
flattery of homage that queens might 
have coveted. 

She had now resided two years in 
Holland, and had given birth to two 
children, a daughter and a son. It 
may be naturally expected that now 
the duties of a mother would bring 
her life and her mind to the level of 
ordinary interest. Notso, The rou- 
tine duties of her station had all 
along been tasteless to her. The 
constant round of pleasures which en- 
gaged her, the flatteries she received, 
in which meaner minds would have 
loved to live and revel, had for her 
no soothing or beguiling influence ; 
not even the total change of existence 
and occupation which married life 
induces wrought any change upon 
her spirit. An aching void was still 
within her heart, and, seeing nothing 
around her with which to fill it, she 
began to pine away. At length a 
strong inclination seized her, one of 
those yearnings for some one project 
which swallows all our thoughts and 
to which all else must yield; we may 
call it a humor precisely in Ben 
Jonson’s sense : 

“ When some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possess a man that it doth draw 

All his effects, his spirits, and his powers 


In their confluxions, all to run one way, 
This may be truly said to be a humor.” 


This humor was nothing less than 
abandonment of the world and 
its cares. Notwithstanding the ob- 
ligations of her married life or those 
of her position in society, she deter- 
mined to retire to some solitary spot, 
and there engage her mind in hard 
study of difficult and dry subjects. 
Alarmed for her health, and prob- 
ably deriving little comfort from such 
a moody consort, her husband con- 
sented to her retiring to live in a 
small country villa a few miles from 
the Hague. She. engaged a distin- 
guished professor of the city, named 


entire 
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Hemsterhuys, to give her lessons in 
Greek, with a view to following under 
his guidance, too, a course of Greek 
philosophy. 

Strange to say, the moment she 
entered with ardor on this uninvit- 
ing task, her mind became complete- 
ly calmed, and she felt a peace and 
contentment which for years she had 
not known, 

Besides the seeking of her own 
peace of mind, the resting the wea- 
riness of her heart, she had another 
object in view—to prepare herself to 
be doubly the mother of her children 
by imparting to them herself a tho- 
rough education. In the six years 
that she toiled in this seclusion, this 
was the great sustaining motive of 
her labors. 

When the children grew to the 
years of discretion, she relented in 
her harder studies to devote her- 
self with no less assiduity to their ear- 
ly instruction. Everything was made 
subservient to that end. Even the re- 
creations requisite for herself, and the 
amusements necessary for them, the 
pleasure excursions away from home, 
all were designed to open and ma- 
ture their young minds. 

But in these respects Holland had 
but poor resources. One quickly 
wearies of its changeless lowlands. 
It can boast of no wild scenery 
which grows new at every gaze and 
invites repeated visits, and it has few 
places of any peculiarly instructive 
interest. It was this consideration 
that determined the princess to re- 
move to the more picturesque and 
favored land of Switzerland, where 
her husband owned a country-house 
near Geneva. 

Her preparations for this change 
of residence were nearly completed, 
when news reached her of the pro- 
jects of the Abbé de Furstenberg for 
a reform in the method of public in- 
struction. 
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This Abbé de Furstenberg was 
one of the most remarkable men of 
that day in Germany. 

Of noble birth, he received a tho- 
rough civil and ecclesiastical educa- 
tion, and at the age of thirty-five 
found himself chief administrator, 
spiritual and temporal, of the princi- 
pality of Miinster, under the prince- 
bishop. His administration was at- 
tended with most marked success, 
and had brought the little state to an 
unequalled degree of prosperity, not 
only religious and political, but even 
commercial and military. His latest 
fabor was his educational reform re- 
garding the method of teaching. To 
mature this scheme, he had studied, 
consulted, and travelled much during 
seven years. When, at length, he 
published the result of his researches, 
it was received far and near with 
much applause, whose echoes had 
now reached the Princess Amelia in 
Holland on the eve of her depar- 
ture for Switzerland. She at once 
indefinitely deferred this journey, and 
resolved to lose no time in making 
the acquaintance of this accomplished 
ecclesiastic, in order to master under 
his own guidance the details of this 
new method of instruction. For this 
purpose, in the May of the year 1779, 
she set out for Miinster, intending to 
pay only a short visit. She remain- 
ed nineteen days, and, though the 
greater part of the time was spent in 
the company of the learned abbé, 
she found it impossible in so short 
a space to take in the result of his 
experience. This, and probably a 
certain charm which his great con- 
versational powers exercised over her, 
made her determine to return again, 
znd, with the permission of her hus- 
band, remain a whole year in Miin- 
ster before setting out for Switzer- 
jand. Consequently, in the same 
year, she took leave of her husband 
and her old preceptor Hemsterhuys, 
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purposing not to return to the Hague, 
but to pursue her Swiss project af. 
ter her year’s sojourn at Miinster. 
But this programme was never to be 
carried out. Any one who has ever 
felt the influence of our affections on 
our plans and schemes—how plastic 
they are beneath them, how readily 
they yield in their direction—will easi- 
ly divine the cause of this. In fact, 
so strong had grown this intellectual 
friendship between the princess and 
the Abbé de Furstenberg that every 
idea of going to Switzerland yielded 
before it; so much so that, before 
the end of the year, she had purchas- 
ed a house in Miinster, and engaged 
a country-chateau for the summer 
months of every year. 

All this time she had kept up a 
frequent correspondence with her 
husband and her old professor, and 
she had made them promise to come 
and spend as long a time as they 
could spare every summer at her 
country-seat. 

She was yet in the unchristian por- 
tion of her life. In her conversation 
and communications with Hemster- 
huys, she had worked out a com- 
plete scheme of natural virtue and 
happiness, which she embodied in 3 
work entitled Simon , or, The Faculties 
of the Soul. While we must admit 
that this is a curious specimen of a 
mere human, religionless view of a 
virtuous and happy life, yet we can- 
not allow that it could have been 
drawn up had not some faint re 
membrances of early Christian teach 
ing still lingered in the mind of the 
authoress; much less can we grant 
that it could have been realized in 
any life without the sustaining ail 
of divine grace. Even if it were 
practicable, its practicability would, 
from its very character, be necessarily 
limited to a few rarely gifted minds; 
consequently, lacking the generaliz- 
ing principles of the truly Christian 
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code, which makes a life of Chris- 
tian virtue accessible to all, the low- 
ly and the great, the rude and 
the wise alike, it is assuredly a fail- 
ure. 

She now applied herself with great 
assiduity to her children’s education. 
Not content with imparting the mere 
rudimentary portion, she aimed at 
giving them a higher and more tho- 
rough course of instruction than most 
of our graduating colleges can boast. 
It was a bold task for a woman, but 
the order of her day at Miinster 
shows us how little its difficulty could 
bend the will or weary the mind of 
one who could unswervingly follow 
the regulations it contained. 

The household rose early every 
morning. Some hours were devoted 
to study before breakfast, and soon 
after the lessons of the day began. 
To these she gave six hours daily. 
With the exception of classic litera- 
ture and German history, for which 
she engaged the services of the two 
distinguished professors, Kistermaker 
and Speiskman, she gave unaided all 
the other lessons. 

She had competent persons to su- 
perintend the studies of the young 
prince and his sister while she was 
engaged in her own, but she reserv- 
ed the teaching exclusively to her- 
self. She very often spent entire 
nights in preparation for the morrow’s 
instruction. After the labors of the 
day, she always devoted the even- 
ings to conversation. It was then 
she received the visits of Furstenberg 
and a number of his literary friends, 
among whom was the Abbé Over- 
berg, with whom she was afterwards 
to be so intimately related. Her old 
friend Hemsterhuys sometimes made 
one of the party, and he was the 
only one of her guests at that time 
who was not a Catholic. 

This was the beginning, the nu- 
cleus of that brilliant literary circle 
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which, a little later, became so fa- 
mous throughout Germany. 

Invitations to the literary soirées 
of the princess soon began to be co- 
veted as no common honor. The 
most distinguished Protestant authors 
and savants sought introduction to 
that Catholic society, and even infi- 
dels who did not openly scoff at re- 
ligion were soon found among its 
members. It would have been a 
sight of curious interest, standing 
aside unseen in that drawing-room 
on any evening of their reunions, to 
watch that strangely mingled crowd. 
The Princess Amelia is evidently the 
ruling spirit, and the marks of re- 
spect and homage which her distin- 
guished visitors pay hér on their ar- 
rival tell plainly that her presence 
is not the least among the attractions 
of that pleasant assembly. Scattered 
through the room are men of the 
most varied minds and opposite 
views. There were many there who 
had already acquired literary notorie- 
ty of no mean degree. There were 
many more, the history of whose 
minds would have been the story of 
the anxious doubts and bold specu- 
lations of unbelief which swayed so- 
ciety in the waning of the eighteenth 
century. 

In the charm of that literary circle, 
Jacobi found rest from his restless 
scepticism. There Hamann could 
quiet his troubled mind. The cold 
infidelity of Claude thawed in the 
presence of venerable ecclesiastics 
and before the influence of their dig- 
nity and learning. Even Goethe him- 
self confessed that the pleasantest 
hours of his life were passed in the 
society of the Princess Galitzin. Dur- 
ing three years, these reunions were 
a literary celebrity. 

Though the princess had not al 
lowed her mind to be tainted by the 
impious philosophy of her time, and 
had formed, with the assistance of 
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Hemsterhuys, a better philosophical 
system of her own, founded on the 
idea of the divinity, yet in all her 
views she was completely rationalis- 
tic, rejecting all positive religion. 
And she had to confess, too, the de- 
fectiveness of her system in its prac- 
tical bearing on her life; for at this 
time she complained fevlingly, in one 
of her letters, that instead of grow- 
ing better, according to her idea of 
virtue and happiness, she was daily 
growing worse. 

In the spring of 1783, she fell dan- 
gerously ill. Furstenberg took this 
first opportunity to persuade her to 
taste of the consolations of religion, 
and to try the virtue of the sacra- 
ments of the church. But, though 
he actually sent her a confessor, she 
declined his services, alleging that 
she had not sufficient faith, promis- 
ing, however, at the same time, that, 
if her life were spared, she would 
turn her thoughts seriously to the 
subject of religion, It was spared, 
and she kept her promise ; but it was 
a long time before her reflections 
took any definite shape or had any 
practical result. This was undoubt- 
edly owing to a want of direction, 
and we cannot divine why, among 
so many distinguished clerical friends, 
one was not found to do her this 
kindly office. Yet so it was, and, 
most likely, the fault was all her 
own, 

The time had now come when 
her children were of an age to re- 
ceive religious instruction; and, this 
being a part of the self-imposed task 
of their education, she determined 
not to shrink from it. But what to 
teach them, when she herself knew 
nothing, was a most perplexing ques- 
tion. Hitherto her own researches 
only plunged her into a restless un- 
certainty of soul which betrayed it- 
self even in her sleep. Her conscience 
would not allow her to impart to her 
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children her own unbelief, nor yet 
permit her to instruct them in a reli- 
gion of whose truth she herself was 
not convinced. She relieved herself 
from this perplexity by deciding not 
so much to instruct them in any re- 
ligion as to give them a history of 
religion in general, abstaining from 
any comments that might betray her 
own incredulity, or be an obstacle to 
the choice she intended they should 
subsequently make for themselves, 
To fit herself for this task, she com. 
menced the study of the Bible. This 
was the turning-point in her destiny ; 
she held in her hands, at length, what 
was designed to be for her the instru- 
ment of divine grace. Long years ago, 
when a child, at the Breslau boarding- 
school, it had been remarked that, 
when nothing else could curb her 
proud and self-willed nature, an ap- 
peal to her affections never failed of 
its effect. That tenderness of her 
young heart was to be her salvation. 
She opened the sacred text to seek 
there only dry historic facts, which 
she was to note down and relate to 
her children. For aught that con- 
cemed herself, the study was under- 
taken with a careless, incredulous dis- 
interestedness. But as she went on 
and on through the sacred volume, 
and the sublime character of the Al- 
mighty was unfolded before her in 
all the beauty and tendernesses of 
his mercies, and shining in all the 
brightness of his wisdom, her soul 
was moved, her heart was deeply 
touched; she bowed down before the 
omnipotent Creator, and, for the 
first time, felt herself a creature. 
She read on still; she came to the 
Gospel, that record breathing love 
—compassionate, prodigal love—on 
every page, and before its charm 
her heart melted, her pride of in- 
tellect faded away, her life came 
before her as a useless dream, and 
her tears flowed fast upon the sacred 
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page; for now she not only felt what 
it was to be a creature, but had real- 
ized what it was to be saved. 

Her work now became a labor of 
love. She not only taught her chil- 
dren, but she instructed herself. With 
her usual intrepidity of intellect, she 
was soon acquainted with every mys- 
tery of our holy religion, and with 
every duty of the Catholic life. From 
the knowledge to the fulfilment of 
her duty was always with Amelia an 
easy step; consequently, she began 
immediately to prepare herself for a 
general confession. After a long and 
serious examination of her whole life, 
she at length made it, on the feast of 
St. Augustine, 1786, and, a few days 
later, approached the holy commu- 
nion, for the first time, with feelings of 
deep and tender devotion. 

From this moment, a complete 
change was wrought in her whole 
manner. Her habitual melancholy 


gave way to a cheering serenity, 
which was as consoling as it was 


agreeable and charming to all around 
her. Her children and her many 
friends were greatly struck with the 
visible effects which divine grace 
had so evidently produced in her 
soul. 

She now wished, for her more rapid 
advancement in perfection, to place 
her conscience entirely under the 
direction of the saintly Abbé Over- 
berg. She was not content to have 
him merely as her confessor, but she 
wished to enter on the same relations 
—to have the same intimate friend- 
ship with him—as existed between 
St. Vincent de Paul and Mme. de 
Gondi, St. Francis de Sales and St. 
Jane de Chantal, St. John of the 
Cross and St. Teresa. Though she 
had written to him several times on 
the subject of her direction, yet she 
never dared fully to propose her pro- 
iect to him, lest he might reject her 
request altogether. However, she 
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took courage at last, and, to her 
great joy, she was not disappointed. 

This holy priest took up his resi- 
dence in her palace in 1789, and re- 
mained there, in the capacity of chap- 
lain, even after her death. 

In the following year, Hemster- 
huys, her old friend and preceptor, 
died ; and in this year, also, the young 
Prince Dmitri, having finished an ed- 
ucation which would have fitted him 
for any position or profession in life, 
took leave of his mother, to com- 
mence, in accordance with the fash- 
ion, his post-educational travels. For 
what particular reason he turned his 
steps toward the New World does 
not appear. It was during the voy- 
age that he resolved to embrace and 
profess the Catholic faith, But Pro- 
vidence had designed for him more 
than a visit to the United States; his 
life and his labors in our country have 
made the name of Galitzin a familiar 
and much-loved word to American 
Catholics. 

In 1803, the husband of the prin- 
cess died suddenly at Brunswick. 
This loss she felt most keenly. He 
had ever been to her a good and 
indulgent husband, yielding, with 
even an abundance of good nature, 
to all her plans, and never interfering 
with the various projects of her life. 
We may suppose, too, that her grief 
was deepened as his unexpected 
death suddenly blighted all her 
hopes for his conversion. 

But sore trials of another kind yet 
awaited her. The property of the 
prince, which, by the marriage con- 
tract, should have reverted to her in 
trust for her children, was seized by 
his relatives. Penury threatened her 
for a time, but her appeal was, at 
length, heard by the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and the property was re- 
stored. 

Meanwhile, she began to suffer 
from a painful malady which pro- 
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duced hypochondria. The patient, 
plaintless manner in which she bore 
her pains; above all, the calm of 
mind which she preserved in that 
terrible physical malady which poi- 
sons every pleasure and clouds every 
brightness of life, shows what a high 
state of perfection she had already 
attained. Religion was now her 
solace and her succor. By the per- 
fection of her resignation to the 
divine will, she not only succeeded 
in concealing from her friends her 
painful state, by joining cheerfully 
in every conversation and pastime; 
but she cheered the melancholy and 
depression of others without once 
evincing that she herself was a vic- 
tim to its living martyrdom. 

With equal fortitude, she was bear- 
ing at ‘the same time yet a harder 
trial. It is always wounding enough 
to our feelings to have our actions 
misappreciated, our whole conduct 
misunderstood, by persons merely in- 
different to us. But what is there 
harder to endure in life than to be 
misunderstood by those to whom we 
were once tenderly devoted, to whom 
we were bound in the closest friend- 
ship of intimacy, and to bear their 
consequent coldness and slights, and 
sometimes cruel wrongs? Yet this 
pang was added. to the other trials 
of Princess Amelia. But her great 
charity checked every human feeling. 
She was never heard to complain of 
any neglect, or even the annoying 
treatment of false friends, and she 
never sought to soothe the sorrow of 
her tender heart by any human con- 
solations. In a letter regarding the 
Abbé de Furstenberg, she described 
beautifully the rule of charity she 
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followed in this sorest of her trials, 
Whenever the memory of her slight- 
ed friendship would send a_ pang 
through her soul, her love of God 
was her first resource; then she re- 
solved never to intensify the sorrow 
of the moment by indulging in any 
dreams of the imagination with re- 
gard to an irremediable past, or in 
any speculations whatever on the sub- 
ject which would strengthen her sor- 
row or tend to an uncharitable feeling. 

Thus, in these purifying trials, were 
passed the last years of her life; and 
when, at length, the gold of her me- 
rits was made pure enough in the 
crucible to be moulded into her 
crown of glory, she rested from her 
SOrrows. 

In 1806, she died the death of the 
holy, and, at her own request, she 
was buried beneath the chapel of her 
country-house at Angelmodde, near 
Miinster. 

Were we right in saying that her 
life displays the struggle of a great 
soul for its own level above dis- 
advantageous circumstances? She 
struggled above the sad defects of 
early training, then above the com- 
monplace routine of ordinary lives 
in the world, and finally above the 
clouds of infidelity and ignorance of 
divine things, to the bright, clear at- 
mosphere of the faith, where the love 
of her ardent heart was sated, and 
her yearning aspirations found their 
lasting rest. 

It may be, too, that we now have 
an easier clue to the wonderful cha- 
racter of the Apostle of Western 
Pennsylvania since we have become 
better acquainted with the mother of 
Prince Galitzin. 
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Ir Germany was the cradle of the 
Reformation, England can claim to 
have been its nurse, and to have fos- 
tered in it many phases even at 
present unknown to the land of its 
originators. In its last-born and per- 
haps most dangerous outgrowth, 
Ritualism, we see the English spirit 
that was already timidly visible long 
before, now fully flowering in delu- 
sive self-existence, uniting in this no- 
vel combination the cherished inde- 
pendence of Rome, that Englishmen 
are taught instinctively to regard as 
the only palladium of national free- 
dom, and those zsthetic aspirations 
which come down to them, we ven- 
ture to think, as instinctively, from 
their forefathers of “ Merrie England ” 
and the “ Island of Saints.” 

But if there are in the English 
character great capabilities for evolv- 
ing unthought-of theories out of 
stern dogmatic codes, there is also 
a strange power of assimilation by 
which it can engraft upon itself the 
alien modes of thought of other lands, 
and yet infuse into them something 
that is not their own—something that 
renders them unspeakably more at- 
tractive and, withal, more hopelessly 
earnest. 

Such a power was most likely to 
have been encouraged and develop- 
ed in Egbert Stanway by his almost 
foreign education and most sensitive 
and contemplative nature. The love 
of German philosophy and German 
literature had descended to him from 
his father, who had been a disciple 
and a friend of Goethe, and who had 
early sent him to the university at 
Heidelberg, where the boy still was 
at his father’s death. The weird old 


city, with its castle overlooking the 
rushing Neckar, and its antique houses 
enshrined by woods of chestnut, was 
the earliest home he could remember, 
and as, during his holidays from the 
school where he had been preparing 
for university initiation, he had never 
left Germany, it was almost as a for- 
eigner and a stranger that he visited 
Stanway Hall to attend his father’s 
funeral. 

The evening he arrived, the gloom 
of the old house, and the long sha- 
dows creeping round it, the hooting 
owl in the dark fir plantations, and 
the grim and spreading cedars near- 
ly touching the hall-door, every- 
thing he saw, in fact, seemed to make 
a most painful impression on his sen- 
sitive mind. The old servants crowd- 
ed round him in affectionate and 
mournful welcome, for they remem- 
bered the little fair-haired child that 
used to prattle so merrily through the 
house many years ago, and they 
thought they saw in his face the 
same expression that had melted their 
hearts within them as they had gaz- 
ed on the child’s dead mother the 
night he was born. One of his guar- 
dians, a cousin of his father’s, a kind, 
grave man, with grizzling hair and 
soldier-like bearing, came and took 
his hand in silence, and led him to 
the low, wide dining-room where the 
coffin lay under its heavy velvet pall. 
There, in the gloom that the few tall 
candles near the bier could hardly 
brighten, he told the son how his fa- 
ther had fallen from his horse while 
returning at night from a distant farm 
where he had been to see the sick 
tenant, and relieve him from the rent 
that was due and which his family 
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could not meet. Egbert’s face glow- 
ed as he lifted it from the coffin 
against which he had been resting 
his forehead, and as he said in falter- 
ing accents : 

“So like him ! 
like that.” 

The words were simple, but the 
old soldier could not refrain from the 
tears that his own narrative had not 
yet forced from him. The child’s 
comment unlocked his heart, and af- 
ter a few moments’ silence he said: 

“My boy, you will try to live like 
him, and try to do your duty like 
him. You know you will soon have 
power in your hands: use it as he 
did. In a few years you will be your 
own master; even now you are mas- 
ter of this house and this estate. 
Never forget the responsibilities you 
will have. Always be kind to your 
servants, and just to your tenants, 
and charitable to the poor. Be loved 
as your father was, so that, when you 
die, you may be regretted as he is.” 

Egbert pressed his guardian’s hand 
in silence, and presently knelt down 
by the coffin. There was a wreath 
of cypress on it, and he broke off 
a little twig and hid it in his bosom. 
His lips seemed to move—was he 
praying, or thinking half aloud ? The 
old man’s hand was on his shoulder, 
and he felt its pressure weighing him 
down. When he stood up again, he 
said nothing, only motioned his guar- 
dian to the door, and followed him. 
There were a few relations, mostly 
men, gathered before the fire in the 
drawing-room, and as the boy came 
in there was a general welcome of 
silent sympathy, and then a pause. 
Some few spoke in whispers, but the 
gloom was too deep to be broken. 
There seemed in the dead man’s son 
more dignity and manliness than is 
usual, even under such circumstances, 
in one so young, and there was defe- 
rence and surprise as well as pity 
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in the looks that were bent on the 
boy of sixteen, to whom nearly all 
were strangers, and to whom his own 
home and his own household were 
themselves but new and strange as. 
sociations. 

As night came on, every one disap- 
peared noiselessly from the room, 
Egbert himself having left it at an 
earlier hour. He had gone out into 
the summer moonlight to roam 
through the grounds he scarcely re- 
membered, and to be alone with his 
own thoughts that would not let him 
sleep. The tall formal evergreens 
that skirted the broad terrace threw 
their shadows across the many flights 
of ornamental steps leading to the 
flower-garden ; the scent of the helio- 
trope and mignonnette in the borders 
was wafted on the cool breeze that 
came from the sedge-encircled pond 
where the water-fowl played and hid 
in the rushes; the smooth-stemmed 
beeches stood like columns of silver 
in the moonlight, supporting their 
vaulted arches of interlacing leaves ; 
the rooks cawed solemnly from their 
restless homes as the soft wind blew 
the branches backward and forward 
across the mossy mound; squirrels 
made cracking noises as they chat- 
tered in careless gaiety on the slender 
twigs of the spruce-fir; and hares and 
rabbits scudded away with terror-im- 
pelled swiftness as they heard human 
footfalls on the dewy grass. 

The tall church-spire seemed to 
speak when the bell tolled out the 
hours through the night, and Egbert 
gazed longingly toward it, not as one 
who answers a well-known voice, but 
rather as one who strives painfully to 
guess the meaning of words he would 
gladly understand and yet cannot 
fathom. 

“Oh!” he thought, “my father 
knows now all 7 wish to know; but 
he cannot come and tell me, and I 
shall have to live on, perhaps as long 
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as he did, and never know what I 
seek, and never find the ‘satisfaction 
and peace | look for. If 7 too could 
die, and know all at once!” 

He thought, too, of the ceremony 
that would take place in that church 
to-morrow, and of the cold, damp 
yault his father’s body would be laid 
in. And so great was the horror of 
this to his mind that the beauty of 
the night turned to hideousness for 
him, and its wooing sounds were 
changed into ghoul-like beckoning. 
Tears would not come to relieve his 
heart, and he felt as if an icy grasp 
him, crushing out his 
ather, he could only 

he was, mute and help- 
less, not as he once had been, a true 
guide and monitor ; his home, where 
was it? his duty, to what dreary 
fields of thankless labor might it not 
carry him? his friends, who were 
they? friends of yesterday? friends 
of the amily, perhaps, but that was 
conventional friendship to him —or 
friends to him as the young landlord, 
but that was interested friendship ! 

And then came back a rush of 
Heidelberg memories, of the reckless 
young companions of his scarce-be- 
gun career, of the kind old professor, 
Herr Lebnach, and of his child-daugh- 
ter Christina, of rambles among the 
chestnut woods, when the band had 
done playing in the castle gardens, 
and of two or three darker and more 
solemn rambles when he had gone 
to follow a dead comrade to his self- 
made grave. 

The chill morning dew roused him 
at last, just when a faint-breaking 
light was to be seen over the fir- 
planted hill behind the house, and 
he went in and threw himself, all 
dressed, on his bed in the dim 
haunted-looking room he remember- 
ed as his nursery in days so long 
past that he could remember nothing 
else of them. The sun rose and gild- 
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ed the many-hued flower - garden, 
and lighted red fires in the diamond- 
paned windows on the east side of 
the house, and sent long arrows of 
light into the tapestried and wain- 
scoted chambers where the guests 
slept ; it took the church-steeple by 
storm, and poured in floods of mol- 
ten gold through the stained-glass 
windows of chancel and clerestory ; 
it flashed through the dark beech 
grove, and blinded the uneasy rooks 
whom it roused to a new and jan- 
gling chorus; it threw rosy sparks 
across the pond, on the margin of 
which floated the water-lily and nest- 
led the forget-me-not; and, lasily, it 
penetrated the sombre curtains of the 
darkened dining-room, and, braving 
death on his throne, threw a coronal 
of light on the very cypress wreath 
on the bier. And had it not a royal 
right, nay, a God-given mission, so to 
do? For the morning of the resur- 
rection is ever near, and each morn- 
ing’s sun is its fit representative and 
the forerunner of its joy. 

The same consoling ray that would 
not leave the dead alone in death’s 
own shadow shone on the boy’s fair 
curls as he bent, half in sorrow, half 
in slumber, over the hidden coffin. 
Soon, very soon, that coffin would 
not be there in the dear sunshine. It 
would be away in the darksome earth, 
in a lonely vault, with no one save 
the bats to make any moan over it, 
and, if ever the sun’s darts made their 
way to it through low, grated air- 
holes or widening cracks in the 
stone, they would be pale and spec- 
tral themselves, like torches in a dead- 
ly atmosphere, like phantom lights 
over the quaking bog. 

The hours wore on, and the time 
came for the funeral, Again there 
was a gathering together of friends 
and relatives, and a marshalling of 
tenants and servants, a whispering 
among the awed assemblage, and the 
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boy asked once to have the pall lift- 
ed and the lid removed. In silence 
it was done, and in silence Egbert 
Stanway came near, and laid his right 
hand on his father’s cold, calm fore- 
head. His lips seemed to move, and 
a deeper expression of mingled sor- 
row and resolution settled upon his 
features ; and thus, without a tear, he 
took leave of the best friend and best 
lover he had ever hadonearth. He 
seemed much quieter after this, and 
the funeral procession now started 
on its way to the church, Egbert 
walking next the coffin as chief 
mourner. 

The next day, he was far on his 
road to Heidelberg. 


Four years passed by. Egbert 
Stanway was high in honors at the 
university, renowned among the read- 
ing set as an indefatigable scholar, 
beloved by his favorite professor, 
Herr Lebnach, and his no longer 
child-daughter, courted by all the 
best men, and respected by all the 
worst, in the old city of Heidelberg. 
Having resolutely set his face against 
duelling and all kinds of brawls, and 
even against all innocent-seeming 
meetings that, nevertheless, were like- 
ly to end in brawls, he had yet not 
acquired the unenviable notoriety of 
a misanthrope, and, though many 
called him proud, still none called 
him churlish. Herr Lebnach used 
often to gather a few real friends about 
him, and there was generally some 
musical banquet provided for his de- 
licate and discriminating guests. 

His room was one of those that 
are dreamt of, but seldom seen, home- 
ly and artistic at once, quaint and 
suggestive as one of the mysterious 
dens of those sages whom modern 
times have called sorcerers and tam- 
perers with arts forbidden. There 
stood on one side a great oak book- 
case, massive and plain, filled with 
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huge folios, and smaller books laid 
carelessly across their dust-covered 
edges, old tomes that looked black 
enough for magic, though they might 
contain nothing more than medical 
lore and visionaries’ dreams; over 
the carved mantelpiece, where a dark 
stove hid itself in the wide space it 
could not fill, was an array of pipes, 
meerschaum silver - mounted, and 
rare wood cunningly wrought; pipes 
of tarnished Eastern splendor, and 
calumets of Indian workmanship; a 
real old spinning-wheel, where Gretch- 
en might have sat as she sang of her 
demon-lover Faustus, stood in one 
corner, and a collection of antique 
armor hung on all the spaces on the 
wall that were not occupied by me- 
dical portraits and angel-crowded 
tryptichs in twisted golden frames. 
Here, in one oak - carved case, 
was Venetian ruby glass and old 
Dresden ware, and there, on the 
quaint low tables, lay illuminated 
missals of the thirteenth century, 
alongside of dainty woman’s embroid- 
ery-frames, and the last new pamph- 
let on the.last new philosophical in- 
comprehensibility. Then, as the dim 
light of the lamp ffashed when some 
motion was made near the long table 
by the stove, there appeared on the 
other side of the room a great organ, 
with golden pipes and carved case—a 
world within a world, the kingdom of 
music enshrined within the surround- 
ing kingdom of science and of litera- 
ture. The treble manual, with its tiers 
of smooth white notes sheathing the 
melodies a moment’s touch might set 
free, shone under the golden arbor of 
the spreading pipes, and beneath the 
dark carved garlands of oak-leaves 
and hanging fruit and sporting beasts, 
that seemed only as petrified embo- 
diments of the thoughts that had once 
been living and breathing in those 
keys. 

A girl sat by the organ, her hair 
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seeming to haye caught the golden 
reflection of the music-laden pipes, 
and her slender fingers the litheness 
of those easily-moulded keys. Be- 
side her was a large basket, where 
balls of wool mingled with half- 
finished garments of domestic myste- 
ry, while in her own hands she held 
a piece of knitting. A kitten played 
at her feet, and now and then tang- 
led the long thread that fell from her 
work. Egbert Stanway sat quite 
close, one hand resting on the organ- 
notes, reading aloud by the dark 
light of one little candle in the fixed 
organ candlestick. 

A few men began to drop in, but 
the reading was not interrupted, for 
the room was large, and the professor 
was sitting not far from the door. 
Some came in with rolls of white 
music; some with instruments ten- 
derly imprisoned in warmly-lined 
cases; some, again, with their hands 
unoccupied, but their large pockets 
bursting with the treasures of meer- 
schaum and tobacco; some thought- 
ful, student-like, long-haired; some 
gay and rubicund, as if dinner were 
but a late and cherished memory ; 
some young and uneasily conscious 
of the stranger by the organ. Pre- 
sently one came in who was neither 
student nor professor, but long-haired 
and quaint-looking nevertheless, with 
iron-gray locks, straight and wiry, 
strongly-marked features, tall, spare 
figure, and almost kingly demeanor, 
so mixed was it of haughtiness and 
courtesy. 

Christina rose and signed to her 
companion to close the book. She 
went forward, and said a few words 
of blushing welcome to the royal 
stranger, and then turned to Egbert, 
saying : 

“ Mein herr, this is my father’s 
young friend who was so anxious to 
know you.” 

He put out his hand with kind 
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eagerness, and, as he did so, Egbert 
noticed the long, slender, nervous 
fingers, like iron sheathed in age- 
tinted ivory. 

“JT am very glad to see you, Herr 
Stanway,” he said, “and very glad to 
see you here, for I have no better 
friend than Christina’s father.” 

The girl fell back as he spoke, and 
passed through the room, speaking, 
now and then, to the bearded guests, 
who all smiled at her like the Flemish 
saints in the old pictures of the Maid- 
en-mother and her mystic court; and 
made her way to an inner apartment 
where a grand piano occupied most of 
the space, and round the walls of which 
were many brackets with bronze and 
marble busts of sages and poets, philo- 
sophers and musicians, gleaming out, 
ghost like, against the heavy crimson 
draperies that fell round window and 
doorway. 

The stranger was still talking to 
Egbert in German when the sounds 
of tuning instruments in the next room 
drew his attention. He took the young 
man’s arm, and hurried in, casting a 
glance over the sheets of music scat- 
tered on the piano. A flush of plea- 
sure and surprise came over his coun- 
tenance; they were headed, “ Over- 
ture—St. Elizabeth.” Egbert looked 
across to Christina, but she was busy- 
ing herself with a refractory violoncel- 
lo-case, whose huge fastenings would 
not open, and whether or no she saw 
the maestro’s puzzled air remained a 
mystery both to the young man and 
to his companion, whose glance had 
followed his own, as if half-guessing 
what it meant. 

Herr Lebnach struck his friend on 
the shoulder as he approached the 
wondering musician. 

“You must forgive my boldness,” 
he said; “in fact, I can only call it 
smuggling. I got a copy from a 
pupil of yours—one whose enthusi- 
asm was stronger than his sense of 
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obedience; but, of course, this is all 
among friends—it shall go no further. 
Indeed, if you wish it, I will burn the 
manuscript after the performance.” 

“No, no, dear friend,” returned 
the composer; “it will be publicly 
performed and given to the world in 
a month or two, and I am glad you 
should have the first-fruits.” 

The amateur orchestra was in a 
state of nervous delight at these 
words, and as the maestro took the 
baton in his hand there was a hush 
that said far more than words could 
have embodied. Christina and her 
father and Egbert sat aloof near the 
doorway, and a few others gather- 
ed in silent groups round the room. 
The music came forth, at last, like 
the rush of an elfin cavalcade out of 
darksome caverns and cloven rocks 
of unimagined depth, wild and weird, 
like the cry of the storm-tossed sea- 
gulls among the reverberating crags 
of foam-washed granite. It was the 
music of delirium, the music of mad- 
ness, the music of despair. It was 
the voice of a soul that had lost its 
way in a labyrinth of dreams so fan- 
tastic that they had thrown a spell 
over its returning footsteps, and so 
made it for ever an enchanted exilé 
among their mazy paths. It was un- 
intelligible, yet full of meaning; un- 
approachable, yet full of allurement ; 
impregnable, yet full of sympathy. 
Later on, in great cities, and before 
critical audiences, it was held to be 
the music of a maniac, while it lacked 
the charm or the interest of Shake- 
speare’s maniac-heroes and their too- 
faithful rhapsodies; and even now, 
though the performance was a labor 
of love, it was not without difficulty 
that many phrases were interpreted. 

Christina seemed to think more of 
the composer than of his work, and 
more of his pleasure in seeing his 
music appreciated than of his actual 
skill in composition. Indeed, her 
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father and Egbert shared her feel. 
ings, as was apparent from their care- 
ful watching of the conductor’s face 
rather than of the performers’ bows, 
But when the long piece was 
and every one started forward to con- 
gratulate and be congratulated 








Cu, there 
was a general appearance of satisfac- 
tion at having mastered si mething 
that was no little difficulty, and offer- 
ed such a grateful and acceptable 
homage to one whose heart seemed 
to value it so highly. Soon there 
was a hush again, and Christina 


glided to the piano, where the maes- 
tro was now sitting. 

“You will not refuse to reward us 
now, will you ?” she said. 


A smile and a soft chord were the 
speedy answer; and now the piano 
spoke and wailed, pleaded and wept, 


as the strong, supple fingers swept its 
astonished keys. It seemed as if 
there were within it 
and hitherto dumb 
voice was now unshrouded and al- 


an imprisoned 


spirit, whose 


lowed full power over the hearts of 
those who had scarcely before sus- 
pected its hidden existence. Far 


different from the tempestuous over- 
ture was this soft and swift blendin 
of chords in garlands of sweet soun 
Flowers were dropping around the 


y 
j 
] 

a. 





feet of the artist; clouds of faintly- 
suggested and dream-like fancies 
were fanning the air around his 
head; a spell, as of Eastern lan- 
guor, was slowly deadening the 


senses of the listeners to any other 
sound save that of the marvellous 
melody the piano was sighing forth, 
when, with a wild toss of the head 
and a sudden bending forward of the 
body, the maestro changed the key, 
and burst into a_half-triumphant, 
half-defiant pzean—a chant of patri- 
otic and maddened enthusiasm— 
which soon merged into the last 
movement of his impromptu and the 
last appeal of every Christian to the 
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God that made him ; a solemn, dirge- 
like hymn, full of unspoken sadness, 
full of expressed confidence, a lifting 
up of the soul above everything of 
earth, a consecration, a supplication, 
a thanksgiving, and a sacrifice. 

Never before had Egbert heard 
anything like that prayer; never 
after was he destined to hear it 
again. 

Christina drew a long sigh, as if 
such beauty were too heavenly to be 
gazed upon without pain, and turn- 
ing to the young man: 

“JT am glad,” she said, “I cannot 
play the piano, One could not dare 
to touch the instrument after that, un- 
less it were to destroy it!” 

“You are right,” he answered 
slowly and musingly; “but where 
can he have learnt the things he 
puts into his music ?” 

“In his prayers, Herr Stanway.” 

A dark shade of melancholy passed 
over Egbert’s face; there was pain 
at the implied rebuke, and a vague 
sorrow, as for something lost, in that 


fugitive expression, but the music, 


chased it away as the violins were 
tuning up again for Beethoven’s 
“ Septet.” 

So the evening wore away, and cho- 
rus and concerted piece followed fast 
upon one another, till the musicians 
were so excited they could hardly 
speak. The maestro conducted all 
through, and as he shook his hair 
like a mane about his eyes and 
swayed to and fro in the intensity 
of his enthusiasm, Egbert whispered 
to Christina : 

“He is the magician of music, is 
he not ?” 

When all was over, and some of 
the guests had left in singing groups 
that would probably serenade the 
town for the rest of the night, the 
great artist called the young English- 
man, and asked him to show him the 
way home. 
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“TI am somewhat of a stranger 
here, my friend, and there is no one 
whose company I would more gladly 
ask under the pretence of wanting a 
guide home.” 

As soon as they were out of the 
house, he turned suddenly on his 
companion, and, lingering so as to 
stay for a few moments in the full 
moonlight, he said : 

“ And so you are the betrothed of 
my old friend’s daughter ?” 

A start and a blush that he could 
not repress were Egbert’s first an- 
swers to this abrupt but not unkind 
question, yet the old man saw that 
his arrow had perhaps overshot the 
mark. 

“Ts it not so?” he said again, but 
doubtfully now. 

“No, mein herr,” replied Egbert, 
with slow and sorrowful composure ; 
“ and I fear it never will be.” 

“ You fear, dear friend ? Therefore 
you hope ?” 

“| have hoped, but I see now how 
useless it must ever be for me to 
think of her except as a friend.” 

“Can I do anything for you that 
her own favor could not do ?” 

“JT have never asked her for any- 
thing, and I never shall, and it suf- 
fices that she knows as well as I do 
what the reason of my silence is.” 

“Then she does know that you 
love her ?” 

“ She knows it as the angels do— 
if there be angels !” 

“If! What do you mean ?” 

“ Only this, that, if there are angels, 
they are not more remote from me 
than she is.” 

“You speak in riddles. I have 
no wish to force your confidence, my 
friend ; but I have known that child 
from her cradle, and I cannot help 
being interested in anything concern- 
ing her.” 

“OQ mein herr / 1 have nothing to 
conceal; you misunderstand me. 
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She is a Catholic; that is why she is 
so far from me.” 

« And you are a Protestant ? 
so is her father.” 

“ No, Iam not a Protestant, though 
I am English.” 

“Ah! perhaps you have no set- 
tled outward form of religion ?” 

“ That isit. But, if I weve Protest- 
ant, she would not marry me.” 


But 


“In a few years, dear young’ 


friend, you may think differently. 1 
was very like you once, only far 
worse ; yet, you see, I too am a Cath- 
olic now.” 

The young man shook his head in 
silence. They had journeyed through 
the dark winding streets very near to 
the maestro’s temporary home, and 
the old artist turned now solemnly 
and afféctionately to his companion, 
putting his hand on his shoulder : 

“ Herr Stanway,” he said, “ I may 
never see you again, and you must 
forgive an old man for speaking so 
plainly to you; but I cannot bear to 
leave Heidelberg, where your friends 
and mine have made me so happy, 
without trying to do something 
towards your happiness, and, I am 
sure, towards fers. Do not, for 
Heaven’s sake, give way to those 
foolish and yet wrecking tendencies 
of the young men of your day. 
Stand by religion, for I tell you by 
experience she is the best philoso- 
pher, as well as the best comforter ; 
she is the only friend for the student, 
as well as for the priest ; and, above 
all, she is the only guardian for the 
home, and the only giver of true 
peace. Remember that as an old 
man’s advice, and, if you trust to the 
word of one who has run the round 
of all pleasures without finding true 
ones till very late, you will save your- 
self the long struggle of experience 
that wears the body and sears the 
mind, and leaves you in your old age 
but a shattered wreck to carry back 
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to the feet of him who sent you forth 
a perfect man. Will you remember 
this, dear young friend ?” 

“T will try to do so,” Egbert an- 
swered slowly, with intense but hope- 
less yearning to be able to do so, 
He kissed the hand of the old man 
whose words seemed to him but a 
mortal record of that other one writ- 
ten in notes of fire on the awakened 
instrument at Christina’s home, and 
the artist took him in his arms and 
embraced him asason. They parted, 
the one to go to his peaceful rest, the 
other to turn for consolation and for 


_calm to the wild woods above the 


castle, whence through vistas could 
be seen the silver-flashing river, with 
here and there its dark semblances 
of reversed houses, and spires, and 
turrets. “ My father! my father!” 
thought the young man, “ why can 
you not tell me what you know—why 
can you not assure me of all I long to 
believe, yet cannot? She has often 
said that the dead are all of her 
faith when they reach God’s throne, 
and that they believe in it even more 
firmly, if possible, than those of her 
creed do on earth—because to them 
evidence has been given. Perhaps 
to some the evidence is eternal fire— 
if that exist! But surely, he who 
made this earth so fair, he who gave us 
this solemn night-beauty to enjoy, 
and a mind fitted to 
he cannot have meant to bind 
us to cruel, unyielding formulas. 
If one heart feels its love go out to 
him in one way, and another ina 
different way, why should not both be 
as welcome to him as is the varied 
beauty of the many different-tinted and 
different-scented flowers? Who has 
been to God’s feet and learned his 
secrets, and come back to tell us 
with certainty that he loathes one 
heart’s worship, and accepts an- 
other’s? Not till I have such an as- 
surance will I, or can I, if I would 


admire it, 
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go to Christina, and say, ‘I am a 
Catholic.’” 

And so the specious and seemingly 
religious poison worked on and can- 
kered his heart, notwithstanding the 
solemn warning of his new-found 
friend, whose voice, he should have 
known it, was near akin to that of 
the spirit-witness he was but now 
invoking. 

The night was very lovely, and re- 
minded him of that one preceding 
his father’s funeral, when already 
wandering dreams of a self-revealed 
faith were turning him away from the 
belief in a just and personal God. 
The Church of England Catechism, 
which he had learnt by heart as a 
child, the 
Episcopalian clergyman who had 
prepared him for confirmation in 
Germany itself, rushed back upon 
his memory as he looked on the sym- 
bolic beauty of the dying night ; but 

dawn that already stirred 
the birdlings in their nests and shot 
pale darts of virgin light across the 
purple-blue heaven, he could see no 
emblem of truer life coming to his 
soul nor any sign of silent joy offer- 
ing itself to his weary heart. And 
yet the dawn was shining into a little 
flower-scented chamber, and striking 
a sweeter perfume from the silent 
prayer of its occupant than it could 
draw even from the fragrant blos- 
soms of the golden lime and the 
starry pendent clusters of flowering 
chestnut gathered in the large earthen 
vases near the window. 

That prayer was for Egbert, but 
he could not feel it yet. 


teachings of a zealous 


in the 


Night again, summer again, but a 
year has passed, and the German 
student is now an English landlord. 
To-morrow he will assume the duties 
of his new position; to-day he re- 
ceived the first-fruits of its honors. 

The customary rejoicings attend- 
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ant on a “ coming of age” in Old Eng- 
land had been duly gone through; 
there had been banqueting in the 
hall, and feasting in the dining-room; 
healths had been drunk and speeches 
had been made, and every one was 
supposed to be in a superlative state 
of happiness. Probably every one 
was—that is, according to their kind, 
and to their capability of enjoyment. 
Egbert alone seemed thoughtful and 
preoccupied ; his assembled relations 
thought him reserved and cold; some 
said a foreign education could be no 
good to an Englishman, and he would 
never be popular in the country; 
others thought he would marry 
abroad, some said he would turn 
Roman Catholic, and the sporting 
squires wondered whether he would 
ride and would subscribe to the 
hunt. 

Contrary to the expectation of the 
marriageable young ladies of the 
neighborhood, there was no ball 
included in the programme of the 
birthday /é¢es, and the guests who 
were not staying at the house all 
left towards dark, lighted on their 
way by the last explosions of the 
fantastic fireworks that had been in- 
troduced as a jimale to the rejoicings. 
After dinner, Egbert and his guar- 
dian, the one we alluded to in the 
beginning of this tale, sauntered out 
on the terrace, talking in a desultory 
way about the little incidents of the 
day. 

“You gave us so little time, my 
dear boy,” he said presently, “to 
make your acquaintance over again, 
considering the time you have been 
abroad, that I feel almost as a stran- 
ger to you.” 

“TJ should not like ever to be a 
stranger to you,” replied Egbert; 
“but I own I felt a shrinking from 
coming here at all, much more upon 
such an occasion, and to meet such 
people.” 
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“ You have grown fastidious, I am 
afraid.” 

“T have led a very quiet life for 
the last few years, and I feel much 
older than I am, and quite different 
from all the young people, both men 
and girls, I have met to-day; and, to 
tell you the truth, I felt shy, so I 
delayed coming to the last moment. 
But if you will stay when the house 
is quiet again, I am sure we shall 
understand each other.” 

“With all my heart, my dear fel- 
low; your father was my earliest 
friend, and I should like his son to 
be as my own.” 

“T am glad you are alone in the 
world, Charles, if you will allow me 
that cousinly freedom; for I own I 
should have been scared at a bevy 
of ladies, and probably committed 
some dreadful solecism, and havé 
got myself ostracized for ever.” 

“ Well, well; it will all come in 
time, no doubt; and now tell me all 
about your life at Heidelberg.” 

Could Charles Beran have looked 
back at that life, and known what was 
called back to existence by his care- 
less question, perhaps he might have 
asked it less carelessly, and been less 
astonished at the effect it produced. 
His cousin grew pale. 

“ My dear boy,” he added hurried- 
ly, “if there is any painful recollec- 
tion I have stirred up without know- 
ing it, pray forgive me.” 

“No,” answered Egbert slowly, 
“T have no Jainful recollection in 
all my life, not even my father’s 
death (Beran looked at him anxious- 
ly); for nothing has happened to me 
without making me sadder and wiser, 
that is, teaching me more and more 
that I know nothing.” 

His companion did not answer. 
Egbert was getting beyond him, but 
he pressed his hand to show him 
that, whatever he might mean, he 
had one to sympathize with, even if 
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he could not share, his sorrow. Eg. 
bert understood the wistful, loving 
sign of the old man whose happy 
disposition most fortunately kept 
him ignorant of the paths of gloom 
through which he himself was _pass- 
ing, and went on to tell him, in gen- 
eral terms, of his outward life and 
habits at Heidelberg. He made no 
concealment of his intimacy with 
the family of his old professor, but 
simply and truthfully said that, on 
account of her religion, Christina, 
he felt sure, could never be his wife. 

“ Perhaps,” interrupted the old 
man, “it is better so, and Proyi- 
dence meant you to marry an Eng- 
lish wife, and think more of your 
property and your own country.” 

Egbert smiled at this innocent 
pressing of Providence into the up- 
holding of a mere actional preju- 
dice ; and said, unconsciously using 
the endearing phraseology of his 
adopted language: 

“I knew you would think so, dear 
friend; but do you fancy that, com- 
ing from the feet of an angel, one 
would be likely to rush into the 
arms of a child of earth ?” 

“My dear fellow, you have grown 
too German by far! Excuse me, but 
this will never do for England, you 
know.” 

“T am afraid England will not do 
for me,” Egbert replied, laughing; 
“that is, if England is to mean Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen. 

“Oh! you will think differently 
when you have mixed with them a lit- 
tle; we really must try and cure you.” 

“Well, you can try, if you like. 
Perhaps we had better go in and 
begin with the assembled company 
around that piano,” said the young 
man, as he shrugged his shoulders 
and pointed to a white-robed girl 
attitudiniziug before a splendid in- 
strument, which, I think, could it 
have spoken, would have begged to 
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be delivered from the attacks of un- 
musical school-girls on the matri- 
monial lookout. 

But every one was tired now, even 
school-girls and croquet-playing young 
gentlemen and heir-huntresses, and 
heiress-hunters, and diggers after co- 
ronets, and the various other pliers 
of unhallowed trades—so Egbert was 
soon left to himself again, which with 
him always meant a long night-ram- 
ble in the whispering woods. 

The English beauty of his own un- 
known possessions was new to him; 
it was also sad, for it was associated 
with the memory of his father’s fu- 
neral; but, because of its very sad- 
ness, it was the less new, the more 
familiar. Across the flower-garden 
across the terraced lawn dotted with 
rare trees from Rocky Mountain 
gorges and California valleys, across 
the network of gravel paths, he walk- 
ed thoughtfully over to where an 
old ruin stood, with its mantle of 
ivy, shrouding crumbled wall and 
broken buttress, climbing over scut- 
cheon and carven doorway, and fling- 
ing its tendrils like falling lace across 
the tall mullioned windows. This 
gray ruin had been a house once, 
but now it was disused and had fall- 
eninto decay. Opposite, only parted 
from it by a shrubbery, was the 
church where Egbert’s father was 
buried, and to the left stretched a 
wide and long quadrangle with walls 
of coral-berried yew, and hedges of 
trailing rose and honeysuckle within, 
enclosing a tract of wild, rank grass, 
and little, nestling, creeping flowers 
hidden among the tall tufts. In the 
centre stood a sun-dial, lichened over 
in brown and yellow patches, catch- 
ing the moonbeams now, as if it were 
a solitary tombstone in a desecrated 
graveyard. The long shadows from 
church and ruin stretched themselves 
across the lonely enclosure; the 
sweetbrier gave forth soft perfume 
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that carried on its breath some re- 
membrance of the Heidelberg limes 
and chestnuts; falling twigs made 
a ghost-like rustling in the tall trees 
beyond, and the voice of the night 
seemed to say to the young man’s 
heart, “ Peace is nigh.” 

Egbert wandered on till he came 
to the sun-dial; he leaned upon it 
and looked around. His thoughts 
were deep and sad, but something 
within him seemed changed —he 
himself knew not what. “Is it my 
father’s spirit calling me, or Christi- 
na’s heart sending me some heaven- 
ly message ? Is it that I am going to 
die, or to live and know God ?” 
Such were the flitting thoughts that 
sped like restless wanderers through 
his mind, and all night through, as 
he walked backward and forward in 
the yew quadrangle, and then by the 
edge of the beech-shadowed pond, 
these same thoughts pursued him, 
and shaped themselves to his fancy 
into the whispering of the ever-quiv- 
ering leaves and the trembling of 
the unrestful grass, 

It was dawn again before he left 
the grounds, and he had scarcely 
been asleep a few hours when a hasty 
message came to him that a poor 
woman from the village was asking 
for him in great distress, and was 
sure he would not refuse to see her. 
It seemed that she came to say her 
little giil was taken suddenly ill, and 
the doctor thought she would not live. 
Egbert had specially noticed this little 
one, and played with her during the 
preceding day, when the school-chil- 
dren were enjoying their share of 
the day’s delight; and, without the 
slightest hesitation, he followed the 
poor mother to her cottage, where he 
found a whole nest of children ; some 
old enough to look sorry and fright- 
ened, some hardly able to do 
aught else than crow and laugh 
and give trouble to the elder ones. 
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Up-stairs in a poor little garret lay 
the sick child, rocked on the knees 
of its eldest sister, and looking very 
pinched and white and mournful. 
A Catholic priest was in the room, and 
there were a few rude prints and a 
crucifix on the walls. The little one 
was very silent, but the mother said 
it had asked piteously for the “ pretty 
gentleman” to bring it some flowers. 
Egbert took its hand and stroked its 
small, thin face. The child was not 
pretty, but it had that patient, con- 
fiding look that always stirs the heart, 
that prematurely yet unconsciously 
sad expression that is a thousand 
times more winning and more touch- 
ing than beauty. For this very rea- 
son had Egbert noticed it the day 
before, and asked its name and age 
with an interest that made all its 
companions jealous. 

As he bent down to it, it said 
something he could not make out, 
and turning to the mother for expla- 
nation, “She says, sir,” answered the 
poor woman, “ would you please say 
a prayer?” The young man reddened 
and looked at the priest. Again the 
child spoke. The priest said to Eg- 
bert: “She has a fancy for it. Will 
you not say an Our Father for her ?” 

He had chosen a prayer on which 
there could be no controversy, he 
thought, and was surprised when 
Egbert, instead of the Lord’s Prayer, 
began a beautiful and impromptu sup- 
plication. For some time he went 
on, and the child listened bewil- 
dered ; but as he stretched his hand 
towards her, and drew her head upon 
his arm, she said with a soft, child- 
ish accent, as if recovering from an 
unintelligible surprise: “ No; say the 
Hail Mary.” 

The priest saw his head suddenly 
droop, and his fair hair touch the 
child’s darker locks; his voice sank, 
and sobs came instead of words; 
then there was silence. 
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“Say the Hail Mary,” said the 
child. 

Egbert never raised his head, but 
in a broken voice he said the prayer 
as the little one directed, and the 
Our Father directly after. But the 
priest noticed that he said it as Cath. 
olics do, omitting the superadded 
words of the Protestant liturgy. 

A few moments after, the child’s 
father came in; he had been sent 
for from his work. 

It was not long before God count- 
ed another angel in his train, and 
the mother one treasure less upon 
earth. 

Egbert left the cottage with the 
priest, promising to send flowers for 
the little one’s coffin, and to return 
to see it once more in the evening. 

He was silent for some minutes, 
his companion watching him in ap- 
preciative sympathy, half-guessing 
the truth, and giving thanks to God 
for his double accession to his church 
in one and the same hour. At last 
the young man said: 

“ Mr. Carey, you were surprised I 
knew your prayers ?” 

“T own I was, Mr. Stanway, but 
I was happy to see you did.” 

*“T know more than them, and I 
always thought that, could I make 
any form of faith my own, it would 
be yours.” . 

“ And what you saw this morning 
has, I think, induced you to do so ?” 

“T will tell you the truth, Mr. 
Carey. Up to this morning I could 
not bring myself to any tangible be- 
lief; at this moment, thank God, I 
think I may venture to say I am 
a Catholic.” 

“My dear Mr. Stanway, this is 
indeed happy news. And see the 
instrument God has chosen for your 
conversion !” 

“T have only one more question 
to ask you. I have studied the 
Catholic faith a long time; I may 
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say I have loved it long, and, now 
that I feel it to be the faith of my 
understanding as well as of my 
heart, may I not be received at 
once ?” 

“ Of course, if you will only come 
to my house, and we will have a 
fey moments’ conversation. I have 
no doubt you can be made one of 
us before to-night.” 

The priest’s house was a humble 
little cottage beyond the village 
ereen, and it had indeed needed all 
the Oxford scholar’s taste to make 
its evangelical poverty the type 
rather of voluntary detachment than 
of necessary want. 

Here, in a modest little room, whose 
only ornaments were two or three 
Diisseldorf prints and a book-case 
of theological and _ controversial 
books uniformly bound, Egbert and 
Carey sat down for a short time, that 
a few questions might satisfy the lat- 
ter’s judgment as to the propriety of 
at once receiving the new convert. 
He rose at last, and pointed to a 
temporary confessional that stood in 
one corner. Egbert was soon pre- 
pared, and every ceremony was ra- 
pidly performed. The priest could 
not help noticing the look of perfect 
peace that seemed to be the expres- 
sion of the young man’s predominant 
frame of mind. As he was still fast- 
ing, Egbert pleaded hard to be al- 
lowed to receive communion directly 
after baptism, and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, the request was granted. 
He then paid another visit to the 
poor cottage where God had wrought 
this marvellous change in him, and 
reverently kissed the tiny white fore- 
head of the little angel who had gone 
before him. And from that hour, 
there was not one in the village that 
would not have died for the “ dear, 
kind gentleman that never said one 
hard word to a poor man.” ‘That 
day was remembered long years after, 
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when the children of the girl he had 
seen pursing her little sick sister fol- 
lowed his own honored remains to 
their last earthly abode, and when 
another and a less kind master had 
come to reign over Stanway Hall. 

Meanwhile, in the great dining- 
room where the guests were assem- 
bled for breakfast, conjectures were 
rife about the absent host, and laugh- 
ing questions were put about his 
idleness on his too-romantic morning 
wanderings, until Mr. Beran, who 
also came in rather late, dispelled 
the whole mystery by an explanation 
consisting of one word, itself a mvs- 
tery to many there present — busi- 
ness ; and a courteous apology from 
Egbert, who hoped his friends would 
consider Mr. Beran as his delegate 
for the house. A few portly matrons 
and unmusical school-girls looked 
rather black at this substitution; but 
against fate what avails impatience ? 
and against Beran, what availed 
black looks ? ; 

But when at luncheon Egbert did 
not appear, and when at dinner he 
came in with a saddened, grave de- 
meanor, the discontented ones thought 
it really was time to throw up the 
game and go to other and more 
tempting hunting-grounds. So the 
party broke up the next day, and 
Egbert and his Cousin Charles were 
free again. The old man was soon 
made acquainted with what had tak- 
en place, and two days after both he 
and the young lord of the hall fol- 
lowed the little child’s funeral to the 
Catholic cemetery. 

But Egbert’s heart was not yet sa- 
tisfied. Heidelberg’s memories were 
with him night and day, and it was 
not many weeks before he started 
for his German home with his new 
English friend as companion. He 
had not cared to trust his precious 
news to the slender certaincy of for- 
eign posts. He wanted to see the 
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very first glimmering of the expres- 
sion he knew it would call forth on 
one ever-dreamt-of face, and the 
journey was to him a ceaseless pre- 
paration for a joy that would come 
suddenly after all. 

Leaving Beran at the “Golden 
Kranz-Hof,” he walked through the 
darkling streets, past the silent A/aéz, 
up to the old house he knew and 
loved so well. He never rang, for 
the door was open, and the next mo- 
ment he stood in the organ-room. 
It was empty—so was the next apart- 
ment. <A fear came over him, and 
he covered his face with his hands. 

Presently the door opened, and 
Herr Lebnach came in, looking aged 
and haggard. ‘There was no surprise 
on his face as he saw his pupil and 
friend. “I knew thou wouldst come,” 
he said simply. 

“Ts she—” began Egbert, fearing 
to shape his dread in words. 

“ No;cometoher. She has asked 
for thee. Didst thou not get my let- 
ter?” 

“ Letter! No, I came of my own 
accord.” 

“ God be thanked! she will be so 
happy !” 

And this was his welcome! this 
the home he had been journeying to! 
Christina was lying in a small iron 
bed by the window, a vase of golden- 
lime blossoms on the table near her, 
and a prayer-book beside it. Her 
hands were clasped carelessly on her 
knees, and her head propped up very 
high with pillows. Egbert took her 
white, cold fingers in his, and knelt 
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down by the bed. She only said his 
name—it was the first time she had 
ever done so. 

“ Christina,” he said at length, «| 
came to tell you something. Your 
faith is mine now.” 

A faint cry, and a pale, momenta. 
ry flush, and then a long look in si- 
lence. 

“My God, I thank thee! 
prayer is answered !” 
after a few minutes. 

“And I came to ask you some- 
thing also,” continued Egbert. “Do 
you love me as I always hoped you 
did ?” 

“ Egbert,” she answered solemnly, 
“TI loved you from the first time | 
saw you; but, when I found you did 
not love and know the dear God, 
I offered my life to him for your 
conversion, and he _ has 
me.” 

Egbert told her briefly the circum. 
stances that had occurred. A few 
days passed, and one evening, when 
the red sunset was firing the case- 
ment, and her father, her lover, and 
Charles Beran, were around her, she 
suddenly said, taking the two former 
by the hand : 

“ God is calling me—do not forget 
me. Your blessing, dearest father! 
O Egbert!” 

And so died Egbert’s first and only 
love. 

Strangers often asked, when they 
came to see the beautiful Catholic 
Church adjoining Stanway Hall why 
it was dedicated to the virgin mar- 
tyr St. Christina. 


My 
So she spoke 


answered 
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THE SCEPTICISM OF THE AGE. 


‘lueE strong current of scepticism 
which set in during the eighteenth 
century extends into the nineteenth. 
Among the lower strata of society, 
among the dwellings of the poor— 
long the last refuge of religion—and 
especially among the factories and 
workshops, this scepticism has made 
various inroads on the ancient foun- 
dations of faith. By the sulphurous 
glare of the ominous flashes which 
momentarily relieve the clouded Euro- 
pean horizon, we often catch glimpses 
of the horrors that are steadily accu- 
mulating in the lowest social deptiis. 
A powerful Christian current, whose 
volume has as usual increased with 
persecution, runs evidently by the 
side of this scepticism, but the latter, 
nevertheless, preponderates, and it is 
therefore not surprising that the ba- 
rometric mean of our civilization 
should be such a low one. 

The frivolous scepticism of the 
Voltairean school, now almost extinct 
in the French army, still survives 
among a majority of the political and 
military leaders of the other Latin 
nations, as, for instance, in Spain and 
Piedmont. For this reason the noble 
Spanish people, in spite of their here- 
ditary virtues and high spirit, are still 
accursed with mediocre party lead- 
ers, while statesmen like the pious 
and chivalrous Valdegamas are only 
too rare. In Piedmont, unbelief, 
leagued with Italian cunning and ra- 
pacity, has during the last years 
borne blossoms which may well make 
us blush for our boasted civilization. 
“The proclamation of Cialdini and 
Pinelli” (one of which calls the Pope 
a clerical vampire and vicegerent of 


Satan), observed Nicotera, speaking in 
the National Assembly of the con- 
duct of these generals in Naples and 
Sicily, “would disgrace a Gengis- 
Khan and an Attila!” “Such acts,” 
exclaimed Aversano, alluding to the 
same subject in the Italian Parliament, 
“must disgrace the whole nation in 
the eyes of the world!” “ It is literal- 
ly true,” said Lapena, President of 
the Assizes at Santa Maria, “ that in 
this second half of the nineteenth 
century a horde of cannibals exists in 
our beautiful Italy !” 

Other nations may perhaps thank 
God with the Pharisee in Scripture 
that they are not like the Italians. But 
if they have not gone to the length 
of fusillading defenceless priests (the 
case of Gennaro d’Orso, Gazette du 
Midi, February 1, 1861)—if they have 
never trodden under foot the cruci- 
fix—if their mercenaries have never 
raised blasphemous hands against 
the consecrated Host (Giornale di 
Roma, January 24, 1861)—in short, 
if other European nations have not 
yet been guilty of such atrocities as 
the Italians, very few have much 
cause to pride themselves upon their 
godliness and piety. Even in Ger- 
many, the fanaticism of infidelity has 
brought men close to the boundary- 
line which divides a false civilization 
from barbarism, and in some cases this 
line has already been crossed. At 
Mannheim the cry, “ Kill the priests, 
and throw them into the Rhine!” was 
raised in 1865. In many parts of 
Southern Germany, the members of 
certain religious orders have been 
grossly ill-treated by an ignorant and 
brutal populace. “ Itis but too true,” 
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says the Archbishop of Freiburg, in 
his pastoral of May 7, 1868, “that 
the servants of the church are often 
exposed to insult and violence.” 

Ascending from the levels of ordi- 
nary life into the higher regions of 
civilization, science, and art, we dis- 
cover that the scepticism of the last 
century has made more progress 
among our philosophers and poets. 
It is especially among the former 
that this scepticism seems to have 
gained ground, for materialism ranks 
lower in the scale of intelligence than 
the deification of the human mind. 
This return to the atomic theory of 
Epicurus is calculated rather to stupe- 
fy than to enlighten, for Humboldt 
remarks that a multiplicity of ele- 
mentary principles is not to be met 
with even among the savages. Ma- 
terialism is utterly incapable of ele- 
vating the heart, and destroys there- 
fore a branch of civilization quite as 
essential as intellectual culture itself. 
Where all this tends to, how it bru- 
talizes man and degrades him below 
the animal, how it obliterates every 
distinction between good and evil, 
how it robs our accountability of all 
meaning, how it makes the savage 
state with its attendant ignorance 
and barbarism our normal condition, 
has been forcibly pointed out in 
Haeffner’s admirable treatise on Zhe 
Results of Materialism, “The mate- 
rialist,” says Haefiner, “ virtually tells 
man: You are wrong to set yourself 
in aristocratic pride over the other 
brutes; you are wrong to claim de- 
scent from a nobler race than the 
myriads of worms and grains of sand 
that lie at your feet; you are wrong 
to build your dwelling above the stalls 
of the animals: descend, therefore, 
from your grand height, and embrace 
the cattle in the fields, greet the trees 
and grasses as equals, and extend your 
hand in fellowship to the dust whose 
kindred you are.” 
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As in modern philosophy, so the 
scepticism of the preceding century 
is equally manifest in modern poetry, 
“ No department of human activity,” 
observes a profound thinker of the 
present day, “is so feeble and occu- 
pies so low a moral standpoint as 
poetry, through which all the demor 
alization of the eighteenth century 
has been transmitted.” It is a sort 
of confessional, from which we pub- 
lish to the world our own effeminacy 
and degradation—not to regret and 
repent, but to defend and make pa- 
rade of them. What we feel asham- 
ed to say in simple prose, we pro- 
claim boldly and complacently in 
rhyme. If a poet soars now and 
then to virtue, it is generally only 
virtue in the ancient heathen sense. 
Hence it comes that, when a political 
storm impends in the sultry atmo- 
sphere of the Old World, the night- 
birds and owls of anarchy fill the 
air with their cries. In times of 
peace they luxuriate in our modern 
political economism with the law of 
demand and supply, by whose agen- 
cy human labor has been reduced to 
a mere commodity. In literature 
they preach the evangel of material- 
ism under the flimsy guise of so-call- 
ed popularized science, and even the 
school has been perverted into an 
institution whose sole object seems 
to be to supply labor for the white 
slave mart. 

Those who desire to behold the 
fruits which spring from this unchris- 
tian culture of material interests 
should go to England for an illustra- 
tion. Though the Anglican sect is the 
state religion, infidelity has made no- 
where greater progress than in that 
country. Its principal church, St. 
Paul’s, London, gives no evidences 
of Christianity. The interior does 
not address itself like Paul to the 
Areopagus, but like the Areopagus 
to Paul, for it inculcates an unadul 
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terated heathenism. The first monu- 
ment that arrests the attention of the 
yisitor is dedicated to the pagan 
Fama, who consoles Britannia for the 
loss of her heroic sons. The next 
monument belongs to the heathen 
goddess of Victory, who crowns a 
Pasenby; while a Minerva calls the 
attention of budding warriors to La 
Marchand’s death at Salamanca. 
‘Then come a Neptune with open 
arms, Egyptian sphinxes, the East 
India Company seal. When the 
principal religious edifice of a nation 
is thus turned into a heathen temple, 
the people themselves must become 
heathenized, and this we find to be 
so here. In Liverpool 40, in Man- 
chester 51, in Lambeth 61, in Shef- 
field 62 per cent. profess no religion 
at all. So says the London Zimes 
of May 4, 1860. In the city of 
London thousands and tens of thou- 
sands know no more of Christianity 
than the veriest pagans. In the par- 
ish of St. Clement Danes, en the 
Strand, the rector discovered an ir- 
religiousness incredible to believe 
(Quarterly Review, April, 1861). For 
generations hundreds and thousands 
of coal miners have lived in utter ig- 
norance of such a book as the Bible. 
In answer to the question whether 
he had ever heard of Jesus Christ, 
one of them replied: “No, for I 
have never worked in any of his 
mines.” Innumerable facts attest 
that civilization retrogrades in a ratio 
with this deplorable religious igno- 
rance. “Among all the states of 
Europe,” remarked Fox in the House 
of Commons (Feb. 26, 1850), “ Eng- 
land is the one where education has 
been most neglected.” The justice 
of this observation is fully sustained 
by the report presented in May of 
the same year by the board of school 
trustees of Lancashire: “ Nearly half 
the people of this great nation,” say 
they, “can neither read nor write, 
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and a large part of the remainder 
possesses only the most indispensa- 
ble education. Out of 11,782 chil- 
dren, 5,805 could barely spell, and 
only 2,026 could read with fluency. 
Out of 14,000 teachers, male and 
female, 7,000 were found grossly in- 
competent for their positions. Among 
the troops sent to the Crimea, no 
more than one soldier in every 
five was able to write a letter 
home. 

A glance at a few statistics will 
clearly show that moral deterioration 
keeps even pace with the intellectual. 
From 1810 to 1837, the number of 
criminals has annually increased, in 
certain districts, from 89 to 3,117; 
from 1836 to 1843, the average num- 
ber of persons arrested each year in 
the manufacturing districts of York 
and Lancaster increased over 100 
per cent., and the number of mur- 
derers 89 per cent.; from 1846 -to 
1850, the number of criminals in the 
Dorset district increased from 726 to 
1,300, giving, in a population of 
115,000 souls, 1 criminal to every 
60 individuals. In london, the num- 
ber of persons arrested in 1856 
amounted to 73,260, whence it ap- 
pears that about 1 inhabitant in 
every 40 passes through the hands 
of the police. Of the 200,000 crimi- 
nal offences tried each year before 
the English tribunals, one-tenth part 
are committed by children, and 
50,000 by persons less than twenty 
years of age. In London alone, 
17,000 minors are yearly tried, 
which is 1 inhabitant in every 175; 
whereas the ratio for Paris is only 
1 inhabitant in every 400. Mayhew 
computes that £42,000 are stolen 
during the year in the metropolis; 
and the London £xaminer lately de- 
plored that there should be less dan- 
ger in crossing the great desert than 
in passing through some of the more 
remote suburbs of London at night. 
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The story of a Professor Fagin, who 
gave private lessons in stealing, has 
often been regarded as a canard; 
but we read, in the Morning Chront- 
cle, an advertisement in which one 
Professor Harris announces a similar 
course of instruction, and even pro- 
mises his pupils to take them, for 
practice, to the theatres and other 
places of public resort. Among 
these startling fruits of British civil- 
ization must be included the 28 
cases of polygamy which occurred 
in London in a single twelvemonth ; 
the 12,770 illegitimate children born, 
during 1856, in the workhouses alone ; 
the children market, held openly in a 
London street every Wednesday and 
Thursday, between the hours of six 
and seven, where parents exhibit their 
offspring for sale, or hire them out for 
infamous purposes. Such being the 
condition of an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the people, it is no longer dif- 
ficult to credit the existence of the 
new race which is now said to be 
growing up in England—a race whose 
civilization Dr. Shaw contrasts, rather 
disparagingly, with that of the African 
and the Indian. “After a careful in- 
vestigation,” says Dr. Shaw, “I have 
been forced to arrive at the conclusion 
that, while the moral, physical, intel- 
lectual, and educational status of the 
lowest English classes is about on the 
same level with that of the savage, 
they rank even below him in morals 
and customs.” 

And what has England, politically 
considered, done for the cause of 
civilization since cotton achieved its 
great triumph over corn? As one 
of the great powers of the Christian 
world, she has virtually abdicated. 
For national right and justice, for 
really oppressed nationalities, she has 
long ceased to upraise her voice or 
her arm. It is only when some 
Manchester cotton-lord suffers an in- 
jury in his pocket that her fleets 
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threaten a bombardment. She is an 
asylum for the refuse of all nations, 
and freely permits the torch of the 
incendiary to be cast into the dwell- 
ings of her neighbors. Her litera- 
ture, philosophy, religion, as well as 
her industry, trade, and diplomacy, 
are intended to hand the nations 
completely over to materialism, 
Wherever England’s policy predom- 
inates, there virtue and simplicity, 
happiness and peace, disappear from 
the earth, and out of the ruins rises 
an arrogant and inordinate craving 
for the goods of this world. British 
influence has destroyed Portugal, 
weakened Spain, distracted Italy, 
and impaired the moral prestige of 
France. Her religious apathy en- 
courages a degrading heathenism, 
Britain’s political economy has in- 
augurated in Europe not only a serf- 
dom of labor, but a serfdom of mind. 
The Scotchman, Ferguson, predicted 
that thought would become a trade, 
and Lasalle remarks that it has al- 
ready become one in the hands of 
most English scholars. And these 
are the results of our much-vaunted 
civilization ! 

The pernicious example set by 
England in philosophy, poetry, and 
letters has unfortunately found but 
too many imitators on the Continent 
of Europe and elsewhere. Our lite- 
rature is at present in the same con- 
dition in which it was in the days of 
Sophists and Greek decadence. When 
God desires to punish a civilized peo- 
ple—remarked some years ago an 
eloquent French pulpit orator—he 
visits them with such a swarm of 
unbelieving scholars as the clouds 
of locusts which he inflicted upon 
ancient Egypt. Men of perverse 
heads and corrupted hearts generate, 
in centuries which are called enlight- 
ened, a darkness upon which the 
goddess Genius of Knowledge sheds 
uncertain flashes, resembling the 
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lightning which relieves the evening 
sky on the approach of a storm. 
The Sophists of ancient Greece were 
such heralds of impending wrath and 
desolation, and this class of men 
closely resemble the majority of our 
modern literati. If we compare the 
atheistic, material tendencies of a 
Protagoras, Antiphon, or CEnopides 
with our present progressive science ; 
if we recall the time when Prodikus 
or Critias, in their efforts to destroy 
the religion of Greece, represented it 
as an invention of selfishness or of 
the ancient lawgivers; if Hippias 
offered himself to lecture on every 
conceivable subject, just as prominent 
writers now undertake to discuss all 
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topics ; if the latter again cloak their 
designs under the same phraseology ; 
in short, when all this is once more 
re-enacted, then the parallel between 
that age and our own will be found 
almost perfect. The same class of 
scholars flourished in both eras; in 
both they claimed to be the high- 
priests of truth, although they are no 
more entitled to this honor than 
those whom Lucian describes leading 
the Syrian goddess on asses about 
the land. We live, in fact, in the 
days of a declining civilization, and 
nothing but a speedy return to the 
cardinal principles of Christianity 
can save us from relapsing into bar- 
barism. 
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MortuHer of Christ—then mother of us all: 
Mother of God made man, of man made God: * 
The thornless garden, the immaculate sod, 
Whence sprang the Adam that reversed the fall. 
Mother of Christ the Body Mystical ; 
Of us the members, as of him the Head: 
Of him our life, the first-born from the dead ; f 
Of us baptized into his burial. f 
Yes, Mother, we were truly born of thee 
On Calvary’s second Eden—thou its Eve: 
Thy dolors were our birth-pangs by the tree 
Whereon the second Adam died to live— 
To live in us, thy promised seed to be, 
Who then his death-wound to the snake didst give, 


* “ God became man that man might become God.” —S#, Augustine. 


+ Col, i, 18. 
t Rom, vi. 4. 
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OUR LADY OF 


LOURDES. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF HENRI LASSERRE, 


PART VII. 
I. 


Tue clergy still kept away from 
the grotto and aloof from all share 
in the movement. The orders of 
Mgr. Laurence were strictly observed 
throughout the diocese. 

The people, cruelly harassed by 
the persecuting measures of the ad- 
ministration, turned with anxiety to- 
ward the authority charged by God 
with the conduct and defence of the 
faithful. They expected to see the 
bishop protest energetically against 
the violence offered to their religious 
liberty. A vain hope! His lordship 
kept absolutely silent, and let the pre- 
fect have everything his own way. 
Shortly afterward, M. Massy caused 
to be circulated in print a report that 
he acted according to agreement 
with the ecclesiastical authority; then 
astonishment became general, for the 
bishop did not publish a line in con- 
tradiction. 

The heart of the people was trou- 
bled. 

Hitherto the ardent faith of the 
multitude had been at a loss to ex- 
plain the extreme cautiousness of the 
clergy. At the present juncture, af- 
ter so many proofs of the reality of 
the apparitions, the springing up of 
the fountain, and so many cures and 
miracles, this excessive reserve of 
the bishop during the persecution of 
the civil power seemed to them like 
a defection. Neither respect for his 
private character nor even his office 


could restrain the 
murs. 

Why not pronounce upon the matter, 
now that the elements ofcertainty were 
flowing in from all quarters? Why 
not, at least, order some inquiry or 
examination to guide the faith of all? 
Were not events which might suffice 
to overthrow the civil power and 
raise a sedition worth the attention 
of the bishop? Did not the pre- 
late’s silence justify the prefect in 
acting as he did? If the apparition 
were false, ought not the bishop to 
have warned the faithful and nipped 
error in the bud? If, on the other 
hand, it were true, ought he not to 
have set his face against this persecu- 
tion of believers, and courageously 
defended the work of God against 
the malice of men? Would not a 
mere sign from the bishop, even an 
examination, have stopped the pre- 
fect from entering upon his course of 
persecution? Were the priests and 
the bishop deaf to all the demands 
for recognition which came from the 
foot of this rock, ever to be celebrat- 
ed as the place where the Mother of 
our crucified God had set her virgin- 
al foot? Had the letter succeeded 
in killing the spirit, as among the 
priests and Pharisees of the Gospel, 
so that they were blind to the most 
striking miracles? Were they so oc- 
cupied with the administration of 
church affairs, so absorbed by their 
clerical functions, that the almighty 
hand of God outside the temple was 
for them an affair of little account? 
Was this time of miracles and perse- 


popular mur- 
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cution a proper season for the bishop 
to take the last place, as in proces- 
sions ? 

Such was the clamor that arose 
and daily swelled from the crowd. 
The clergy were accused of indiffer- 
ence or hostility, the bishop of weak- 
ness and timidity. 

Led by events and the natural 
bent of the human heart, this vast 
movement of men and ideas, so es- 
sentially religious in spirit, threatened 
to become opposed to the clergy. 
The multitude, so full of faith in the 
Trinity and the Blessed Virgin, seem- 
ed about to go where the divine pow- 
er was plainly manifest, and to desert 
thesanctuary, where, under the priest- 
ly vestment, the weaknesses of men 
are too often to be found. 

Nevertheless, Mgr. Laurence con- 
tinued immovable in his attitude of 
reserve. What was the reason that 
made the prelate resist the popular 
voice, so often taken for the voice of 
Heaven? Was it divine prudence ? 
Was it human prudence? Was it 
shrewdness ? Or was it mere weak- 
ness ? 


II. 


Ir is not always so easy to believe, 
and in spite of the striking proof, 
Mgr. Laurence still retained some 
doubts, and hesitated to act. His 
well-instructed faith was not as quick 
as the faith of the simple. God, who 
shows himself, so to speak, to souls 
who cannot pursue human studies, is 
often pleased to impose a long and 
patient search upon cultivated and 
informed minds who are able to ar- 
rive at truth by the way of labor, ex- 
amination, and reflection. Even as 
the Apostle St. Thomas refused to 
believe the testimony of the disci- 
ples and the holy women, so Mgr. 
Laurence desired to see with his own 
eyes ahd touch with his own hands, 
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Exact, and far more inclined to the 
practical than to the ideal, by nature 
distrustful of popular exaggeration, 
the prelate belonged to that class 
who are chilled by the passionate 
sentiments of others, and who readi- 
ly suspect self-deception in anything 
like emotion or enthusiasm. Al- 
though at times he was startled by 
such extraordinary events, he so fear- 
ed to attribute them rashly to the su- 
pernatural that he might have put 
off his acknowledgment of their true 
source until it was too late, were it 
not that his natural bent had been 
well tempered by the grace of God. 

Not only did Mgr. Laurence hesi- 
tate to pronounce judgment, but he 
could not even make up his mind to 
order an official inquiry. As a Ca- 
tholic bishop penetrated with the ex- 
ternal dignity of the church, he fear- 
ed to compromise it by engaging 
prematurely to examine facts of which 
he himself had insufficient personal 
knowledge, and which, after all, might 
have no better foundation than the 
dreams of a little peasant and the 
illusions of poor fanatical souls. 

Of course the bishop never had 
counselled the measures taken by 
the civil power, and warmly disap- 
proved them, But, since the wrong 
had been committed, was it not pru- 
dent to draw from it an accidental 
good ? Wasit not well—if, perchance, 
there were some error in the popular 
stories and belief—to abandon the 
pretended miracle, and allow it to 
sustain single-handed the hostile ex- 
aminations and persecution of M. 
Massy, the free-thinkers, and scien- 
tists leagued together against super- 
stition? Was it not proper to wait, 
and not to hasten a cenflict with the 
civil power which might prove en- 
tirely unnecessary ? The bishop pri- 
vately answered after this manner 
all who pressed him to interfere : 
“ T deplore as much as you the mea- 
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sures which have been taken; but I 
have no charge of the police, I have 
not been consulted with regard to 
their proceedings, what then can I 
do? Let everybody answer for his 
own acts. I have had no- 
thing to do with the action of the 
civil power in reference to the grotto; 
and I am glad of it. By-and-by 
the ecclesiastical authority will see if 
it is necessary to move.” In this 
spirit of prudence and expectation, 
the bishop ordered his clergy to 
preach calmness and quiet to the 
people, and to employ all means to 
make them submit to the prohibitions 
of the prefect. ‘To avoid all disturb- 
ance, not to create any new difficul- 
ties, and even to favor, out of respect 
for the principle of authority, the 
measures adopted in the name of 
government, and to let events take 
their course, seemed to the bishop 
by far the wisest plan. 

Such were the thoughts of Mgr. 
Laurence, as is manifest from his cor- 
respondence about this time. Such 
were the considerations which deter- 
mined his position and inspired his 
conduct. Perhaps, if he had pos- 
sessed the strong faith of the multi- 
tude, he would have reasoned other- 
wise. But it was well that he rea- 
soned and acted as he did. Because, 
if Mgr. Laurence, with the pru- 
dence becoming a bishop, looked 
from the standpoint of possible error, 
God with infinite wisdom saw the 
certainty of his own acts and the 
truth of his work. God willed that 
his work should undergo the test of 
time, and should affirm itself by sur- 
mounting without human aid the 
trials of persecution. If the bishop 
had from the start believed in the 
apparitions and miracles, could he 
have refrained from a generous out- 
burst of apostolic zeal and energetic 
interference in behalf of his persecut- 
ed flock? If he really had believed 
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that the Mother of God had appear- 
ed in his diocese, healing the sick 
and demanding a temple in her ho- 
nor, could he have balanced against 
the will of heaven the pitiful oppo- 
sition of a Massy, a Jacomet, or a 
Rouland? Certainly not. With 
what an ardent faith he would have 
set himself with mitred brow and 
cross in hand against the civil pow- 
er, as St. Ambrose of old met the 
emperor at the church-door of Milan! 
Openly and at the head of his flock, 
he would have gone without fear to 
drink at the miraculous fountain, to 
kneel in the place sanctified by the 
footsteps of the Blessed Virgin, and 
to lay the corner-stone of a magnifi- 
cent temple in honor of Mary Im- 
maculate. 

But in thus defending the work of 
God at that time, the prelate would 
have infallibly weakened it in the fu- 
ture. The support which he gave it 
at the start would hereafter render it 
suspected as emanating from man 
and not from God. The more that 
the bishop kept aloof from the move- 
ment, the more rebellious or even 
hostile he may be showed to have 
been to the popular faith, so much 
the more clearly is the supernatural 
manifested by its triumph, singly and 
in virtue of its truth, over the hatred 
or neglect of all that bears the name 
of power. 

Providence resolved that so it 
should be, and that the great appa- 
rition of the Blessed Virgin in the 
nineteenth century should pass 
through trials, as did Christianity, 
from its very birth. He wished that uni- 
versal faith should commence among 
the poor and humble, in the same 
way as, in the kingdom of heaven, 
the first were last and the last first. 
It was then necessary, according to 
the divine plan, that the bishop, far 
from taking the initiative, should he- 
sitate the longest, and finally yield 
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last of all to the irresistible evidence 
of facts. 

See how, in his secret designs, he 
had placed at Tarbes on its episcopal 
throne the eminent and reserved man 
whose portrait we have just sketched. 
See how he had kept Mgr. Laurence 
from putting faith in the apparition, 
and maintained him in doubt in spite 
of the most striking facts. ‘Thus, he 
confirmed in the prelate that spirit 
of prudence which he had bestowed 
upon him, and left to his episcopal 
wisdom that character of long hesi- 
tation and extreme mildness which, 
in the midst of their excitement, the 
people could not comprehend, but 
whose providential usefulness and ad- 
mirable results the future was about 
to manifest to the eyes of all. 

The people had the virtue of faith, 
but in their ardor they wished to force 

clergy into premature interfer- 
The bishop possessed the 
virtue of prudence, but his eyes were 
not yet opened to the supernatural 
events which were taking place in 
the sight of all. Complete wisdom 
and the just measure of all things 
then as ever in the mind of 
who directed them to- 
he end and made use both of 
the ardor of the people and the pre- 
late. He willed that his church, re- 
presented by the bishop, should ab- 
stain from taking an active part, and 
keep out of the struggle until the 
supreme moment, when she was to 
step forward as the final arbiter in 
the debate and proclaim the truth. 


ence. 


were 
God 
ward 


alone, 


III. 


Less calm and less patient than 
the bishop: by their very nature, and 
now carried away by enthusiasm at 
sight of the miraculous cures which 
took place daily, the people could 
not bear themselves so indifferently 
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toward the measures of the adminis- 
tration. 

The more intrepid, braving the tri- 
bunals and their fines, broke through 
the barriers, and, flinging their names 
to the guards, went to pray before 
the grotto. Among these same 
guards many shared the faith of the 
crowd, and commenced their watch 
by kneeling at the entrance to the 
venerable spot. 

Placed between the morsel of 
bread which their humble employ- 
ment procured and the repulsive 
duty which was demanded by it, these 
poor men, in their prayer to the Mo- 
ther of the weak and needy, cast all 
the responsibility upon the authori- 
ty which controlled their acts. Nev- 
ertheless; they strictly fulfilled their 
duty and reported all the delinquents. 

Although the impetuous zeal of 
many believers caused them to ex- 
pose themselves willingly in order to 
invoke the Blessed Virgin in the 
place of her apparition, nevertheless 
the jurisprudence of M. Duprat, 
whose fine of five francs could be 
raised, as we have explained, to enor- 
mous sums, was sufficient to terrify 
the great mass. For most of them, 
such a condemnation would have 
been utter ruin. 

And yet a great number endeavor- 
ed to escape the rigorous surveillance 
of the police. Sometimes the faith- 
ful, respecting the barriers where the 
guards were stationed, came to the 
grotto by secret paths. One of the 
number watched and gave notice of 
the approach of the police by an ap- 
pointed signal. It was with the ut- 
most difficulty that the sick could be 
transported to the miraculous foun- 
tain. The authorities, being notified 
of these infractions, doubled the num- 
ber of sentries and intercepted all the 
paths. 

Still, many swam across the Gave 
to kneel before the grotto and drink at 
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the holy fountain. Night favored such 
infractions, and they multiplied con- 
tinually in spite of the vigilance of 
the police. ‘The influence of the cler- 
gy was greatly lessened and almost 
compromised on account of the rea- 
sons which we have set forth. 

In spite of the efforts which they 
made to carry out the orders of the 
bishop, the priests were powerless 
to calm thé general agitation or to 
cause their flock to respect the arbi- 
trary measures of the civil power. 
“We ought to respect only that 
which is respectable,” such was the 
revolutionary motto which every- 
where found echo. ‘The personal 
ascendency of the curé of Lourdes, 
who was so universally loved and 
venerated, began to give way before 
popular irritation. 

Order was threatened by the very 
means that were taken to maintain it. 
The people, wounded in their most 
cherished beliefs, wavered between 
violence and submission. While on 
one hand petitions to the emperor 
were signed in all parts demanding 
the withdrawal of the orders of the 
prefect in the name of liberty of con- 
science, on the other hand the planks 
which closed the grotto were several 
times torn off during the night and 
thrown into the Gave. Jacomet 
vainly ’strove to find out these be- 
lievers, so wanting in respect for the 
civil power as to abandon them- 
selves without shame to a crime hith- 
erto unknown to our laws, nocturnal 
prayer with trespass and breach of 
enclosure. 

Sometimes they prostrated them- 
selves at the stakes which formed the 
boundary of the forbidden ground—a 
mute protest against the measures of 
the government, and a mute appeal 
to Almighty God. 

On the day which saw the sen- 
tence of the tribunal of Lourdes set 
aside by the court of Pau with re- 
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ference to several women who were 
prosecuted for innocent conversation 
about the grotto, and two others who 
were acquitted, then an enormous 
crowd gathered around the stakes, 
they shouted victory, and passed the 
barriers in compact masses without 
a word in answer to the cries and ef- 
forts of the police. The latter, dis- 
concerted by the recent check at 
Pau and overpowered by the multi- 
tude, gave way and let the torrent 
pass. The following day orders and 
remonstrances from the prefect came 
to comfort them and to prescribe a 
stricter watch. The force was in- 
creased. ‘Threats of dismissal were 
bruited by the agent of the govern- 
ment, and vigilance redoubled. 

Sinister reports of imprisonment 
absolutely false, but cleverly circu- 
lated, were readily accepted by the 
multitude. The real penalties not 
being sufficient, it was necessary to 
resort to imaginary ones in order to 
make a stronger impression on the 
souls of the faithful. By such means 
they succeeded in hindering for a 
time any renewal of the open infrac- 
tions of the law. 

Occasionally, unfortunate victims 
of blindness or palsy from a dis- 
tance, who had been abandoned by 
the physicians and whose ills God 
alone knew how to cure, would come 
to the mayor and entreat him with 
clasped hands to give their lives one 
last chance at the miraculous spring. 
The mayor was inflexible, showing 
in his execution of the prefect’s or- 
ders that energy of detail by which 
feeble natures so often deceive them- 
selves. He refused in the name of 
the superior authority the desired 
permission. 

The greater number then went 
along the right bank of the Gave to 
a point opposite the grotto. Here 
on certain days an immense throng 
collected, beyond the reach of the 
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prefectoral power ; for the land be- 
longed to private parties, who believ- 
ed that the benediction of Heaven 
would fall upon the footprints of the 
pilgrims, and gladly permitted them 
to kneel upon their land, and to pray 
with eyes turned toward the place of 
the apparition and the miraculous 
fountain. 

About this time, Bernadette fell sick, 
affected by her asthma and also fa- 
tigued by the number of visitors who 
wished to see and speak with her. 
In hopes of quieting souls by re- 
moving every cause of agitation, the 
bishop availed himself of this circum- 
stance to advise Bernadette’s parents 
tosend her to the baths of Cauterets, 
which are not far from Lourdes. 

It would serve to withdraw her 
from those conversations and in- 
quiries which served to increase 
popular emotion. The Soubirous, 
alarmed at her state, and observ- 
ing the bad effect of these continual 
visits, confided Bernadette to one of 
her aunts who was about to go to 
Cauterets, and who undertook the 
care and expenses of her little niece. 
The cost of such a visit is consid- 
erably less at that time of the year 
than any other, as the baths are al- 
most deserted. The rich and privi- 
leged come later in the season. 
Here, as an invalid seeking repose 
and quiet, Bernadette used the waters 
for two or three weeks. 


IV. 


As the month of June draws toa 
close, the fashionable watering season 
begins in the Pyrenees. Bernadette 
returned to her home at Lourdes. 
And now, tourists, bathers, travellers, 
and scientific men from a thousand 
different parts of Europe began to 
arrive at the various thermal stations. 
The rugged mountains, so wild and 
lonely during the rest of the year, 
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were peopled with a throng of visit- 
ors belonging for the most part to 
the higher social class.of the great 
cities. 

By the close of July, the Pyrenees 
became suburbs of Paris, London, 
Rome, and Berlin. 

Frenchmen and foreigners met in 
the dining-halls, jostled one another 
in the salons, rambled among the 
mountain-paths, or rode in every di- 
rection, along the streams, over the 
ridges, or through the flowery and 
shaded valleys. 

Ministers worn out by labor, de- 
puties and, senators fatigued by too 
much listening or speaking, bankers, 
politicians, merchants, ecclesiastics, 
magistrates, writers, and people of 
the world, all came to provide for 
their health, not only at the famous 
springs, but in the pure and bracing 
mountain air, which gives energy to 
the pulse and fills the mind with vi- 
gor and activity. 

This motley society represented 
all beliefs and disbeliefs, all the 
philosophic systems, and all the 
opinions under the sun. It was a 
microcosm. It was an abridged edi- 
tion of Europe—that Europe which 
Providence thus wished to place in 
presence of his supernatural works. 
Nevertheless, as of old in Bethlehem 
he showed himself to the shepherds 
before his manifestation to the Ma- 
gian kings; so at Lourdes he first 
called the humble and the poor to 
behold his wonders, and only after 
them the princes of wealth, intelli- 
gence, and art. 

From Cauterets, from Baréges, 
from Luz, from St. Sauveur, strangers 
hastened to Lourdes. The city was 
filled with rattling coaches, drawn, 
according to the custom of the coun- 
try, by four powerful horses, whose 
harness and trappings are of many 
colors and adorned with strings of 
little bells. The greater proportion 
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of the pilgrims paid no attention to the 
barriers. They braved the law and 
went into the grotto, some out of 
motives of faith, and others led by 
mere curiosity. Bernadette received 
innumerable visits. Everybody wish- 
ed to see and could see the persons 
who had been miraculously cured. 
In the salons at the baths, the 
events which we have recounted form- 
ed the universal topic of conversa- 
tion. Little by little, public opinion 
began to be formed, no longer the 
opinion of an insignificant nook at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, and extend- 
ing only from Bayonne to Toulouse 
or Foix, but the opinion of France 
and Europe, now represented among 
the mountains by visitors of all class- 
es, of every intellectual shade, and 
from every place. 

The violent measures of Baron 
Massy, which vexed curiosity as much 
as piety, were highly censured by 
all. Some said that they were ille- 
gal, others that they were misplaced, 
but all agreed that they were utterly 
inadequate to suppressing the pro- 
digious movement -of which the 
grotto and the miraculous spring 
were the centre. 

The evidences of this total ineffi* 
ciency drew upon the prefect severe 
criticism from those who shared his 
horror of the supernatural, and who 
at the start would have loudly ap- 
plauded his policy. Men in gener- 
al, and free-thinkers in particular, 
judge the acts of government rather 
by their results than by philosophic 
principles. 

Success is the most certain means 
of winning their approval; failure, a 
twofold misfortune, since universal 
blame is added to the humiliation of 
defeat. M. Massy was subject to 
thi; double mishap. 

‘There were circumstances, how- 
ever, which put the zeal of the po- 
lice and even the official courage of 
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M. Jacomet to a rude test. Illus- 
trious personages violated the en- 
closure. 

What was to be done in such em- 
barrassing cases ? 

Once they suddenly halted a stran- 
ger, of strongly marked and power- 
ful features, who passed the stakes 
with the manifest intention of going 
to the Massabielle rocks. 

“You can’t pass here, sir.” 

“ You will soon see whether I can 
or cannot pass,” answered the stran- 
ger, without for a moment arresting 
his progress towards the place of the 
apparition. 

“Your name? I will enter a 
complaint against you.” ' 

“ My name is Louis Veuillot,” re- 
plied the stranger. 

While the process was being drawn 
up against the celebrated writer, a 
lady crossed the limits a short dis- 
tance behind him, and went to kneel 
before the planks that shut up the 
grotto. Through the cracks of the 
palisade she watched the bubbling 
miraculous spring and prayed. What 
was she asking of God? Was her 
prayer directed towards the past or 
the future? Was it for herself or 
others, whose destiny had been con- 
fided to her? Did she ask the 
blessing of Heaven for one person 
or for a family ? Never mind! 

This lady did not escape the 
watchful eyes of him who represent- 
ed at once the prefectoral policy, the 
magistracy, and the police. 

Argus quitted M. Veuillot, and 
rushed towards the kneeling figure. 

“ Madame,” said he, “it is not 
permitted to pray here. You are 
caught in open violation of the law; 
you will have to answer for it before 
the police court. Your name?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the lady; “1 
am Madame |’Amirale Bruat, gover- 
ness to his highness the Prince Im- 
petial.” 
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The terrible Jacomet had, above 
all things, a respect for the social 
hierarchy and the powers that be. 
He did not pursue the proces-verbal. 
Such scenes were often renewed. 
Certain of the proces-verbaux fright- 
ened the agents, and may possibly 
have frightened the prefect himself. 

A deplorable state of things: his 
orders were violated with impuni- 
ty by the powerful, and cruelly 
maintained at the expense of the 
weak. He had two sets of weights 
and measures, 


Vv. 


THE question raised by the vari- 
ous supernatural occurrences, by the 
apparitions—true or false—of the 
Blessed Virgin, by the breaking out 
of the fountain, and by the real or 
imaginary cures, could not remain 
for ever in suspense. Such was the 
conviction of everybody. It was 
necessary that the matter should 
be submitted to severe and compe- 
tent inquiry. 

Strangers, who spent but a short 
season in the place, who had not 
witnessed from the first the miracu- 
lous events, and who could not form 
a conviction from personal know- 
ledge, as could the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country, amid the vari- 
ous accounts and opinions that were 
to be heard from all quarters, were 
unanimous in their astonishment at 
the apparent indifference of the cler- 
gy. And, while they blamed the 
inopportune meddling of the civil 
power, they also censured the pro- 
longed inaction of the religious au- 
thority, personified in the bishop. 

The free-thinkers, interpreting the 
hesitation of the prelate to their own 
advantage, felt confident of his final 
verdict, The partisans of Baron 
Massy began to announce an en- 
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tire accord between the sentiments 
of the bishop and those of the pre- 
fect. They cast the entire responsi- 
bility of the violent measures upon 
Mgr. Laurence. 

“The bishop,” they said, “might, 
by a single word, have put a stop to 
this superstition. It was only neces- 
sary for him to deliver his judgment 
on the matter. But in default of his 
action, the civil authority has been 
forced to proceed.” 

But in view of the evidence for 
the miracles, the faithful considered 
the final judgment as certainly fa- 
vorable to their belief. Moreover, a 
great number of strangers who had 
no conviction nor party prejudices, 
sought to be relieved of their uncer- 
tainty by a definitive examination. 
“Of what use,” said they, “is re- 
ligious authority if not to decide such 
matters, and to fix the faith of those 
whom distance, or lack of documents, 
or other causes, prevent from exam- 
ining and settling the question for 
themselves ?” 

Continual demands reached the 
ears of the bishop. The murmur of 
the crowd was swelled by the voice 
of those that are usually styled the 
“enlightened class,” although their 
lesser lights sometimes cause them to 
lose sight of brighter ones. Every- 
body demanded a formal inquest. 

Supernatural cures continued to 
manifest themselves. Hundreds of 
authentic affidavits of miraculous 
cures, signed by numerous witnesses, 
were daily received at the bishop’s 
palace.* 


* We find in a letter of Dr. Dozous, who had 
followed closely the course of events, a list of the 
various chronic maladies of which he testifies 
the extraordinary cure by the water of the 
grotto. 

‘**Continual headache ; weakness of sight ; am 
aurosis ; chronic neuralgia; partial and general 
paralysis; chronic rheumatism ; partial or gen- 
eral debility of the system ; debility of early child- 
hood. In these cases the healing action was so sud- 
den, that many who had not previously believed 
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On the 16th of July, the Feast of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel, Berna- 
dette heard again within herself the 
voice which had been silent for some 
months, and whch no longer called 
her to the Massabielle rocks, then 
fenced and guarded, but to the right 
bank of the Gave, to the meadow where 
the crowd knelt and prayed beyond 
reach of proces-verbaux and annoy- 
ance of the police. It was now eight 
o’clock in the evening. 

Scarcely had the child prostrated 
herself and commenced to recite her 
beads, when the divine Mother ap- 
peared toher. ‘The Gave, which sep- 
arated her from the grotto, had no 
existence for her ecstatic vision. She 
saw only the blessed rock, quite 
close to her, as formerly, and the im- 
maculate Virgin, whose sweet smile 
confirmed all the past and vouched 
for all the future. No word escaped 
her heavenly lips. At acertain mo- 
ment she bent towards the child as if 
to take a long farewell. Then she 
re-entered paradise. This was the 
eighteenth apparition: it was to be 
the last. 

In a different or opposite sense, 
strange factsmow took place which 
itis necessary to notice. On three 
or four occasions, certain women and 
children had, or pretended to have, 
visions similar to those of Berna- 
dette. 

Were these visions real ? Was dia- 
bolical mysticism endeavoring to 
mix with the divine in order to 
trouble it? Was there at the bottom 
of these singular phenomena a mental 
derangement or the ill-timed trickery 
of naughty children ? Or was there a 
hostile hand secretly at work pushing 
in the realitg of such cures were feeced td accept 
them as real and incontestable. 

** Diseases of the spine ; leucorrhea, and other 
diseases of women; chronic maladies of the di- 
ee organs ; obstructions of the liver, and 


‘**Sore-throat ; deafness from feebleness of the 
auricular nerves,”’ etc., etc. 
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forward these visionaries in order to 
cast discredit on the miracles at the 
grotto? We cannot tell. 

The multitude, whose eyes were 
fixed on all the details, and who 
eagerly sought to draw conclusions 
from what they already knew, were 
less reserved in their judgment. 

The supposition that the false vis- 
ionaries were incited by the police im- 
mediately took possession of the 
public mind as being very consistent 
with the policy of the authorities, 
The children who pretended to 
have had visions mingled their ac- 
counts with most extravagant incohe- 
rencies. Once they scaled the barrier 
which enclosed the grotto, and, under 
pretence of offering their services to 
the pilgrims, of procuring the water 
for them, and of touching their beads 
on the rock, they received and ap- 
propriated money. Strange to say, 
Jacomet did not interfere with their 
proceedings, although it would have 
been quite easy to have arrested 
them. He even affected not to no- 
tice these strange scenes, ecstasies, 
and violations of the enclosure. From 
this surprising behavior of the 
shrewd and far-sighted chief, every- 
body concluded the existence of one 
of those secret plots of which the 
police, and even the administration, 
are sometimes thought capable. 

“Baron Massy,” so they said, 
“sees that public opinion is with- 
drawing from him, and, convinced 
that open violence is insufficient to 
put a stop to these events, has sought 
to dishonor them in principle by en- 
couraging the false visionaries, full 
accounts of whom we shall soon see 
in the journals and the official re- 
ports. Ls fecit cui prodest.” 

Whatever might have been the 
truth of these suspicions, perhaps in- 
correct, such scenes could not but 
disturb the peace of souls. The 
curé of Lourdes, moved by these 
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scandals, immediately expelled the 
pretended seers from the calechisme, 
and declared that, if: similar occur- 
rences took place in the future, he 
would not rest until he had exposed 
their true instigators, 

The position and threats of the 
curé produced a sudden and radical 
effect. ‘The pretended visions ceased 
at once, and nothing more was heard 
of them. They had only lasted four 
or five days. 

M. Peyramale notified the bishop 
of this occurrence. M. Jacomet, on 
his part, addressed to the authorities 
an exaggerated and romantic state- 
ment, of which we will have future 
occasion to speak. ‘This audacious 
attempt of the enemy to destroy the 
true nature and honor of the move- 
ment only added to the reasons 
which called peremptorily for action 
on the part of the bishop. Every- 
thing seemed to indicate that the 
moment for interference had come, 
when the religious authority should 
set about examining and giving sen- 
tence. 

Men of distinction in the Catholic 
world, such as Mgr. de Salines, Arch- 
bishop of Auch ; Mgr. Thibaud, Bish- 
op of Montpellier; Mgr. de Garsi- 
gnies, Bishop of Soissons ; M. Louis 
Veuillot, chief editor of the Univers ,; 
and persons less widely celebrated, 
but of national reputation, such as 
M. de Rességnier, formerly a deputy ; 
M. Veéne, chief engineer of mines, 
and inspector-general of thermal 
waters in the Pyrenees; and a great 
number of eminent Catholics, were 
at that time in the country. 

All had examined these extraordi- 
nary facts which form the subject of 
our history; all had interrogated 
Bernadette ; all were either believers 
or strongly inclined to believe. ‘They 
tell of one of the most venerated 
bishops, that he was unable to con- 
trol the emotion awakened by the 
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naif statement of the little seer. 
Gazing upon the open brow which 
had received the glance of the ineffa- 
ble Virgin Mother of God, the prelate 
could not restrain the first movement 
of piety. The prince of the church 
bowed before the majesty of that 
humble peasant. 

“Pray for me; bless me and my 
flock,” he cried, choked with emo- 
tion, and sinking on his knees. 

“Rise! rise! my lord! It is yours 
to bless her,” said the curé of Lourdes, 
who was present, and instantly seized 
the bishop’s hand. 

Although the priest had sprung for- 
ward quickly, Bernadette had already 
advanced, and, all abashed in her hu- 
mility, bowed her head for the bless- 
ing of the prelate. 

The bishop gave it, but not with- 
out shedding tears. 


VI. 


THE entire course of events, the 
testimony of such grave men, and 
their evident conviction after exam- 
ining, were facts which made a lively 
impression on the clear and sagacious 
mind of the Bishop of Tarbes. Mgr. 
Laurence thought that the time had 
now come to speak, and he came 
forth from his silence. On July 28, 
he published the following orders, 
which immediately known 
throughout the entire diocese, and 
produced intense excitement; for 
one understood that the 
strange position which he had hith- 
erto assumed was now about to 
have its solution : 


were 


every 


“OrpeER or His LorDsHirp THE BISHOP 
OF TARBES, CONSTITUTING A COMMIS- 
SION TO REPORT ON THE AUTHENTI- 
CITY AND NATURE OF CERTAIN FACTS 
WHICH HAVE, FOR SIX MONTHS, BEEN 
TAKING PLACE ON OCCASION OF A REAL 
OR PRETENDED APPARITION OF THE 
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BLESSED VIRGIN IN A GROTTO SITU- 
ATED WEST OF THE TOWN OF LOURDES. 


“ Bertrand-Severe-Laurence, by the mer- 
cy of God and the apostolic favor of the 
Holy See, Bishop of Tarbes. 

“ To the clergy and faithful of our dio- 
cese, health and benedictien in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“Facts of grave importance, and inti- 
mately connected with religion, have been 
occurring at Lourdes since the eleventh 
of last February. They have stirred our 
whole diocese, and their fame has been 
re-echoed in foreign parts. 

“Bernadette Soubirous, a young girl 
of Lourdes, fourteen years of age, has 
had visions in the Massabielle grotto, 
situated west of that town. The Blessed 
Virgin has appeared to her. A fountain 
has risen on the spot. The water of this 
fountain, having been drunk or used asa 
wash, has operated a great number of 
cures, which are considered miraculous. 
Many persons have come from parts of 
our own and from neighboring dioceses 
to seek, at this fountain, the cure of vari- 
ous diseases, invoking the Immaculate 
Virgin. 

“The civil power has been alarmed by 
this. The ecclesiastical authority has 
been urged by all parties, since the 
month of March, to make some decla- 
ration concerning this improvised pil- 
grimage We have delayed, up to the 
present time—believing that the hour 
was not come for us to deal successfully 
with this matter, and also that, to give 
due weight to our judgment, it would be 
necessary to proceed with wise modera- 
tion, to distrust the prejudices of the first 
days of popular enthusiasm, to allow agi- 
tation to quiet itself, to give time for re- 
flection, and to procure light for an atten- 
tive and clear investigation. 

“Three classes appeal to our decision, 
but with different views : 

“First are those who, refusing all ex- 
amination, see in the events at the grotto, 
and in the cures attributed to its water, 
only superstition, jugglery, and deceit. 

“It is evident that we cannot, @ priori, 
share their opinion without serious ex- 
amination. Their journals have, from 
the start, cried, and loudly too, supersti- 
tion, fraud, and bad faith. They have 
affirmed that the affair of the grotto has 
had its rise in sordid and guilty cupidity, 
and have thus wounded the moral sense 
of our Christian people. The plan of de- 
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nying everything and of accusing inten- 
tions seems to us very convenient for cut. 
ting off difficulties; but, on the other 
hand, very disloyal to sound reason, and 
more apt to irritate than toconvince. Ty 
deny the possibility of supernatural facts 
is to follow a superannuated school, to ab. 
jure Christianity, and to proceed in the 
ruts of the infidel philosophy of the last 
century. We, as Catholics, cannot take 
counsel in such a matter with those who 
deny God’s power to make exceptions to 
his own laws, nor even join them in ex- 
amining whether a given fact is natural 
or supernatural, knowing in advance that 
they proclaim the impossibility of the su- 
pernatural. By this, do we shrink from 
thorough, sincere, and conscientious dis. 
cussion enlightened by advanced science? 
By nomeans. On the contrary, we desire 
it, with all our heart. We wish these facts 
to be submitted to the severest tests of 
evidence compatible with sound philoso- 
phy, and, accordingly, to determine whe. 
ther they are natural or divine, that pru- 
dent men, learned in the sciences of mys- 
tical theology, medicine, physics, chemis- 
try, geology, etc., etc., be invited to the 
discussion, in order that science shall be 
consulted and give her sentence. And 
we desire, above all, that no means be 
neglected to ascertain the truth. 

“Another class neither approve nor 
condemn the events which are every- 
where recounted, but suspend their judg- 
ment. Before pronouncing definitely, 
they wish to know the views of com- 
petent authority, and earnestly ask for 
them. 

“Finally, a third and very numerous 
class have become thoroughly, though 
perhaps prematurely, convinced. They 
impatiently look to the bishop to pro- 
nounce immediately on this grave affair. 
Although they expect from us a decision 
favorable to their own pious sentiments, 
we know their obedient spirit well enough 
to be assured that they will agree with our 
judgment, whatever that may be, as soon 
as it is known. 

“It is, therefore, to enlighten the piety 
of so many thousands of the faithful, to 
correspond with an urgent public appeal 
to settle the uncertainty and quiet the agi 
tation of souls, that we yield to-day to in 
stances repeated and continued, from al! 
parts. We desire light on facts in the high 
est degree important to the faithful, the 
worship of the Blessed Virgin, and religion 
itself. To this end we have resolved tc 
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institute in our diocese a permanent com- 
mission for collecting and reporting upon 
the facts which have occurred, and which 
may hereafter occur, at or concerning the 
grotto of Lourdes, in order to make known 
their character and supply us with the 
means indispensable to arriving at a true 
judgment. 


‘ WHEREFORE, 

“The holy name of God having been 
invoked, 

“We have ordered and hereby order as 
follows: 

“ Art. I. A commission is hereby insti- 
tuted in the diocese of Tarbes, to examine 
the following points: 

“y, Whether cures have been worked 
by drinking, or by bathing with the water 
of the grotto of Lourdes; and whether 
these cures can be explained naturally or 
are to be attributed to something above 
nature. 

“2, Whether the visions which are said 
to have been seen by the child Bernadette 
Soubirous have been real ; and, in the lat- 
ter case, whether they can be explained 
naturally or are to be invested with a 
supernatural character. 

“3, Whether the object which is said 
to have appeared manifested its inten- 
tions to the child ; whether she has been 
charged to communicate them, and to 
whom; and what were the said inten- 
tions or demands. 

“4. Whether the fountain which is now 
running in the grotto existed before the 
alleged visions of Bernadette Soubirous. 

“Art. II. The commission will present 
for our consideration only facts estab- 
lished by solid evidence, concerning 
which it will prepare minute reports 
containing its own judgment on the 
matter. 

“ Art. III. The deans of the diocese will 
be the principal correspondents of the 
commission. 

“1, They are desired to call attention 
to facts which have taken place in their 
respective deaneries. 

“2. The persons who are allowed to 
testify concerning such acts are: 

“3. Those who, by their science, can 
enlighten the commission. 

“4. The physicians who have had 
charge of the sick before their cure. 

“Art. IV. After having received no- 
tices, the commission will proceed to 
examination. Evidence must be ren- 
dered under oath. When _ investiga- 
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tions refer to localities, at least two 
members of the commission must visit 
the spot. 

“Art. V. We earnestly recommend the 
commission to invite to its sessions men 
well versed in the sciences of medicine, 
physics, chemistry, geology, etc., in order 
to hear them discuss the difficulties which 
may arise on points familiar to them, and 
in order to learn their opinion. The com- 
mission will neglect no means of acquir- 
ing light and arriving at the truth, what- 
ever that may be. 

“Art. VI. The commission shall be 
composed of nine members of our chap- 
ter, the superiors of the great and little 
seminaries, the superior of the mission- 
aries of our diocese, the curé of Lourdes, 
and the professors of dogmatic and moral 
theology and physics of the great semi- 
nary. The professor of chemistry in our 
little seminary shall be often consulted. 

“Art. VII. M. Nogaro, canon-arch- 
priest, is hereby named president of the 
commission. The Canons Tabariés and 
Soulé are named vice-presidents. The 
commission will appoint for itself a secre- 
tary and two vice-secretaries from its own 
number. 

“Art. VIIL. The commission will im- 
mediately enter upon its labors, and meet 
as often as it shall deem necessary. 

“Given at Tarbes, in our episcopal 
palace, under our sign and seal, and the 
countersign of our secretary, July 28, 
1858. 

‘oh BERTRAND-SRE, 
“‘ Bishop of Tarbes. 

“By command, FourcapE, 

“ Canon-Secretary.” 


His lordship had scarcely issued 
this order when he received a letter 
from M. Rouland, Minister of Public 
Worship, entreating him to interfere 
and arrest the movement. 

In order to comprehend the full 
meaning of this letter, it wil! be ne- 
cessary for us to turn back a short 
distance. 


Vil. 


WHETHER the police or administra- 
tion had incited the false visionaries 
or were the innocent victims of uni- 
versal suspicion, it is impossible to 
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know with certainty; it is still more 
impossible to establish either opinion 
by authentic documents. In such 
cases the proof, if there be any, is 
always destroyed by interested hands, 
There are, consequently, no other 
means of getting at the truth, except 
the general appearance of things and 
the unanimous sentiment of the con- 
temporary public, sometimes assured- 
ly just, though often tinged by passion 
or infected with error. In view of 
this chaotic state of the elements, the 
historian can only relate facts both 
authentic and alleged, express his 
own doubts and scruples, and leave 
the reader to determine upon the 
most probable explanation. 

Whatever the cause or hidden hand 
might have been which pushed for- 
ward two or three little ragamuffins 
to make seers of them, M. Jacomet, 
M. Massy, and his friends felt bound 
to magnify and spread their silly story. 
They endeavored to attract the atten- 
tion of the people, and withdraw it 
from such grave events as the divine 
ecstasies of Bernadette, the bursting 
forth of the fountain, and the miracu- 
lous cures which had laid hold of 
popular faith. When the battle had 
been lost on one point, these able 
strategists sought to lure the enemy 
on to a field surrounded by ambus- 
cades and mined in advance; in 
short, to make a diversion. 

The sudden disappearance of the 
false visions and visionaries before 
the threatened scrutiny of M. Peyra- 
male upset, for several days at least, 
the fond hopes of the free-thinking 
strategists. ‘The common sense of 
the public remained firm on the true 
ground of controversy, and did not 
permit itself to be deceived. The 
enlightened intellect of Minister Rou- 
land did not fare so well. What fol- 
lows will explain how this indepen- 
dent spirit was overthrown. 

MM. Jacomet and Massy were 
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striving against a triumphant and ir- 
resistible force, and taxed the utmost 
resources of their genius to make out 
of these slight events a final pretext 
for repairing their losses and reassum- 
ing an offensive part. They sent to 
the Minister of Public Worship an 
exaggerated and fantastic account of 
these childish scenes. 

Now, by an illusion barely conceiy- 
able in a politician acquainted with 
ordinary practice, M. Rouland placed 
blind confidence in their official re- 
ports. He was not without faith, 
although injudicious, one may say, 
in selecting the object of his trust. 
The philosopher Rouland had no 
faith in Our Lady of Lourdes assert- 
ing herself by cures and miracles, 
but he had perfect faith in Massy 
and Jacomet. ‘These two gentlemen 
made him believe that, under the 
the Massabielle rocks, 
children officiated as priests, that the 
people, represented by creatures of 
dishonest life, crowned them with 
laurels and flowers, etc., etc. 

They did not disguise the useless- 
ness of violent measures against the 
general excitement of spirits. _ Accor- 
ding to their account, material force 
was vanquished and the civil author- 
ity completely brought to naught. 
The religious authority alone could 
save the day by energetic action 
against the popular belief. | Desper- 
ate as to their own straits, and little 
considering the dignity of a Christian 
bishop, they presumed to think that 
strong pressure from the upper heights 
of the administration could force 
Mgr. Laurence to condemn what had 
transpired and to follow their views. 
Accordingly they signified to the 
minister their judgment that the so- 
lution of all difficulties would be the 
direct interference of the prelate. 

This was to push his excellency 
in the direction towards which, as 
is well known, he naturally inclined, 
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yiz., to mix himself in religious ques- 
tions, and to foster the desire of mak- 
ing out a programme for the bishops. 

‘The minister, although he had 
once been procureur-general, did not 
think of asking how it was that the 
police had not prosecuted in the 
courts the profanations which they 
reported. ‘The strange abstinence of 
the magistracy in view of the pretend- 
ed disorders did not occasion him the 
slightest suspicion. 

‘Accepting with more than minis- 
terial candor the romance of the po- 
lice and the prefect, and imagining 
that he saw the whole truth; more- 
over, believing himself nothing less 
than a theologian, and, because Min- 
ister of Public Worship, something 
more than an archbishop, M. Rouland 
settled the whole affair in his cabinet, 
and wrote to Mgr. Laurence a letter, 
in all respects a worthy mate of the 
one he had formerly addressed to the 
prefect, and which we have cited. It 
was strongly impregnated with the 
same official piety, and whilst we 
read it to-day by the light of true 
history, we cannot restrain a smile 
at the manner in which rulers are 
sometimes hoodwinked and mocked 
Indeed, it 
is not without a sad irony that one 
sees the following letter written by 
he very minister who, in a short 
time, was to sign the permission to 
build a splendid church on the Mas- 
rocks in eternal memory of 
the apparition of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary: 


by their inferior agents. 
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“My lord,” wrote M. Rouland, “the 
recent advice which I have received about 
that affair at Lourdes seems to me calcu- 
lated to afflict deeply the hearts of all 
sincerely religious men. 
of rosaries by children, these public dem- 
onstrations in the first ranks of which 
are to be seen women of doubtful charac- 
ter, this coronation of the visionaries, 
and other grotesque ceremonies which 
parody the rites of religious worship, will 
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not fail to open a free avenue of attack to 
Protestant and other journals, unless the 
central authority interferes to moderate 
the ardor of polemics. Such scandalous 
scenes degrade religion in the eyes of 
the people, and I feel it my duty again to 
call your most serious attention to them. 
These deeply to be regretted 
demonstrations seem to me of sucha char- 
acter as to summon the clergy from the 
reserve which it has hitherto maintained. 
On this point I can do no more than to 
make a pressing appeal to the prudence 
and firmness of your grace dy demanding 
if you do not think it proper to rebuke pub- 
licly such profanity. Receive, etc., 

The Minister of Public Instruction and Worship, 

** ROULAND.” 


VIII. 


THIS missive reached Mgr, Lau- 
rence just after he had issued the or- 
dinance already known to the reader, 
and had appointed a commission to 
examine the extraordinary works 
wrought by the hand of God. 

Although singularly astonished and 
indignant at the fantastic account so 
gravely offered by the good minister 
as the truth itself, nevertheless, the 
bishop answered his letter in measur- 
ed terms. Without expressing a com- 
plete judgment, in order not to hasten 
a premature solution of the matter, 
he rehabilitated the facts which had 
been so shamefully misrepresented. 
He set forth with great frankness the 
line of conduct which he and his 
clergy had pursued, until events had 
got to such a pass that it was neces- 
sary to interfere and order a commis- 
sion of inquiry. To the minister, 
who, without knowledge or examina- 
tion, had said, “ Condemn,” he an- 
swered, ** I will examine.” 

“ Monsieur le Ministre,” wrote the pre- 
late, “ great was my amazement on read- 
ing your letter. I also am informed as 
to what takes place at Lourdes, and, as 
a bishop, deeply interested in reproving 
all that can harm religion and the faith- 
ful. Now, I can assure you that no such 
scenes as you describe exist, and, if there 
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have been any occurrences worthy of re- 
gret, they have been transitory and have 
left no traces behind them. 

“The facts to which your excellency 
alludes transpired after the grotto was 
shut up, and after the first week in July. 
Two or three children of Lourdes pre- 
tended to have visions, and behaved ex- 
travagantly in the streets. The grotto 
being then shut up, as I have said, they 
found means to get into it,and to offer 
their services to visitors stopped at the 
barricades, in order to touch their chap- 
lets on the rock inside the grotto, and to 
appropriate the offerings received from 
them. One of them who was most re- 
markable for his eccentricities was a 
choir-boy in the church of Lourdes. The 
curé rebuked and drove him out of the 
catechisme, and excluded him from the 
service of the church.* The disorder 
was only transitory, and amounted only 
to the mischief of a few boys, which ceas- 
ed as soon as it was reprehended. Such 
are the facts which overzealous persons 
have magnified into permanent scenes. 

“T would be much gratified, M.le Min- 
istre, if you would seek a fair statement 
of what has occurred from honorable 
persons who have remained here for some 
time in order to make personal observa- 
tions of places, and to interrogate the 
child who is said to have had the vision. 
Such are Mgrs. the bishops of Montpel- 
lier and Soissons, Mgr. the Archbishop 
of Auch, M. Véne, inspector of thermal 
waters, Madame l|’Amirale Bruat, M. L. 
Veuillot, etc., etc. 

“The clergy, M. le Ministre, have up 
to this time maintained a complete re- 
serve with regard to the occurrences at 
the grotto. The clergy of the town have 
shown a most admirable prudence. They 
have never gone to the grotto to give cre- 
dit to the pilgrimage, nor, on the other 
hand, favored the measures of the admi- 
nistration. Nevertheless, they have been 
represented to you as encouraging super- 
Stition. I do not accuse the head magis- 


* Every one will understand the reserve which 
prevents the bishop from mentioning the univer- 
sal suspicion at Lourdes, Cauterets, Baréges, and 
Tarbes, of the secret action of the police in the 
affair of the visionaries. 

It would have been somewhat difficult for the 
prelate to say to the minister: ‘*‘ The pretended 
scatidal, which you lament and magnify out of 
all natural proportion to the point of making it 
a pure romance, is nothing more nor less than 
yourself in the persons of your agents,” 


trate of the department, whose intentions 
have always been good ; but in this mat. 
ter he has had an exclusive confidence 
in his subordinates. 

“In my reply to the prefect, dated 11th 
of last April, which has been submitted 
to your perusal, I offered my hearty con- 
currence with the magistrate in order to 
bring this affair to a happy conclusion, 
But I have not been able to do what was 
desired of me, namely, to condemn from 
the pulpit, without examination, inquiry, 
or apparent reason, the persons who go 
to pray at the grotto, and to forbid all ap- 
proach to it, especially when no disorder 
had been noticed, although on certain 
days the visitors amounted to thousands, 
Moreover, while the church has always 
some motive for her prohibitions, and 
while I myself was not sufficiently posted 
as to facts, I was also certain that amid 
the general excitement my words would 
have passed unheeded. 

“ The prefect, during the council of re. 
vision at Lourdes, on May 4th, caused 
the chief of police to remove the religious 
emblems left at the grotto, and, in an ad- 
dress to the mayors of the canton, stated 
that he had taken this measure by agree 
ment with the diocesan bishop, an asser- 
tion which was repeated a few days after- 
ward by the official organ of the prefec- 
ture. I was informed of this measure 
only by the journals and the curé of 
Lourdes. 

“T hastened to write to the latter to 
cause the prefect’s order to be respected. 
I made no complaint at that time or after- 
ward of having been made an apparent 
party to a measure of which I had been 
left in ignorance. Although numerous 
letters were addressed to me entreating 
me to disclaim any share in it, I have re- 
frained from adding any difficulty to the 
situation. 

After the religious objects had been re- 
moved from the grotto, we might have hop- 
ed to see the number of visits diminish, 
and the pilgrimage, so inconsiderately im- 
provised, brought to an end. It was not 
so, however. The public rightly or wrong- 
ly pretended that the water from the 
grotto worked marvellous cures. The 
concourse became more numerous, and 
crowds came from the neighboring de- 
partments. 

“On the 8th of June, the mayor of 
Lourdes issued a prohibition forbidding 
all access to the grotto. This was stated 
to be in the interest of religion and pub 
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lic welfare. Although religion might 
have been encouraged by it ; and, again, 
although the bishop had not been con- 
suited, he published no_ reclamation 
against these assertions ; he kept silence 
for reasons above stated. 

“ You see, M. le Ministre, by these de- 
tails, that the reserve of the clergy has 
not been complete in this matter; it has 
been, in my judgment, prudent. When 
able, I have lent my aid to the measures 
of the civil authority, and, if they have 
not met with success, it is not the bishop 
who is to blame. 

“ To-day, yielding to the petitions which 
have been addressed me from all quar- 
ters, | have concluded that the time has 
come when I can interest myself to good 
purpose in this affair. I have named a 
commission to collect the elements ne- 
cessary for me to form a decision on a 
question which has moved the whole 
country around us, and which, judging 
from reports, seems likely to interest the 
whole of France. I am confident that the 
faithful will receive it with submission, 
since they are aware that no effort will 
be spared to get at the truth. The com- 
mission having been at work for some 
days, I have determined to render my or- 
dinance public by having it printed, in 
hopes that it may help to calm spirits un- 

the decision shall have been made 
known. I shall soon have the honor of 
sending your excellency a copy. 
“Tam, etc., 
* B. S., Bishop of Tarbes.” 


Such was the letter from Mgr. Lau- 
rence to M. Rouland. It was clear 
and decisive, and left nothing to be 
said by either party. The Minister 
of Public Worship did not reply. He 
re-entered his former silence. This 
was very wise. Perhaps, however, it 
would have been wiser for him never 
to have come out of it. 


IX. 


At the very moment when Mgr. 
Laurence, in the name of religion, 
ordered an inquiry into the unwonted 
events which the civil authority had 
condemned and persecuted and wish- 
ed to reject @ priori, without conde- 
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scending even to examine; on the 
very same day on which the bishop’s 
letter was mailed for the minister, M. 
Filhol, the illustrious professor of the 
faculty of Toulouse, delivered the 
final verdict of science on the water 
from the grotto of Lourdes. The con- 
scientious and perfectly thorough la- 
bor of the great chemist reduced to 
nothing the official analysis of M. La- 
tour de Trie, the expert of the prefec- 
ture, about which Baron Massy had 
made such a noise. M. Filhol tes- 
tifies as follows: 

“T, the undersigned, Professor of 
Chemistry to the Scientific Faculty of 
Toulouse, Professor of Pharmacy and 
Toxicology to the School of Medi- 
cine of the same city, and Knight 
of the Legion of Honor, certify that 
I have analyzed the water from a 
spring in the neighborhood of Lour- 
From this analysis it appears 
that the water of the grotto of Lourdes 
is of such composition that it may 
be considered good for drinking pur- 
poses, and of a character similar to 
that which is generally met with 
among those mountains whose soil is 
rich in calcareous matter. 

“ The extraordinary effects which are 
said to have been produced by the use 
of this water cannot, at least in the 
present state of science, be explained by 
the nature of the salts whose existence 
in it ts detected by analysis.* 

“ This water contains no active sub- 
stance capable of giving it marked the- 
rapeutic qualities. It can be drunk 
without inconvenience. 

“ ‘TouLousE, August 7, 1858. 

“ (Signed) FiLHo..”t 


des. 


*Letter from M. Filhol to the Mayor of 
Lourdes, transmitting his analysis. 

+ We give complete details of the analysis con- 
tained in the report of M. Filhol. The eminent 
chemist continues: 

I certify to having obtained the following 
results: 


PHYSICAL AND ORGANOLEPTIC PROPERTIES OP THIS 
WATER, 


It is clear, colorless, odorless: it has no decid 
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Thus, all the pseudo-scientific scaf- 
folding, on which the free-thinkers 
and wise counsellors of the prefect 
had painfully built their theory of the 
extraordinary cures, on the exami- 
nation of this celebrated chemist 
toppled and fell. According to true 
science, the water of the grotto was 
by no means mineral water, and 


ed taste. Its density is scarcely greater than 
that of distilled water. 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES. 


The water of the grotto of Lourdes acts as fol- 
lows, with reagents: 

With Red Tincture of Turnsol.—It becomes 
blue. 

Lime-water.—The mixture becomes milky; 
an excess of the water of grotto redissolves the 
precipitate first formed. 

Soapsuds.—It becomes very cloudy. 

Chloride of Barium.—No apparent action. 

Nitrate of Silver.—Slight white precipitate, 
which partly dissolves in nitric acid. 

Oxalate of Ammonia.—Scarcely any sensible 
action. 

Submitted to the action of heat in a glass retort 
communicating with a receiver, the water yield- 
eda gas partly absorbed by potassa. The por- 
tion thus left undissolved was partly absorbed 
by phosphorus; finally, there remained a gase- 
ous residuum possessing all the properties of 
nitrogen. At the same time that this gas was dis- 
engaged, the water was slightly clouded and pfe- 
cipitated a white deposit, slightly tinged with 
red. Treated with hydrochloric acid, this de- 
posit was dissolved, producing a lively cfferve- 
scence. 

I saturated the acid solution with an excess of 
ammonia; this reagent caused the precipitation 
of several light flakes of a reddish color, which I 
carefully separated. These flakes washed with 
distilled water I treated with caustic potash, 
which took nothing from them. I washed the 
flakes again, and dissolved them in chlorhydric 
acid; then I further diluted the solution with 
water, and submitted it to the action of several 
reagents, whose effects I will proceed to indi- 
cate: 

Yellow Cyanide of Potassium and Iron.—Blue 
precipitate. 

Ammonia.—Reddish brown precipitate. 

Tannin.—Principally black. 

Sulpho-Cyanide of Potassium.--Blood-red color. 

The liquid, separated from the flaky deposit, 
gave with oxalate of ammonia an abundant white 
precipitate. Having separated this precipitate 
by a filter, I threw phosphate of ammonia into 
the clear liquid; this reagent determined the 
formation of a new white precipitate. 

I evaporated to dryness five litres of the water, 
and treated the dry residuum with a small quan- 
tity of distilled water in order to dissolve the 
solvble salts. The solution thus obtained was 
turned blue by red tincture of turnsol. I again 
evaporated the solution thus obtained, and pour- 
ed alcohol over the dry residuum ; this being set 
on fire, gave a pale yellow flame, such as is pro- 
duced by salts of soda. I again dissolved the 
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had no healing property. Neverthe- 
less, it did heal. Nothing was now 
left for those who had so rashly put 
forward imaginary explanations, but 
the confusion of their attempt 
and the impossibility of withdrawing 
their public acknowledgment that 
cures had been effected. Falsehood 
and error were taken in their own 
net. 


residuum in a few drops of distilled water, and 
mixed the solution with chloride of plating 
slight canary-colored precipitate was formed in 
the mixture. 

Having acidulated two Zitres of the water ot 
the grotto of Lourdes with chlorhydric acid, I 
evaporated it to dryness, and found the residuum 
taken by the acidulated water to be but partly 
dissolved. The insoluble part presented all the 
appearance of silica. 

I submitted to evaporation ten Zitres of the 
water of the grotto of Lourdes, in which I found 
a very pure carbonate of potassa had been pre- 
viously dissolved. The result of the evaporation 
was moistened with boiling alcohol, and, again 
evaporated to dryness, the residuum was heated 
to a dull red. 

The product of this operation was dissolved, 
after cooling, in a few drops of distilled water, 
and mixed with a little starch paste. 
treating this mixture with weakly 
water, I saw the liquid take a blue tint. 

Submitted to distillation, the water of the grotto 
of Lourdes gives a slightly alkaline distilled pro- 
duct. 

From these facts it follows that the water of the 
grotto of Lourdes holds in solution : 

1. Oxygen. 

2. Nitrogen. 

3. Carbonic acid. 

4. Carbonates of lime, of magnesia, and a trace 
of carbonate of iron. 

5. An alkaline carbonate or silicate, chlorides 
of potassium and sodium. 

6. Traces of sulphates of potassa and soda. 

7. Traces of ammonia, 

8. Traces of iodine. 

The quantitative analysis of this water, mad 
according to the ordinary methods, gives the f " 
lowing results: 


Carefully 
chlorated 


Water, 1 kilogramme. 


Carbonic acid 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen . . ‘ 
Ammonia traces. 
Gr. milli; 
Carbonate of Lime ° . - 096 
93 Magnesia 
Iron traces. 
ra Soda " 
Chloride of Sodium 
Potassium traces 
Silicate of Soda, and traces of Sili- 
cate of Potassa . . 0.018 
Sulphates of Potassaand ‘Soda, traces. 
lodine » ° ° 


0.012 
“6 
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KING CORMAC’S CHOICE.* 
A LEGEND OF THE BOYNE. 


BEsIDE the banks of Boyne, where late 

The dire Dutch trumpets blared and rang, 
’Mid wounded kernes the harper sate, 

And thus the river’s legend sang: 


Who shall forbid a king to lie 

Where lie he will, wher life is o’er ? 
King Cormac laid him down to die; 

But first he raised his hand, and swore: 


“ At Brugh ye shall not lay my bones: 
Those pagan kings I scorn to join 
Beside the trembling Druid stones, 
And on the north bank of the Boyne. 


“ A grassy grave of poor degree 
Upon its southern bank be mine 
At Rossnaree, where of things to be 
I saw in vision the pledge and sign. 


“ Thou happier Faith, that from the East 
Slow travellest, set my people free! 
I sleep, thy Prophet and thy Priest, 
By southern Boyne, at Rossnaree.” 


He died: anon from hill and wood 

Down flocked the black-robed Druid race, 
And round the darkened palace stood, 

And cursed the dead king to his face. 


Uptowering round his bed, with lips 
Denouncing doom, and cheeks death-pale, 
As when at noontide strange eclipse 
Invests gray cliffs and shadowed vale ; 


* According to the old Irish chronicles, Cormac, King of all Ireland, renounced the worship of 


idols about two centuries before the arrival of St. Patrick, having received in a vision the promise 
of the true faith. 
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And proved with cymball’d anthems dread 
The gods he spurned had bade him die: 
Then spake the pagan chiefs, and said, 
“ Where lie our kings, this king must lie.” 


In royal robes the corse they dressed, 
And spread the bier with boughs of yew; 
And chose twelve men, their first and best, 
To bear him through the Boyne to Brugh. 


But on his bier the great dead king 
Forgot not so his kingly oath ; 

And from sea-marge to mountain spring, 
Boyne heard their coming, and was wroth. 


He frowned far off, ’mid gorse and fern, 
As those ill-omened steps made way ; 
He muttered ’neath the flying hern; 
He foamed by cairn and cromlech gray ; 


And rose, and drowned with one black wave 
Those twelve on-wading; and with glee 
Bore down King Cormac to his grave 
By southern Boyne, at Rossnaree! 


Close by that grave, three centuries past, 
Columba reared his saintly cell ; 

And Boyne’s rough voice was changed at last 
To music by the Christian bell. 


So Christ’s true Faith made Erin free, 
And blessed her women and her men; 
And that which was again shall be, 
And that which died shall rise again. 


He ceased: the wondering clansmen roared 
Accordance to the quivering strings, 
And praised King Cormac, Erin’s Lord, 
And Prophet of the King of kings. 
AUBREY DE VERE. 
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THE APOSTASY OF DR. DOLLINGER. 


Tue formal and public act of re- 
nunciation of the Catholic faith by 
Dr. Déllinger which has been looked 
for as a probable event for many 
months past, has at length been 
made. In itself, such an act cannot 
be regarded by any sound Catholic 
as of any moment whatever to re- 
ligion or the church. It is only one 
suicide more, which destroys an indi- 
vidual, but does not hurt the stability 
of the church, whose life is in God, 
and, therefore, immortal. It may 
have more or less of accidental im- 
portance, however, on account of its 
effect upon certain persons who are 
weak or ill-instructed in the faith, 
and the use which may be made of it 
by the enemies of the church. We 
think it proper, therefore, to make 
some explanations concerning the 
past and present acts and opinions 
by which Dr, Déllinger has gradually 
but surely approached and finally 
reached his present position of open, 
declared rebellion against the infalli- 
ble authority of the Catholic Church. 

Dr. Déllinger has been living, until 
arecent period, upon the reputation 
which he had acquired during his 
earlier career as a professor and an 
author, supported by his high rank 
in the church as a mitred prelate, 
and in the state as a member of the 
Bavarian House of Peers. His great 
intellectual gifts and extensive learn- 
ing in the department of history have 
never been questioned, and he was 
deservedly honored through a long 
course of years as one of the chief 
ornaments and ablest advocates of 
the Catholic religion in Germany. 
The relative superiority very com- 


monly assigned to him, however, we 
are inclined to think, is only imagin- 
ary. Even in history he has met 
with some very severe defeats from 
antagonists more powerful than him- 
self, and in philosophy and theology 
he has never shown himself to be a 
master. He is now an old man, 
seventy-three years of age, having 
spent above forty years of this pe- 
riod in his professorial chair at the 
University of Munich. During the 
earlier part of his life, as is proved 
by unimpeachable testimony, he was 
a strict Ultramontane in his theolo- 
gy. The gradual progress by which 
he went slowly down the declivity 
towards his present position we can- 
not pretend to trace accurately. It 
is certain, however, that no public 
expression of opinions having a hete- 
rodox tendency, on his part, excited 
any general notice before the year 
1861. Even then, although the mur- 
mur of dissatisfaction which has been 
growing louder ever since began to 
be heard, and the sure Catholic in- 
stinct began to make its wounded 
susceptibilities known, the substantial 
orthodoxy and loyalty of Dr. Dollin- 
ger were not questioned or even 
doubted. This is proved by the lan- 
guage used by the editor of Der 
Katholik at that time, in which he 
says that the book which had 
given offence, namely, the celebrated 
“ Church and Churches,” “is imbued 
with the genuine color of sincere 
Catholic faith and immovable fidelity 
to the church and her supreme head.”* 
From that date to the present time, 


*See the second volume of this periodical for 
1861, and also the number for March, 1870. 
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these first indistinct intimations of 
what now appears as a full-blown 
heresy can be seen in their successive 
stages of clearer manifestation in the 
writings and acts of Dr. Déllinger. 
The language used by him is ambig- 
uous, and generally capable of being 
understood in a good sense, and his 
steps are cautious. There is nothing 
to compromise him seriously, before 
the time of the intrigues which 
went on under his direction for the 
purpose of defeating the Vatican 
Council. Looking back, however, 
upon the dark ways in which he has 
been walking, and, the dark sayings 
which he has been uttering, in the 
light which his present open decla- 
ration of rebellion casts behind him, 
everything becomes clear and appa- 
rent to the day. There is a continu- 
ity and a logical sequence manifest in 
those ambiguous utterances, when 
explained in a schismatical and heret- 
ical sense, which they otherwise could 
not have. The acts and expressions 
of Dr. Dollinger’s disciples in Ger- 
many, France, and England appear 
in their coherence and in their rela- 
tion to the instruction which they 
received from their master. More- 
over, a series of historical facts, in 
connection with the University of 
Munich and with Dr. Déllinger him- 
self, show themselves in their proper 
bearing; and among other things of 
this kind, the secret end and object 
of the famous scientific congress of 
Munich become perfectly manifest. 
In a word, Dr. Dollinger has had an 
idea which has gradually supplanted 
the Catholic idea in his mind, and 
for the sake of which he has at last 
sacrificed the last lingering remnant 
of honor, conscience, loyalty, and 
divine grace in his soul, and stooped 
so low as to write his name at the 
bottom of that’ long and infamous 
list of .traitors and heretics against 
whom none have ever pronounced 
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sterner sentence of condemnation 
than himself. This great idea has 
been nothing less than the reunion 
of Christendom on a basis of compro- 
mise between the Catholic Church 
and the Eastern and Western sects. 
excluding the supremacy of the Ro- 
man Church and Pontiff. This is no 
new idea of Déllinger’s. The only 
thing which was new and original in 
it was the particular scheme or plan 
of operation for carrying it into effect, 
Even this was not originated by Dal- 
linger himself, but first planted in 
mind of Maximilian II., King of 
varia, during his youth, by Schelling 
When this able and enterprising 
prince ascended the throne, he un- 
dertook the extraordinary task of ef- 
fecting a universal intellectual and 
moral unification of Germany, of 
which Munich should be the radi- 
ating centre. The union of the diffe- 
rent religious confessions formed a 
principal part of this plan. Mor 
over, Germany was to become the 
mighty power, after being united in 
herself, to bring all the rest of Chris- 
tendom into unity in a perfect Chris- 
tian civilization, which would then 
extend itself triumphantly through the 
rest of the world. The great lever 
by which this mighty work was to 
be accomplished was to be a society 
of learned men and able states 
directed by the sovereign authority 
of the king himself. The gathering 
point for these learned men was nat- 
urally the University of Munich, and 
from the chairs of this university 
would proceed that teaching and 
influence which should train up a 
body of disciples ready to sustain 
and carry out in their various profes- 
sions and posts of influence the grand 
project conceived in the philosophic 
brain of Schelling and eagerly adopt- 
ed by his royal pupil. As a matter 
of course, those professors of the 
university who were thoroughly loyal 
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to Rome must either submit to the been spreading its baleful influence 
royal dictation or be removed. Phil- among a certain class of intellectual 
lipps and several other distinguished Catholic young men not only in 
professors sacrificed their places to Germany, but also in France and 
their conscience. Do6llinger submit- England. Thank God! this secret 
ted. This was the fatal rock on poisoning by concealed heresy has 
which he split, the one which has been stopped. The poison is now 
caused injury or total shipwreck in openly exposed to view, and adver- 
every age of the church to so many tised as a pleasant refrigerant or 
eminentecclesiastics. It wasnecessary gentle purgative medicine, but is 
to choose between unconditional loy- likely to deceive no one who is in 
alty to the spiritual sovereignty of the good faith, for its color, taste, and 
Pope, or subserviency to the usurpa- smell betray it; and whoever has 
tion of the temporal prince. This made his head dizzy for awhile by 
was the real question from the outset, hastily swallowing a few drops by 
and hence Dr. Déllinger’s utter mistake is likely to be trebly cautious 
abjuration of the Papal supremacy is for the future. 

but the last logical consequence of We have already described in ge- 
this weak yielding at the beginning. neral terms the Munich heresy, but 
Bossuet yielded to Louis XIV. ina we will make a more precise and 
similar manner. But Bossuet was a analytical statement of its principal 
thoroughgoing theologian, priest, and component elements. As we have 
bishop. He yielded against the already said, it proposes certain prin- 
grain, and his heart was always Ro- ciples and methods for the recon- 
man and on the side of the Pope. struction of Christendom. First, the 
Therefore Bossuet only marred but Catholic Church must be reformed 
did not destroy his character and in doctrine and discipline. The 
work asa great bishop and a great Qécumenical Councils as far back as 
writer. His Gallicanism is only a_ the Seventh are tobe set aside. The 
single flaw in a majestic statue. But authority of any Ecumenical Council 
in the case of Déllinger, the Ger- is only final in so far as it is a wit- 
man, the ambitious scholar, the court- ness of the traditional belief of the 
ier has predominated over and fin- whole body of the faithful. The au- 
ally cast out entirely the Catholic, thority of the decisions of the Holy 
the theologian, and the priest. He See must be set aside, and the su- 
has not been a passive tool, but a premacy of the Sovereign Pontiff be 
most active and energetic master- reduced to a mere patriarchal prima- 
workman in carrying out the plan of cy. The state is completely supreme 
Schelling and Maximilian. Never- and independent. Sacred and secu- 
theless, he has been cautious, secret, lar science are exempt from all con- 
and indirect in his method of work- trol except that of the dogmas of 
ing, not attacking openly, but art- faith. When the Catholic Church is 
fully undermining the citadel of the purified in doctrine and discipline, 
faith, throwing out hints and scatter- the other portions of Christendom 
ing seeds which he left to germinate are to be united with it inone grand 
in other minds, in his published whole, combining all that is good in 
works, and chiefly intent upon pri- each one of them, and itself more 
vately initiating certain chosen per- perfect than any. The supreme and 
sons into his doctrines. In this way, ultimate judgment in regard to reli- 
a subtle and deadly poison has long gious dogmas is in the universal 

VOL. XIII.—27 
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Christian sentiment or consciousness, 
enlightened and directed by men 
of science and learning. 

To certain minds, there is some- 
thing specious and_high-sounding 
about this theory. It is, however, a 
mere Russian ice palace, which melts 
when the direct rays of the sun fall 
upon it. It is essentially no better 
than the doctrine of Huss and Lu- 
ther. It is very nearly identical with 
that of Dr. Pusey. It is old Protest- 
antism revamped, and varnished with 
a mixture of rationalism and oriental- 
ism. ‘The supreme authority of the 
Holy See being set aside, and the 
decrees of general councils submitted 
to the judgment of the great body 
of the clergy and people, where is 
the rule of faith? Pure Protestant- 
ism gives us, in lieu of the infalli- 
ble teaching authority of the living 
church, the Bible, interpreted by the 
private judgment of each individ- 
ual. The Munich theory gives us the 
Bible and apostolic tradition, inter- 
preted by the public judgment of the 
aggregate mass of the faithful. But 
how is the individual to determine 
what that judgment is? The histo- 
rical and other documents by which 
the common and universal tradition 
of all ages can be ascertained 
are voluminous. Moreover, it is a 
matter of controversy how these do- 
cuments are to be understood. Only 
the learned can fully master and un- 
derstand them. ‘The common people 
must, therefore, be instructed by the 
learned. But the learned do not 
agree amoug themselves. What, 
then, is left for the individual, except 
a choice among these learned doctors 
or among several schools of doctors 
which one he will follow ? This choice 
must be made by his private judg- 
ment, and, if not a blind following of 
a leader or a party, it must be made 
by a careful examination of the evi- 
dences proving that this or that man, 
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Dr. Déllinger, for example, thoroughly 
understands the Scripture, the Fa- 
thers, and ecclesiastical history, and 
truly interprets them. Is there any 
hope of unity by such a method ? 
Is there any hope of any individual, 
even, arriving at certainty by it? It 
is a return at last to the old Protest- 
ant principle of private judgment, 
with a substitution of something far 
more difficult than the Bible in place 
of the Bible which Luther substitut- 
ed for the church. 

Practically it amounts to this: Dr, 
Déllinger is the greatest and wisest 
of men; he knows all things. Take 
his word that so much and no more 
is the sound orthodox doctrine hand- 
ed down from the apostles and be- 
lieved in all ages, and you are right. 
Let the Pope and the bishops and the 
whole world believe and obey Dr, 
Déllinger. It is Luther’s old saying 
repeated by a man of less strength 
and audacity, but equally absurd and 
insupportable pride. Sic voleo, sic ju- 
beo: stet pro ratione voluntas.* Pius 
IX. and the bishops in the Vatican 
Council, so far from complying with 
the modest desires of Dr. Dél linger, 
have condemned the very radical 
idea of his heresy, and all other here- 
sies cognate with it, have crushed his 
conspiracy, and blown away into 
thin air the painted bubble of a re- 
formed Catholic Church, and a re- 
union of Christendom on a basis of 
compromise. There was no alterna- 
tive for Dr. Déllinger and his parti- 
sans except submission to the decrees 
of the council, or to the anathema 
by which they were fortified. Am- 
ple time for reflection and delibera- 
tion was allowed him, and now, seven 
months after the solemn promulga- 
tion of the decrees of the Council of 
the Vatican, he has deliberately and 


* Thus I will, thus I command: let my will 


stand for a reason. 
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coolly refused submission, thereby 
openly and manifestly cutting him- 
self off from the communion of the 
Catholic Church. His manner of 
doing it is a signal illustration of the 
ridiculous attitude which a man of 
sense is often driven to assume when 
he has given himself up to the sway 
of pride. He desires the Archbishop 
of Munich to permit him to be heard 
in his own defence before a council 
)f German bishops, or a court form- 
ed from the Cathedral Chapter. If 
this is to be considered as an appeal 
rom the Council of the Vatican to 
another tribunal, whose decision he 
is willing to submit to as final, noth- 
ing can be more absurd. An appeal 
from the supreme tribunal to an in- 
ferior court is certainly something un- 
heard of either in civil or canon law. 
The dogmas denied and rejected by 
Dr. Dillinger have been thoroughly 
examined and discussed in a general 
Judgment has been pro- 
nounced, and the case is closed for 
The Archbishop of Munich 
and the German prelates are bound 
by this judgment, have assented to 
it, and have proclaimed it to their 
They have no authority to 
bring it under a new examination, or 
reverse it, in a judicial capacity. If 
they sit in judgment on Dr. Ddllin- 
ger, or any other individual impeach- 
ed of heresy, that judgment is their 
paramount law, according to which 
they must decide. The only ques- 
ions which can come before them in 
such a case are, whether the person 
who is a defendant before their court 
has contravened the decisions of the 
Vatican Council by word or writing, 
and whether he is contumacious in 
his error. It can scarcely be suppos- 
ed that a man who refuses submis- 
sion to a general council and the 
Holy See could have any intention 
or disposition to submit to a national 
council or an episcopal court. The 


council, 


ever. 


subjects. 
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only alternative supposition is that 
he desired to prolong the controver- 
sy, to gain time, to inflame the 
minds of men, to create a party and 
inaugurate a schisia. Really and 
truly, his demand amounts to this: 
“ The majority of the bishops of the 
Catholic Church, having been misled 
by their theological instruction, have 
made an erroneous decision in a mat- 
ter of dogma. I therefore request the 
bishops of Germany to permit me to 
give them better instruction, and per- 
suade them to recall their adhesion 
to that decision. If that cannot 
be done, I request the Archbishop 
of Munich to do me that favor.” 
The silliness of such a demand is 
only equalled by its effrontery. Dr. 
Déllinger must be very far gone in- 
deed in pride to fancy that the Arch- 
bishop of Munich or the German 
prelates could think for an instant of 
making themselves his docile disci- 
ples, or entertain the thought of fol- 
lowing him into schism and heresy. 
It is an act of parting defiance, the 
impotent gesture of a desperate man, 
whose last stronghold is crumbling 
under his feet, but who prefers to be 
buried under its ruins rather than to 
repent and return to his allegiance. 
The appeal to German national 
sympathy and prejudice is worthy of 
a man whose worldly and _ selfish 
ambition has extinguished the last 
spark of genuine Catholic feeling in 
his bosom. It is a cry for sympathy 
to the bad Catholics, the Protestants, 
and the infidels of Germany. It is a re- 
petition of that old saying of Caiphas 
against Jesus Christ, “The Romans 
will come and take away our place 
and nation.” Nothing can be more 
unhistorical than the assertion that 
Papal supremacy wrought division 
in the past German Empire, or more 
contrary to sound political wisdom 
than the assertion that the same 
threatens division in the German 
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Empire of the present. Martin Lu- 
ther sowed the dragon’s teeth from 
which sprang civil war, disastrous 
foreign war, internal dissension, and 
‘all the direful miseries which have 
come upon Germany since his inaus- 
picious rebellion against the Holy 
See. The so-called Reformation 
turned the Protestant princes against 
the Emperor, stirred up the revolt of 
the peasants, inspired the treachery 
which opened the gates to Gustavus 
Vasa, and instigated that alliance 
with Louis XIV. which lost Lorraine 
and Alsace to Germany. ‘That infi- 
del liberalism which is the legitimate 
offspring of the revolt against Rome 
is the most dangerous internal ene- 
my which the present empire has to 
fear. It is summed up in the list of 
errors condemned by Pius IX. in his 
Encyclical and Syllabus. On the 
contrary, the complete restoration of 
Catholic unity and Papal supremacy 
in Germany would bring back more 
than the glories of the former em- 
pire, and renew the epoch of Char- 
lemagne. 

As for the vain and feeble effort 
ef two or three cabinets to prohibit 
the promulgation of the decrees of 
the Vatican Council, it is too absurd 
to argue about, and too harmless to 
excite any alarm or _ indignation. 
Neither is there any danger that Dr. 
Ddéllinger’s apostasy will cause any 
serious defection among the Catholic 
people of Germany. ‘The professors 
ef the University of Munich have 
been appointed by the king. Some 
are Protestants, others are infidels, 
and others have been hitherto Cath- 
olics in profession, but followers of 
the heresy of Janus in their heart. 
There are many laymen and some 
clergymen of the same sort among 
the professors of Germany, and a 
certain number of persons in other 
walks of life, whose faith has been 
undermined and corrupted. We have 
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always expected that the Council of 
the Vatican would cause a consider. 
able number of defections from the 
communion of the church. But 
we have no expectation that this de 
fection of individuals will consolidate 
into a new concrete heresy. John 
Huss and Martin Luther haye ex 
hausted the probabilities of pseudo 
orthodox reformation. Its race js 
run. The time for heresy is past 
Organized opposition to the Catholi 
Church in these days must take a 
more consistently anti-Christian form, 
Pius IX. and Garibaldi represent 
the only two real parties. Déllinger 
is nobody, and has no place. That 
a great many baptized Catholics have 
totally renounced the faith is w 
doubtedly true. But the Catholi 
people who still retain the principles 
and the spirit of their traditional faith 
are with Pius IX. This is true of 
the Bavarian and other German pop- 
ular masses, as well as of the peopl 
of other nations. ‘The German pre 
lates, the clergy, the nobility, are 
strong and enthusiastic in their al- 
legiance to the Holy See. The or 
thodox theologians and savanis can 
wield the ponderous hammer oi 
science with as much strength of aim 
as any of the scholars 
been fostered in the sunshine of 
royal favor. The boast made by 
Dr. Dollinger at the Congress of 
Munich of the pre-eminence which 
Germany will gain in Catholic theol- 
ogy and sacred science will probabl; 
be in part fulfilled, though not in the 
sense which he had in his mind. It 
will be fulfilled, not by men who bid 
a haughty defiance to the saints and 
doctors of the church, who utter 
scornful words against the schol: 

of other nations, who are governed 
by narrow-minded national prejudice 
and unreasoning obstinacy, and who 
are faithless in their allegiance to 
their spiritual sovereign, while they 


who have 
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are servilely obsequious to a tempo- 
ral monarch. It will be done by 
true, genuine Catholics, the legiti- 
mate offspring of the great men who 
founded, governed, taught, and made 
lustrious the old church and em- 
pire of Germany in past ages. 

The gist of the entire quarrel of 
Dr. Déllinger with the Archbishop 
of Munich consists in an appeal from 
the supreme authority in the church 
to the principle of private judgment. 
In form, it is an appeal to the Holy 
Scriptures and the Fathers, but this is 
nly an appeal to Dr. Déllinger’s 
own private interpretation of the true 
sense of Scripture and the Fathers. 
It is the same appeal which heretics 
ind schismatics have made in all 
ages: Arius, Nestorius, Pelagius, 
Huss, Luther, Cranmer, Photius, 
Mark of Ephesus, the Armenian 
schismatics of Constantinople, and 
all others who have rebelled against 
the Holy See. It is the essence of 
Protestantism, and in the end trans- 
forms itself into rationalism and in- 
fidelity. The ancient heretics, the 
Oriental schismatics, Anglicans, Lu- 
therans, Calvinists, Unitarians, all 
have a common principle, all are 
Protestants. ‘That principle is the 
right of private judgment to resist 
the supreme authority of the Catho- 
lic Church. So long as private 
judgment is supposed to be directed 
by a supernatural light of the Holy 
Spirit, and to possess in Scripture and 
tradition, or in Scripture alone, a 
positive revelation, Protestantism is 
a kind of Christianity. When the 
natural reason is made the arbiter, 
and the absoiute authority of the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ as taught by 
the apostles is denied, it is a ration- 
alistic philosophy, which remains 
Christian in a modified and general 
sense until it descends so low as to 
become simply unchristian and infi- 
del. The Catholic principle which 
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is constitutive of the Catholic Church 
as a body, and of each individual 
Catholic as a member of it, is the prin- 
ciple of authority. There is no log- 
ical alternative between the two. One 
or the other must be final and su- 
preme, the authority of the church 
or the authority of the individual 
judgment. If the authority of the 
church is supreme, no individual or 
aggregate of individuals can reject or 
even question its decisions. It is the 
Catholic doctrine that authority is 
supreme. ‘The church is constituted 
by the organic unity of bishops, 
clergy, and people, with their Head, 
the Bishop of Rome, the successor of 
St. Peter. He is the Vicar of Christ, 
and possesses the plenitude of apos- 
tolic and episcopal authority. His 
judgment is final and supreme, wheth- 
er he pronounces it with or without 
the judicial concurrence of an cecu- 
menical council. This has always 
been the recognized doctrine and 
practice of the church. It is nothing 
more or less than Papal supremacy 
as existing and everywhere believed, 
as much before as after the Council 
of the Vatican. The word “ infalli- 
bility,” like the words “ consubstan- 
tial ” and “ transubstantiation,” is only 
the precise and definite expression of 
that which has long been a dogma 
defined under other terms, and al- 
ways been contained in the universal 
faith of the church based on Scripture 
and apostolic tradition. The first 
Christians were taught to obey im- 
plicitly the teachings of St. Peter and 
the apostles, because they had re- 
ceived authority from Jesus Christ. 
There was nothing said about infalli- 
bility, because the idea was sufficient 
ly impressed upon their minds in a 
more simple and concrete form. 
Their descendants, in like manner, 
believed in the teaching of the suc- 
cessors of the apostles because they 
had inherited their divine authority. 
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Whoever separated from the Roman 
Church and was condemned by the 
Roman Pontiff was at once known 
to have lost all authority to teach. 
The teaching of the bishops in com- 
munion with the Roman Church, and 
approved by the Roman Pontiff, was 
always known to be the immediate 
and practical rule of faith. Who- 
ever taught anything contrary to 
that was manifestly in error, and, 
if contumacious, a heretic, who 
must be cast out of the church, 
however high his rank might be. 
Moreover, the Roman Pontiff decid- 
ed all controversies, and issued his 
dogmatic decrees to all bishops, who 
were required to receive and promul- 
gate them under pain of excommu- 
nication. This unconditional obedi- 
ence to an external authority evi- 
dently presupposes that the authority 
obeyed is rendered infallible by the 
supernatural assistance of the Holy 
Ghost. Hence, the express and ex- 
plicit profession of the infallibility of 
the church as a dogma of faith has 
been universal ever since it has 
been made a distinct object of thought 
and exposition. It is nothing more 
than a distinct expression of one part 
of the idea that the church has divine 
and supreme authority to teach, witha 
corresponding obligation on the faith- 
ful to believe her teaching. In like 
manner, the divine and supreme au- 
thority of the Pope to teach includes 
and implies infallibility, as the vast 
majority of bishops and theologians 
have always held and taught. The 
erroneous opinion that the express 
or tacit acquiescence of the bishops is 
necessary to the finality of pontifi- 
cal decrees in matters pertaining to 
faith and doctrine, was tolerated by 
the Holy See until the definitions of 
the Council of the Vatican were pro- 
mulgated. The. infallibility of the 
church itself produces this agreement 
of the episcopate with its head. In 


fact, therefore, and practically, the 
pontifical decrees were always sub- 
mitted to by good Catholics, and 
the Holy See did not formally and 
expressly exact any more than this 
as a term of Catholic communion, 
Dr. Déllinger and others of the same 
stamp took advantage of this tolera 
tion of an illogical and erroneous 
opinion to undermine the doctrine of 
Papal supremacy and the authority 
of cecumenical councils, The Pope 
cannot possess the supreme power 
of teaching and judging, they argu- 
ed, without infallibility. He is not 
infallible, therefore, he is not su- 
Moreover, the only certain 
criterion by which we know that a 
council is cecumenical is the sanc- 
tion of the Pope. 


preme. 


If he is not infal- 
lible, he may err in giving this san 

tion. ‘Thus, the way was opened to 
dispute the authority of the Coun 
cils of Trent, Lateran, Florence, etc., 
and to rip up the whole texture of 
Catholic doctrine, just so far as suit 
ed the notions of 
innovators. 


audaciou 
The event has proved 
how opportune and necessary wa 
that distinct and precise definitior 
of the infallibility of the Roman Pon- 
tiff which has for ever shut out the 
possibility of sheltering a fundamen- 
tal heresy like that of Ddllinger be- 
hind an ambiguous expression. There 


these 


is now no more chance for evading 
the law and remaining ostensibly a 
Catholic. The law is clear and plain. 
All dogmatic decrees of the Pope, 
made with or without his general 
council, are infallible and irreforma- 
ble. Once made, no pope or coun- 
cil can reverse them. ‘There is no 
choice left to the prelates about 
enforcing them on their clergy and 
people. No clergyman holds his po- 
sition, and no one of the faithful is 
entitled to the sacraments, on any 
other terms than entire submission 
and obedience. This is the Cathclic 
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principle, that the church cannot err 
in faith. She has declared it to be 
an article of faith that the Roman 
Pontiff, speaking ex cathedraé as the 
supreme doctor of the church, is in- 
fallible. It is therefore a contradic- 
tion in terms for a person who denies 
or doubts this doctrine to call himself 
a Catholic. We cannot too con- 
stantly or earnestly impress this truth 
on the minds of the Catholic people, 
that the rule of faith is the present, 
concrete, living, and perpetual teach- 
ing of that supreme authority which 
Christ has established in the church. 
We believe, on the veracity of God, 
by a supernatural faith which is giv- 
en by the Holy Ghost in baptism, 
those truths which the holy church 
proposes to our belief. The church 
can never change, never reform her 
faith, never retract her decisions, ne- 
ver dispense her children from an ob- 
ligation she has once imposed on 
them of receiving a definition as the 
true expression of a dogma contain- 
ed in the divine revelation. To do 
so, would be to destroy herself, and 
fall down to the level of the sects. 
The idle talk of writers for the secu- 
lar press, whether they pretend to 
call themselves Catholics or not, 
about the church conforming herself 
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to liberal principles and the spirit of 
the age is simply worthy of laughter 
and derision. No Catholic who has 
a grain of sense will pay any heed 
to opinions or monitions coming 
from such an incompetent source. 
The church is the only judge of the 
nature and extent of her own pow- 
ers, and of the proper mode of exer- 
cising them. ‘The pontiffs, prelates, 
pastors, priests, and theologians of 
the church, are her authorized expo- 
sitors and interpreters, her advocates 
and defenders. Those who desire to 
be her worthy members, and those 
who wish to learn what she really is, 
will seek from them, and from them 
only, or from authors and writings 
which they have sanctioned, instruc- 
tion in the true Catholic doctrine. 
The unhappy man whose defection 
has called forth these remarks has 
lost his place in the Catholic hierar- 
chy, and henceforth he is of no more 
account than any other sectarian 
of past times or of the present. 
The ecclesiastical historian will re- 
cord his name in the list of the 
heretics of the nineteenth century, 
and his peculiar ideas will pass 
into oblivion, except as a matter 
of curious research to the scho- 
lar. 
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FALSE VIEWS 


WE often hear the saints spoken 
of as men of another race and sta- 
ture than ourselves, splendid master- 
pieces of perfection meant to be ad- 
mired from a distance, but certainly 
not to be copied with loving and 
minute care. 

Now, this is a mistake—the most 
fatal mistake for ourselves; for we 
thus tie down our faculties to com- 
monplace life, and refuse to give 
them the wider scope that nature 
herself meant for their exercise; the 
most unfortunate mistake for religion, 
because in making her heroes inac- 
cessible and almost unnatural, we de- 
ter others from laudable efforts, and 
attach to our faith the stigma of pre- 
sent sterility. 

Not only can each one of us be- 
come a saint, and that by a simple 
and ordinary course of life, but the 
canonized saints themselves bear wit- 
ness that they reached heaven in no 
other way, and attained their crowns 
by no other means. The saint, be 
assured of it, is the truest gentleman, 
the pleasantest companion, and most 
faithful friend. 

He is no morose misanthrope, no 
disenchanted cynic; he is a man 
with all the natural feelings of hu- 
manity, all the amiable traits of good- 
fellowship, all the nameless graces of 
good society. There is no pleasing 
amenity of human intercourse, no 
rational exchange of human senti- 
ments, no harmless relaxation of a 
refined mind, that need be foreign 
to his nature, and a stranger to his 
heart. 

All men prize honor and straight- 
forwardness ; they welcome cheerful- 
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ness and vivacity; they admire a 
strong will; love of nature and art. 
sympathy with suffering and with 
poverty, zealousness in the cause of 
learning, are all passports to their 
favor, and incline them to seek the 
friendship and trust the advice of 
those in whom these qualities shine, 

Now, if we show them that canon- 
ized saints and great men well known 
in the annals of the church have al- 
ways been distinguished by these 
traits, will they refuse to admit that 
the more a man loves his God, the 
fitter he is to win human sympathy 
and command human imitation ? 

The saints have not seldom been 
unfairly treated, and chiefly by their 
overzealous biographers; for their 
holiness has been distilled into such 
ethereal and miraculous abstractions 
that we no more dream of grasping 
it as a means of encouragement than 
we do of seizing for nourishment up- 
on the summer clouds whose lovely 
shapes entrance our eyes in the west- 
ern heavens. 

Every one of the saints had an in- 
dividual character, touching weak- 
nesses of disposition and innocent 
partialities of nature. Every one of 
them went to heaven by a separate 
road, and his specialty of human 
and natural character alone deter- 
mined that road. Some were kings 
and emperors, princes and popes, 
and great men of the earth; they 
had to wear soft garments and er- 
mine robes, and spend much time in 
the display their state required. Now, 
many sanctimonious persons would 
have us believe that such display is 
absolutely and in itself wrong, and 
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can under no circumstances be al- ture advancement all his life: there 
jowable. The church thinks other- again are his weapons chosen for 
wise, and more generously, and has him to fight the good fight. Let 
canonized these men. him remember that Jesus was born 
Some were beggars or servants, in a stable, and lived in a carpenter’s 
mechanics or husbandmen; passed shop. 
their days in menial pursuits, and ap- If a man is clever, intellectual, ta- 
parently had their minds occupied lented, his road to heaven lies in the 
only by the sordid necessities of their good use he makes of these gifts of 
humble degree. Many presumptu- mind; if he is cheerful, good-humor- 
ous people like to tell us that servile ed, well-bred, his road to heaven lies 
work deteriorates the mind, that beg- in the charitable use he makes of his 
gary is invariably a criminal state, natural attractiveness; if he is plac- 
that poverty dwarfs the understand- ed in circumstances that grievously 
ing and hardens the heart. The try his temper and his patience, long- 
church thinks otherwise, and more suffering, resignation, and gentleness 
charitably, and these too she has ca- will be the evident path for him ; if 
nonized. surrounded by difficulties and occu- 
Again, some were statesmen and _ pying a responsible position, discre- 
scholars, and the wranglings of courts, tion and delicacy will be his appoint- 
the tumult of embassies, the disputes ed road. 
of universities, were the daily atmo- There is no forcing the spiritual 
sphere they breathed. Some officious life; it grows out of the natural life, 
persons tell us plainly that solitude is and is only the natural life, shorn of 
the only nurse of holiness, and that, selfand self-love, supernaturalized. 
with these surroundings, it is impossi- Life is a battle; we all have to 
ble to live unbewildered by the world’s fight it, but even in a material com- 
noise and untainted by the world’s bat, what general would arm all his 
corruption. The church thinks oth- soldiers alike? Are there not caval- 
erwise, and more liberally, and has_ ry and infantry, lancers and riflemen? 
canonized these men also. Do not some wield the sword, others 
No station in life s too low or man the guns? So in the combat 
too high for God to look upon, and_ whose promised land is paradise ; we 
therefore not too low nor too high fight each with diverse weapons, and 
for God’s saints to thrive in. our one thought should be, not to 
The secret of saintship lies in the envy others their arms, but do effec- 
power of a man to fashion his sur- tualservice with ourown. Men fight 
roundings, and mould the circum- one way, women another. Both can 
stances attendant on his lot in life, fight as well; but only by using their 
till he makes them into a ladder own weapons. 
wherewith to climb to heaven. There is an old French fable that 
Suppose a man is born to high speaks of the frog who sought to 
destinies, and a great fortune: they swell himself to the size of the ox, 
are ready-made instruments in his, forgetting that he could be as happy 
hand for the glory of God and the and as useful in his small fish-pond as 
good of his neighbor. Let him re- the larger animal in his spacious mea- 
collect that Jesus was of a royalrace, dow. He would not be a frog, but 
and was visited by Eastern kings. of course he coudd not become an ox, 
Suppose, on the contrary, he is so he died of his effort, and the world 
born poor, and sees no means of fu- counted one worker less. Just so do 
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some of us act when we sigh over the 
life of some great saint of old, and, 
putting down the book in sentimental 
admiration as barren as it is use- 
less, cry out, “If only Z could be an 
Augustine, a Theresa, a Thomas Aqui- 
nas!” To such might we answer : 
“Do you know why they were 
saints? Because they acted up to 
the lights they had. Ifyou act up to 
your inferior but no less true lights, 
you too will be a saint.” If Augus- 
tine, and Theresa, and Thomas Aqui- 
nas had spent their lives in sterile 
sentimentality, calling upon the dead 
saints before them, where would ¢hey 
have been, and who would have 
heard of their names? At that rate, 
there would have been no saints at 
all after the twelve apostles, and even 
they would have sat down in profit- 
less discouragement because their 
holiness could not equal that of the 
Son of God! 

Did not the Creator say to all 
things living, vegetable or animal, 
“ Increase and multiply,” and “ Let 
the earth bring forth the green herb, 
and such as may seed, and the fruit- 
tree bearing fruit after its kind”? In 
‘that one commandment lies the se- 
cret spring of the energy and fruitful- 
ness of every created thing, spiritual 
no less thantemporal. Let each one 
of us bear fruit according to his kind, 
and God will be satisfied. Augustine 
and Gregory, Thomas and Bonaven- 
ture, Francis of Assisium and Francis 
of Sales, Charles Borromeo and Vin- 
cent of Paul, Philip Neri and Igna- 
tius Loyola, were men, very men, 
and, had they not been men, they 
could not have been saints. We 
mean, their sanctity would have been 
other than it actually was ; it would 
have been even as the holiness of 
the angels, the untempted steadfast- 
ness of pure spirits. Had they been 
born as the Blessed Virgin, immacu- 
late in the very initial moment of ex- 
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istence, they would not have been the 
saints they are, the imitable, human, 
weakling beings we yearn over and 
love with a natural and sympathetic 
love. 

Nature, whatever people may say 
of her, is not contrary to grace: not 
in this sense at least, that she is the 
field, and grace the plough. The 
plough does not alter the earth it 
furrows ; it only prepares it, stirs it, 
turns its better surface uppermost, 
and displays its richest loam to re- 
ceive the grain. As neither rain, nor 
dew, nor manure can turn one soil 
into another, so can no efforts of 
overstrained piety, no devices of am- 
bitious perseverance, re-create the 
soul and portion it anew. As God 
made us, so we stand: by taking 
thought, we cannot add to our sta- 
ture one cubit, neither can we force a 
foreign growth to bloom on the low- 
lying lands of our soul. One sort of 
grain grows best in one sort of earth. 
Would any husbandman dream of 
planting the wrong grain in it? God 
is a husbandman, and shall he do 
less well than mortal man, and shall 
he endeavor to force one soil to bear 
the crop it cannot nourish? No,no! 
God gave us one nature as well as 
the graces he plants therein, and we 
may trust to him to see the harvest 
reaped. It is men, it is ourselves, 
who interfere with our sowing and 
reaping time; it is ourselves, who am- 
bitiously seek to grow grain we can 
never rear, or it is others who mali- 
ciously sow tares in a soil they too 
quickly overrun. Then the world 
will see in us her saints, men going 
simply through the round of their 
daily duties, very unostentatiously, 
very quietly, never boasting, because 
to have time to boast they must 
needs leave off their work; never 
lamenting, because to lament they 
would have to leave off their prayer; 
but letting their nature fill itself to 
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the brim with God, and, when it is 
full, letting it quietly overflow to their 
neighbor. 

That sounds very simple, does it 
not? Yes, because everything that 
belongs to God is simplicity itself, 
and the more simple a man is, the 
nearer God he is. 

All the great men 
whose names stud the 
the church owed their 


and women 
calendar of 
greatness to 


their simplicity, and the words of the 
createst saint that ever lived, the 
words of her, were they not the sim- 
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plest ever found on record: “ Be it 
done unto me according to thy 
word ” ? 

Saints of our timid generation, 
saints of our half-hearted century, 
saints of our hitherto barren civiliza- 
tion, start up, and fill the plains and 
the valleys of all lands, fill the offices 
of the city and the homes of the 
citizens, fill the church, the courts, 
the universities, fill the lowly serried 
ranks of the poor, fill the more bur- 
dened and more responsible phalanx 
of the noble and the rich ! 
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Tue Lire oF St. THoMAS or AQuin. By 
Father Vaughan, O.S.B. London: Long- 
mans, Brown, Green & Co. Vol. I 
For sale by The Catholic Publication 
Society, New York. 


This is a good stout volume, like 
St. Thomas himself. It is a book 
for its outward appearance such as 
we seldom see. We have many well- 
printed books, but this one is re- 
markable for its large, clear type, 
which makes it pleasant and easy 
toread. The subject is one of the 
greatest interest and importance. 
The life and times of St. Thomas 
have a peculiar charm about them, 
aside from the history of his genius, 
and of his philosophical and theolo- 
gical system. The two together 
make a theme which far surpasses 
in grandeur and attractiveness even 
the history of the majority of great 
saints. St. Thomas is the great doc- 
torof the church. His intellectual 
sway is something without a parallel. 
The study of his works is on the in- 
crease, and he is likely to acquire 
even a greater and more universal 
sway than he enjoyed before the Re- 
formation. We have never before had 


a really good biography of St. Tho- 
mas in English. Father Vaughan has 
taken hold of the work with zeal 
and ability. It is only half publish- 
ed as yet, but the first volume pre- 
sents so large a portion of the angel- 
ic doctor’s life before us that we 
can estimate its value as well as if 
we had the whole. An analysis of 
some of the principal works of St. 
Thomas is given by F. Vaughan, and 
he endeavors to present to the rea- 
der a picture of the times when he 
lived, as well as to describe the 
events of his personal history. 
Every student should have this 
book. It is indeed a wonderful 
thing to see such a specimen of 
genuine old monastic literature is- 
suing from the English press. It 
makes us hope that England may 
yet become once more the merrie 
Catholic England of the olden time. 


My Stupy Winpows. By James Russell 
Lowell, A.M., Professor of Belles- 
Lettres in Harvard College. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 


Met with in the pages of a review 
or magazine, Mr. Lowell’s prose is 
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always sure to be more or less plea- 
sant reading. His wit, his refine- 
ment, and acertain something which 
we are only unwilling to call his de- 
licacy of appreciation, because, in 
spite of his generally acknowledg- 
ed merits as a critic, he seems to us 
not always perfectly reliable in that 
capacity, always find him willing 
and amused readers. But when he 
shuts up too much of his work at 
once between a pair of covers, and 
gives whoever will a too easy oppor- 
tunity of comparing him with him- 
self, we doubt whether even his ad- 
mirers—a class in which we are not 
unwilling to include ourselves—do 
not find him a little wearisome, and 
discover in him a poverty of sugges- 
tion and a timidity of thought which 
gibbet him as a _ book-maker, al- 
though, being in a measure counter- 
balanced by an abundance of lighter 
merits, they would have left him 
an easy pre-eminence over most of 
his contemporaries as a magazinist. 
Nor, if we may for once adopt a 
method of criticism from which our 
author himself is not averse, and 
trust our instinct to read between 
the lines, is Mr. Lowell altogether 
free from a suspicion that such may 
possibly be the case—and that, as 
affecting his own culture and habit 
of mind also, it was a far-reaching 
mistake in our Puritan ancestors to 
cut themselves quite asunder from 
the traditions of the past before 
they came here to establish free 
thinking and free religion along with 
a free government. However it 
may be with government, neither 
thought nor faith seems to flourish 
well without having its roots in 
the past. Like their transcenden- 
talist sons, our New England proge- 
nitors were themselves ‘“ Apostles 
of the Newness,” and simply ante- 
dated them by a few generations in 
the experiment of throwing over- 
board a great deal of valuable freight, 
and trying to right themselves by 
laying in a supply of useless ballast. 
Tne sentiment which they dignified 
by the name of trust in Providence 


appears nowadays under a less equi- 
vocal disguise as self-reliance ; and 
while it produces certain easily ap- 
preciable results both in society and 
literature, it makes instability, a 
want of solidity, and an absence of 
germinative force permanent cha- 
racteristics of both of them. Not, 
however, to make an essay on a 
sufficiently suggestive topic, but to 
confine ourselves to the particular 
matter in hand, it is perhaps Mr. 
Lowell’s ¢hin-skinnedness as an au- 
thor, and a characteristic modesty 
as to the value of his utterances, 
none the less apparent for being put 
carefully out of sight, which give 
him, to our thinking, his best claim 
to the liking of his readers—while 
at the same time it is a modesty so 
well justified by the actual state of 
the case as to explain why it is that 
one is always more ready to ac ept 
with satisfaction what he has to say 
about an author whose claims have 
been tested by more than one gen- 
eration of critics, than to trust him 
for a thoroughly reliable estimate of 
a literary workman of to-day. Even 
in the former case one inclines to 
believe that he may sometimes feel 
a just preference for his own opin- 
ions in contradistinction to those of 
Mr. Lowell—who is not. for instance, 
likely to elicit much intelligent sym- 
pathy with his verdict on the poeti- 
cal merits of the ‘“ Rape of the 
Lock.” By far the pleasantest por- 
tions of the present volume are the 
three opening essays, in which Mr. 
Lowell quite forgets that he is a 
critic, or, at least, that he is a critic 
of books. The essays on Carlyle 
and Thoreau contain also a good 
deal of sound, if not particularly 
subtle, criticism ; and in general, al- 
though the book does not show Mr. 
Lowell in his most characteristic 
vein, it pleases us all the better on 
that account, as giving us what sub- 
stance there is in his thought, with 
much less than ordinary of the 
technical brilliancy which wea- 
ries quite as often as it enter- 
tains. 
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DION AND THE SisyLs. A Classic Chris- 
tian Novel. By Miles Gerald Keon, 
Colonial Secretary, Bermuda, author 
of “ Harding the Money- Spinner,” etc. 
New York: Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1871. I vol. 8vo, pp. 224. 
Dion and the Sibyls is a work of 

uncommon merit, and may be class- 

ed, in our opinion, with Fadzo/a and 

Callista, which is the highest com- 

pliment we could possibly pay to a 

romance of the early period of Chris- 

tian history. The Dion of the story 
is Dionysius the Areopagite in his 
youth, and before his conversion. 

The Sibyls are introduced in refer- 

ence to their predictions of a com- 

ing Saviour of mankind. The ob- 
iect of the author is to exhibit the 
fearful need which existed in heath- 
en society for a divine intervention, 
and the general, widespread desizve 
and expectation of such an event 
at the time when our Lord actually 
appeared on the earth. This is done 
by means of a plot which is woven 
from the personal history of a ne- 
phew of Lepidus the Triumvir, a 


young Roman noble of Greek edu- 


cation, and an intimate friend of 
Dionysius, who came to Rome with 
his mother and sister at the close 
of the reign of Augustus, to claim 
the sequestrated estate of his father, 
me of the generals who helped to 
win the battle of Philippi. The ap- 
peal of the young Paulus /Zmilius 
Lepidus to Augustus at a time when 
the latter was visiting the wealthy 
Knight Mamurra at his superb villa 
at Formiz, and a plot of Tiberius 
Cesar to carry off Agatha, the young 
man’s sister, afford an occasion of 
describing the principal persons of 
he Roman court. This is done in 
a graphicand masterly manner. The 
representation of the aged Augus- 
tus is something perfect in its kind. 
The portraits of Tiberius, Germani- 
cus, Caligula, then a child, the royal 
ladies, Sejanus the Prztorian pre- 
fect, Velleius Paterculus, Thellus the 
chief of the gladiators, and a num- 
ber of other persons representing 
various classes of Romans, are ad- 
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mirably and vividly drawn. The 
breaking of the ferocious Sejan 
horse by the young Emilius at the 
public games of Formiz is a scene 
of striking originality and power. 
The campaign of Germanicus against 
the Germans is also well described. 
In fact, Mr. Keon makes the old 
Roman world reappear before us 
like a panorama. He shows himself 
to be a thorough and minute classi- 
cal scholar and historian on every 
page and in everyline. But beyond 
and above all this, he exhibits a 
power of philosophical reasoning, 
and an insight into the deepest sig- 
nificance of Christianity, which ele- 
vate his thrilling romance to the 
rank of a work of the highest mo- 
ral and religious scope. The de- 
scription of the demons by the Lady 
Plancina is an original and awfully 
sublime conception surpassing any- 
thing in the Mystégue Diaboliqgue of 
Gorres. The author’s great master- 
piece, however, is the argument of 
Dionysius on the being of One God 
before the court of Augustus, a 
piece of writing of which any pro- 
fessed philosopher might be proud. 

The history of Paulus Amilius, 
who is really the hero of the work, 
brings him at last to Judza at the 
time of the murder of St. John the 
Baptist, and the closing scenes of 
the life of our Lord. This gives the 
author the opportunity of describ- 
ing a momentary glimpse which the 
brave and virtuous Roman was fa- 
vored with of the form and counte- 
nance of the Divine Redeemer, as 
he was passing down the Mount of 
Olives. Mr. Keon undertook a dif- 
ficult task, one in which many have 
failed, when he ventured on intro- 
ducing the august figure of our Lord 
into his picture. We are fastidious 
in matters of this kind, and not easi- 
ly satisfied by any attempt at giving 
in language what sculptors and 
painters usually fall short ofexpress- 
ing in marble and on canvas. Mr. 
Keon’s bold effort pleases us so 
much that we cannot help wishing 
he would try his hand at some more 
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sketches of the same kind.. We 
should like to see some scenes from 
the evangelical history and the Acts 
of the Apostles produced under an 
ideal and imaginative form with an 
ability equal to that which our au- 
thor has displayed in his pictures 
of the Augustan age. The success 
of Renan’s Life of Fesus is due not 
so much to the popularity of his de- 
testable and absurd theories, as to 
the attraction of his theme and the 
charm of a vivid, lifelike represen- 
tation of the scenes, manners, and 
events of the period when our Lord 
lived and taught in Judza. A simi- 
lar work, produced in accordance 


with the true Catholic idea of the, 


august, divine person of the Son of 
God made man, would do more to 
counteract the poison of the infa- 
mous infidel literature of the day 
in the popular mind than any grave 
argumentative treatise. We _ pro- 
nounce Mr. Keon’s Dion and the Si- 
4yls without hesitation to be a dra- 
matic and philosophical master- 
piece, and we trust that he will not 
allow his genius to lie idle, but will 
give us more works of the same sort. 
Whether the vitiated taste of the 
novel-reading world will appreciate 
works of so classical a stamp, we 
are unable to say. But all those 
who relish truth conveyed through 
the forms of the purest art will 
thank Mr. Keon for the pleasure he 
has given them, if they shall, as we 
did, by chance take up his book 
and peruse it attentively, and will 
concur with us in wishing that a 
work of so much merit and value 
might be better known and more 
widely circulated. 


LITERATURE AND Lire. Edwin P. Whip- 
ple. Enlarged Edition. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 


The essays contained in this vol- 
ume are ten in number: Authors in 
their Relations to Life; Novels and 
Novelists; Wit and Humor; The 
Ludicrous Side of Life ; Genius ; In- 
tellectual Health and Disease; Use 
and Misuse of Words; Wordsworth ; 





Bryant; Stupid Conservatism and 
Malignant Reform. 

Of these the first six were original- 
ly delivered by Mr. Whipple as popu- 
lar lectures many years ago, and 
were collected and published in 1849. 

The last four articles are later 
productions of the author, and are 
first published together in this en- 
larged edition of his early work. 

In a somewhat extended notice 
of Mr. Whipple’s essays on the “ Lit- 
erature of the Age of Elizabeth” 
more than a year ago, we pointed 
out some of his excellences and de- 
fects as they appeared to us. Both 
are perhaps even more apparent in 
this book. 

Its style is marked by that com- 
mand of expression for which the 
author is always so remarkable, and 
is at the same time clear, pointed, 
and unaffected. 

Yet the essays sometimes bear 
marks of the object for which they 
were written, and one cannot help 
wishing that the author had not 
been so evidently restricted in the 
materials he used and in the charac- 
teristics of his style by the necessi- 
ty of their adaptation to the audi- 
ence of lecture-goers to which they 
were addressed. 

The distinctively critical essays 
are the best, and it is in literary cri- 
ticism that Mr. Whipple is always 
most at home. 

His appreciative estimates of the 
genius of Dickens and of Words- 
worth have, we think, been very sel- 
dom equalled in force and justice by 
any of the numerous criticisms of 
those authors which have been 
published. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. 
Whipple’s essays will be glad to see 
them republished in so elegant and 
convenient a form, and those who 
are not cannot now do better than 
to make their acquaintance. 


Firty CATHOLIC TRACTS ON VARIOUS SUB- 
jects. First Series. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society, 9 Warren 
Street. 1877 
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The wish so often expressed of 
seeing “ The Catholic Tracts” ina 
pook form has been met by this 
yolume. The variety of its con- 
tents makes it a book for circulation 
among all classes of society. Short, 
popular, and conclusive answers 
are given on questions of the day, 
making it of great value as a work 
of actual controversy, while not a 
few of the tracts are instructive and 
devotional, rendering it equally im- 
portant to Catholics. 

The volume is printed on good 
paper, and its price brings it within 
the reach of every one. We recom- 
mend it to the attention of clergy- 
men, and the confraternities, sodali- 
ties, and Rosary societies, as a book 
for distribution among a_ read- 
and thinking people  seek- 
ng after religious truth. We give 
he preface entire : 


ing 


1 
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“In the spring of 1866, the Catholic 
Publication Society issued its first tract. 
Since that time it has published fifty 
tracts on different subjects. More than 
two and one half millions (2,500,000) of 
these short and popular papers have been 
sold and circulated. This is sufficient 
evidence of their value and popularity. 

“Some of the ablest writers in our 
country have contributed to this work. 
Although we have never given the names 
of the authors, we feel at liberty to say 
that eminent prelates and learned theo- 
logians—men who have a world-wide re- 
putation—have written many of these 
tracts. A well-written tract often costs 
more labor than an essay or an article 
for a magazine. 

“Nor have these tracts been written 
and circulated without good effect. We 
know of Protestants converted and re- 
ceived into the church by their means. 
Countless prejudices against our reli- 
gion have been removed, even when per- 
sons have not been led to become Catho- 
lics. Their minds have been thus pre- 
pared for accepting the truth at some 
future day. In addition to this, we must 
remember that many of the tracts are 
written for the instruction of Catholics. 
Numerous letters from those in charge 
of hospitals, asylums, and prisons, in va- 
rious sections of our country, bear testi- 
mony to their valuein this respect. 
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“An objection is sometimes made to 
the word ‘tract.’ We do not altogether 
like the word ourselves. If any friend 
can suggest a better, we will cheerfully 
adopt it. Until then, we must continue 
to use it. Surely Catholics have a right 
to any word in the English language. 
Sometimes an objection is made to the 
tract form of publication. Those who 
have scruples on this score are relieved 
by the publication of this volume. These 
tracts now form a book. No one can 
fairly object to the matter it contains. 

“We trust, therefore, that they who 
find benefit from this little volume of 
tracts will endeavor to increase its cir- 
culation. To the clergy we recommend 
Tract 50 as one intended to place before 
them a practical method of circulating 
Catholic literature among their people. 
We cannot close without expressing the 
strong desire to see this volume spread 
over the length and breadth of our land.” 


MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFANY OF THE 
Most Hoty Vircin. By the Abbé 
Barthe. Translated from the French 
by a Daughter of St. Joseph. Phila- 


delphia: P. F. Cunningham. 1871. 


This handsome work supplies a 
want long felt. It contains medi- 
tations on each phrase of the Litany 
from the Kyrze elezson to the Agnus 
Det. These meditations are of sui- 
table length for May devotions, and 
are admirable for their solidity no 
less than for their piety. The Abbé 
Barthe is an honorable Canon of 
Rodey (France); and we cannot do 
better than quote the letter of his 
bishop. He says: “I rejoice thata 
priest of my diocese . has 
given to learned and Christian 
France a work which will be widely 
diffused, and which will make the 
august Mary loved, admired, and 
venerated in these lines, when, more 
than ever, we need to place our- 
selves under her glorious protec- 
tion.” 

There are also letters of commen- 
dation from Cardinal Giraud, Arch- 
bishop of Cambria, and his grace the 
Archbishop of Paris, to which is 
added the approbation of the Bishop 
of Philadelphia. 
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May this ‘‘ Monument to the Glo- 
ry of Mary” (as it is called) meet 
in this country with the circulation 
it deserves, and be the means of 
spreading wide and deep the love 
and worship of her whose Immacu- 
late Conception is our patronal 
feast. 


Tue WoNDERS OF THE HEAVENS. By 
Camille Flammarion. From the 
French, by Mrs. Norman Lockyer. 
With torty-eight illustrations. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. 


To those who take a delight in 
reading about the planets and stars, 
this work will prove both instruc- 
tive and interesting. The illustra- 
tions are very fine, and the work is 
got up in uniform style with the 
other volume of “The Library of 
Wonders,” noticed in these pages 
before, of which it is one of the se- 
ries. 


THECLA ; or, The Malediction. By Ma- 
dame A. R. De La Grange. 1 vol. 12mo. 
New York: P. O’Shea. 


This is an interesting story de- 
scriptive of a family living in the 
Roman province of Cappadocia in the 
fifth century, giving quaint pictures 
of life in those early days, and love- 
ly glimpses of the natural beauties of 
the country. The object of the tale 


,is to illustrate the special judgments 


of Almighty God on disobedient chil- 
dren and an overindulgent parent, 
who out of a weak fondess put 
no restraints upon her children in 
their youth. The terrible retribution 
that follows a parent’s curse, and the 
remorse and bitterness of heart that 
must be the portion of neglectful pa- 
rents, are well portrayed by Madame 
De La Grange. The volume will be 
an excellent addition to our Sunday- 
school libraries. 

We would suggest to the publish- 
er the propriety of a thinner and bet- 
ter paper. It does not look seem- 
ly to print books on common paste- 
board. 


Tue THEOLOGY OF THE PARABLEs. By 
Father Coleridge, SJ. With an Ar. 
rangement of the Parables, by Fa. 
ther Salmeron. London: Burns, 
Oates & Co. For sale by The Catho. 
lic Publication Society. 


This is a paper of no great length, 
but of great service to the cause of 
faith. It is in every respect worthy 
of the pen’ of Father Coleridge, 
He sets before us the parables in 
quite a new light, as meant to teach 
us the ways of God to men. Why 
our Lord chose the parabolic form 
of teaching and why he said so much 
about his Father are shown with 
great force and clearness 


NatTurAL History oF New York. Pa- 
LZONTOLOGY. Vol. [V. Part.I. Alba- 
ny: Printed by C. Van Benthuysen & 
Sons. March, 1867. 


Thisis a continuation of Professor 
Hall’s able researches on the fossils 
of this state. It contains descrip- 
tions and figures of the Brachiopo- 
da of the Helderberg, Hamilton, 
Portage, and Chemung groups. The 
plates are admirably executed, like 
those in the previous volumes, and 
the name of the author is a suffi- 
cient proof of the accuracy and va- 
lue of the descriptions which they 
illustrate. The work is a solid and 
valuable contribution to science. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Joun Mureny & Co., Baltimore: The 
Child’s Prayer and Hymn Book. For the use 
of Catholic Sunday-schools.—The Expiation. 
A Drama in Three Acts, Translated from the 
French by James Kehoe. Paper. 

From J. B. Lierincort & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
The Virginia Forest. A Handbook of Travel 
in Virginia. By EB. A. Pollard. 1 vol. 16mo, 
paper.—History of Florida from its Disco- 
very by Ponce de Leon in r5rz, to the Close 
of the Florida War in 1842. By George R. 
Fairbanks. 1 vol. r2mo.—The Conservative 
Reformation and its Theology: as Represent: 
ed in the Augsburgh Confession, and in the 
History and Literature of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. By Charles P. Krauth DD, 
1 vol, 8yo. 





